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To Enlarge Shipbuilding Plant. 


The shipbuilding company of Townsend & Downey, 
now engaged in constructing the yacht ‘“‘ Meteor” for 
the use of the German Emperor, have decided to en- 
large their plant at Shooter’s Island so as to enable them 
to bid for the construction of any vessel—yacht, battle 
ship or transatlantic liner. Under the title of the Town- 
send-Downey Shipbuilding Company the firm have been 
incorporated, with a capital of $3,500,000. The directors 
are John H. Cuthbert and James Alden of New York 
City, W. B. Smith of Montclair, N. J.; B. F. Warren of 
Brooklyn, and M. P. Williams of Westfield, N. J. 

It was announced recently that the company had 
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planned to increase their holdings on Shooter’s Island 
from 13 to 42 acres, and that the capacity of the ship- 
building plant would be more than trebled. The com- 
pany have now a marine railway capable of taking a 
vessel 375 feet in length. The capacity of this, it was 
said, will probably be increased. Since the company be- 
gan building boats, in 1900, several notable craft have 
been constructed by them, including the schooner yachts 
“Elmina” and “ Muriel,” the ‘“ Thistle,” the College 
Point Ferry Company’s new ferry boat “ North Beach,” 
the Government boat “ Sabine” and the “ Bache” for 
the United States coast survey service. The company are 
now rebuilding the steamship “ Saale,” which was near- 
iy destroyed by fire during the Hoboken conflagration. 
It will be recalled that when the last lot of naval ves» 
sels were purchased by the Government, this company 


were among the bidders. 
ae 


The United States Tube Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have issued their first price-list, covering charcoal, iron 
and steel boiler tubes. which they manufacture. 
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New Steel Foundry of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company recently completed 
a new steel foundry at their plant at Steelton, Pa. This 
company have long been manufacturers of steel castings, 
both for their own useand for general sale. A large part of 
their product has always been used for their street railway 
work, but the demand from outside customers has so 
increased that they have recently found it necessary to 
install the new plant, which is illustrated herewith. 
Heretofore the care of their own wark has been their 
chief concern, but the new foundry, with its largely in- 
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creased capacity, will enable them to|become an impor- 
tant factor in the steel casting trade. 

The Steelton plant is situated on|the banks of the 
Susquehanna River, about 31% miles below Harrisburg, 
Pa., and is on the lines of both the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, thus giv- 
ing unexcelled railroad facilities. 

The foundry proper occupies a spade 756 feet long by 
134 feet wide with a lean to 40 feet wide, in the rear of 
the line of furnaces. The building is of modern steel 
frame construction, covered with | corrugated iron. 
Ample window space has been proyided and the in- 
terior of the roof has been finished in white, so that even 
on very dark days the light on the molding floor, Fig. 1, is 
good. In addition a system of are lights is located in 
the roof, to thoroughly illuminate all portions of the in- 
terior. This idea of giving all the light possible on the 
molting floor of a foundry is receiving more and more 
attention from designers of such buildings, and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company’s engineers took this fully 
into consideration when laying out their plant. The re- 
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sult is very apparent to even a casual observer. The 
building 1s divided into two bays of 67 feet each, and 
in each bay there are three traveling cranes, furnished 
by the Morgan Engineering Company. In the bay over 
the furnaces there are two traveling cranes of 50 tons 
capacity with a 25-ton auxiliary hoist and one of 25 tons 
capacity with a 15-ton auxiliary hoist, the large cranes 
having a clear lift of 40 feet. In the bay over the mold- 
ing floors there are three 20-ton traveling cranes, each 
having a 10-ton auxiliary hoist and 25-foot lift. In ad- 
dition to the traveling cranes the foundry is equipped 
with air hoists mounted on pillars and also with wall 
jib cranes for light molding, assembling and putting to- 
gether the molds and for handling castings. 

In the furnace side of the plant one narrow gauge 
track is so arranged that raw material can be run up to 
the charging floor of the furnace. There are also two 
tracks arranged so that ingots can be cast on trucks, 
in case it is found desirable to make ingots for the roll- 
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side by side, or one line of cars to be used on the center 
tracks when very large molds are to be dried. 

The plant will have three 20-ton open hearth fur- 
naces and one 10-ton furnace, as shown in Figs. 
3 and 4. The furnaces are the Campbell tilt- 
ing type, and all the mechanism connected with 
them is operated by electric motors, the current 
being supplied from the steel company’s central power 
station. Each furnace can make three to four heats per 
day, and with the two furnaces already in operation 
the capacity is easily 100 tons of cast steel per day; 
when the four furnaces are in operation it is expected 
to turn out 250 tons per day. Castings of all sizes and 
weights up to 60,000 pounds can easily be made and 
handled. For the proper annealing of such castings as 
may require it, two annealing furnaces, each 35 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, are provided. 

A fully equipped pattern shop and fire proof pattern 
storage buildings are located at points convenient to the 


Fig. 2.—Drying Ovens. 
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ing mills of the general plant, which are not far dis- 
tant. Over the molding fioors the cranes do all the 
handling, and narrow gauge tracks are provided on 
which to bring patterns from the storage building to the 
molding fluor. At frequent intervals there are tracks 
for transferring molds, flasks, &c., from one bay to the 
other. Standard gauge tracks are run in at either end 
of the furnace bay for the purpose of receiving material 
and shipping product. 

The great necessity of ainple ovens for properly dry- 
ing the molds for steel castings is fully appreciated by 
those in the trade and facilities for this work have been 
provided. There are two sets of four ovens, Fig. 2, each 
consisting of one oven 45 x 16 feet, one 45 x 10 feet 6 
inches and two 45 x 7 feet 9 inches. The fires for heat- 
ing these ovens have been placed in a subcellar, as it 
were, and so arranged abvut three sides of a rectangular 
room that one man can conveniently tend all the fires 
and thus heat the four ovens, an arrangement which is 
believed to be both economical and novel. Single stand- 
ard gauge tracks run into the three smaller ovens, while 
four lines of standard rail, set to proper gauge, run into 
the larger ovens, thus allowing two cars to be run in 
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foundry, and a large machine shop, 209 feet long by 60° 
feet wide, containing all the necessary machinery for 
cutting off sink heads and tinishing castings fgr ship- 
ment is provided at the lower or shipping end of the 
foundry. One of the largest pieces of machinery here 
in use is a 48-inch Wetherill cold saw, which is de- 
signed for work on large castings. Four smaller saws, 
open side planers, radial driil presses, sloiters,* lathes, 
&ec., for finishing castings, together with two 20-ton 
traveling cranes and a number of air hoists, complete a 
most efficient outfit for finishing and shipping the out- 
put. 

A gas producer plant with ample capacity is in oper- 
ation, and great care has been taken with the arrange- 
ment of the ports in the melting furnaces, with the re- 
sult that the flame in the furnaces can be easily and ac- 
cnrately regulated, and consequently the output of the 
furnaces kept uniform and of high quality. The fuel 
used for the producers is the best quality of Pennsyl- 
yania and West Virginia gas coal. 

Just beyond the pouring floor is an especially inclosed 
space equipped with air hoists and trucks for the clean- 
ing of castings by sand blast. Everything possible is 
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done to keep the air in the foundry free from dust, and chine shop, where pneumatic chippers and emery wheels 
so increase the comfort of the men and consequently are used in finishing them for shipment. 
the efficiency of the plant. In the lower end of the fur- At present the foundry is doing a large variety of 


Fig. 3.—Open Hearth Tilting Furnaces. 


— Another View of Furnaces 
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nace bay the custings are cleaned and prepared for ship- work, much of the product being street jrailwa) 
ping and for the machine shop. The smaller castings switches and mates, but it is also runying on 
which require chipping go to the lower end of the ma- crank shafts, riveter frames, ship | and 


frogs, 
heavy 
engine 
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castings, large pinions, gears, 
&e. On night turn the plant 
is operated on special ingot 
castings, both round and hex- 
agonal, made especially for 
forging purposes, casting pits 
being conveniently located for 
handling pieces up to 27 feet 
long. 

A flask yard, commanded 
by a crane, is situated at the 
side of the building, so that 
flasks can be stored when not 
in use and still be within easy 
reach when wanted. A glance 
at the accompanying plan, 
Fig. 5, will give a clear idea 
of the general arrangement of 
the foundry, and it will be 
seen that the work progresses 
continuously in one direction 
fas nearly as possible. A piece 
passes from the molding 
floors through the ovens to 
the pouring floor, and, while 
the molds are returned by 
conveniently located transfer 
tracks to the molding floors 
the castings move along con- 
tinuously to the sand blast, 
chipping floor and machine 
shop and thence to convenient 
points for shipping. 

The plant throughout is 
operated by electricity, and 
all details have been made 
strictly up to date, the result 
being a foundry of large ca- 
pacity and great facility of 
operation. 
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The United States Engine 
Company.—The United States 


Engine Company were or- 
ganized at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., last summer with a cap- 
ital of $150,000, and all of the 
stock, we are advised, has 
been sold. The officers of the 
company are as follows: H. 
P. Boyd, president; Thos. 
Gartlan, vice-president; J. F. 
Boggs, treasurer, and Daniel 
L. Reese, secretary. The pur- 
pose of the company is to 
manufacture steam and gas 
engines, especially for the oil 
and gas trades, as well as a 
general line of goods used in 
these industries. The com- 
pany secured by purchase 6 
acres of. land just north of 
Parkersburg, and have in 
course of erection and equip- 
ment a foundry, 70 x 140 feet; 
a machine shop, 80 x 160 
feet; blacksmith shop, 40 x 80 
feet, and a two-story wood 
working shop, 40 x 80 feet. 
The two larger buildings are 
of steel and brick construc- 
tion, with concrete floors. 
These shops are modern in 
every detail. The company 
expect to have their works in 
operation not later than May 
: 


— 
A movement is on foot to 


organize a society of central 
station heating engineers. 
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Amending the Drawback Laws. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1902.—There will 
soon be introduced in Congress a measure which is the 
sutgrowth of a movement that has been on foot for sev- 
eral months looking to the amendment of the drawback 
laws so as to enable manufacturers in all lines of trade 
to avail themselves more freely of these statutes for the 
purpose of securing and extending their export trade. 
The bill will meet specifically the objections to the pres- 
ent practice which have frequently been raised by prom- 
inent manufacturers who have found that in many cases 
the expense and inconvenience attached to the collection 
of drawbacks are so great as to make it wholly unprofit- 
able to attempt to secure rebates of duty. 


The Identity Clause, 

The most serious difficulty encountered by manufac- 
turers using imported materials in the manufacture of 
goods for export is the fact that section 30 of the Ding- 
ley actunder which drawbacks are allowed, provides that 
“the imported materials used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of articles entitled to drawback of customs du- 
ties when exported shall in all cases where drawback of 
duties paid on such materials is claimed, be identified, 
the quantity of such materials used and the amount of 
duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts of the 
manufacture or production of such articles in the United 
States and their exportation therefrom shall be deter- 
mined, and the drawback due thereon shall be paid to 
the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, &c.” In the 
textile trade in particular it has been found to be prac- 
tically impossible to absolutely identify the imported ma- 
terials, for while in some cases the foreign character of 
the goods is obvious, in others the most skillful expert 
would be unable to distinguish the foreign from the do- 
mestic materials. Complete identification is also ren- 
dered more difficult by the further provision of the draw- 
back law that “‘ When the articles exported are made in 
part from domestic materials the imported materials or 
the parts of the articles made from such materials shall 
so appear in the completed articles that the quantity or 
measure thereof may be ascertained.” . 

For a number of years the Treasury Department un- 
dertook to enforce this statute literally, and a large num- 
ber of bona fide claims for drawback were denied on the 
ground that the term “ shall so appear” in the law must 
be construed to mean “ shall be evident from a physical 
examination.’”’ Subsequently, the National Lead Com- 
pany appealed to the Attorney-General for a construc- 
tion of this language and a decision was rendered to the 
effect that if an exporter could cause it to appear from 
an examination of his books and manufacturing records 
that he bad actually used imported materials, such evi- 
dence might be taken in lieu of an examination of the fin- 
ished goods themselves. This decision has broadened the 
rulings of the Treasury Department very materially, and 
has submitted to the privilege of drawback a great va- 
riety of exports. 

It has still been found, however, that the necessity 
of tracing the foreign material by records or otherwise 
has deterred many manufacturers from taking advan- 
tage of the drawback laws. It has been found neces- 
sary, for example, to purchase raw materials from such 
importers as have preserved their import records in such 
a manner that certificates of importation can be secured 
by the buyer, and as only a few firms follow this prac- 
tice the market for raw materials is very limited, and 
manufacturers are thus forced to import their own ma- 
terials or forego the privileges of the drawback laws. In 
addition, the Treasury Department insists that stocks of 
imported raw material shall be kept separate from do- 
mestic materials, and this involves special storage facili- 
ties, records, &c. The outcome is that although manu- 
facturers concede the necessity of the Department’s reg- 
ulations under existing laws, the drawback statutes are 
not doing the work they were intended to do, and a large 
amount of foreign business which would go to swell our 
dwinding exports is lost to the American producer. 

Import Certificates, 

It is now proposed to obviate all these difficulties by a 

simple statute of a few words authorizing a manufac- 
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iy line of trade to expert with benefit of draw 
raw materials to the amount 
covered by import certificates which he may be able to 
produce, without the necessity of identifying such ma- 
terials in tbe finished product. Thus, a manufacturer 
presenting a certificate showing that he has imported a 
certain quantity of iron ore, or scrap iron, for example, 
would be permitted to export with benefit of drawback 
as much iron or steel as could be produced from such an 
amount of material. The cancellation of the import cer- 
tificate upon the exportation of the goods would protect 
the Government against fraud of any kind, and the do- 
mestic producer of similar raw material would also be 
adequately safeguarded, as no more goods could be ex- 
ported with benefit of drawback than could be manufac- 
tured from raw materials actually imported. 

It is conceded, of course, that the effect of this law 
would be to cause the Government to pay a much larger 
sum in the way of drawbacks than is now paid, but as 
such disbursements would be made only on the basis of 
raw materials actually imported and finished products 
actually exported, there would be no loss to the Govern- 
ment or to the producer of domestic raw materials. The 
only gain made would be that of the domestic manufac- 
turer and those depending upon him, who would be able 
to do a foreign business which they will not now attempt 
in view of the restrictions of the drawback laws and reg- 
ulations. 

It has been suggested that under such a law as is pro- 
posed domestic materials instead of foreign might be 
used and drawbacks paid thereon, but this objection is 
met by the fact that it is of no consequence either to the 
Government or the producer of domestic) raw materials 
whether a given quantity of imported material is ex- 
ported or is exchanged for a similar quantity of domestic 
material to be exported in lieuthereof. The bill to beintro- 
duced wiil be supported by a memorial signed by a large 
number of prominent manufacturers in Various trades, 
and the Ways and Means Committee will be asked to 
grant an early hearing on the subject. Ww. & ¢C 
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The Bessemer Coke Company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bes 
semer Coke Company of Pittsburgh, held in that city 
last week, contracts were approved for the building of 
200 new coke ovens at their Griffin plant in the Klondike 
district of the Connellsville region, at a cost of $100,000. 
An issue of $200,000 of bonds was approved, and the pur- 
chase of 300 additional acres of coking coal adjoining the 
Griffin property was authorized. A few months ago the 
Bessemer Coke Company added 120 acres of coal lands 
to this plant. and the company will soon have 500 ovens 
at their Griffin works. The Bessemer Coke Company 
also own the Humphreys and Empire works in the Con- 
nellsville region, and also the Duquesne plant, located at 
Bradenville, altogether comprising 964 ovens, with an an- 
nual capacity of 600,000 tons of coke and facilities for the 
shipment of 200,000 tons of coal from the Duquesne 
plant, which is a feature of this works. The Bessemer 
Coke Company have a capital of $2,500,000, and were 
started only a few years ago, the rapid growth and ac- 
quirement of property having been very marked. At the 
annual meeting last week W. Y. Humphreys was re- 
elected president; Joshua W. Rhodes, vice-president; 
Hermon Griffin, treasurer, and William Harris, secre- 
tary. E. H. Jennings, Dallas C. Byers and Robert L. 
Martin, with the above officials, comprise the Board of 
Directors. 

pits adaleicaats 

A decision of some importance to bankrupts and their 
creditors has just been handed down at Milwaukee, Wis., 
by Judge Jenkins of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh district. Under this decision insurance 
policies issued under the semitontine plan become a por- 
tion of the assets of the estate of a bankrupt and must be 
surrendered to the creditors. This decision is rendered 
in the bankruptcy proceeding of David Welling of Chi- 
cago, reversing a decision of Jvdge Kohlsaat. The rul- 


ing. will have the result of materially increasing the value 
of the estates of bankrupts who have insurance policies 
of this character. 





THE 
Test of Texas Oil. 


Prof. James E. Denton of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., recently made tests of oil from 
the Beaument oil district of Texas for the Export Oil 
& Pipe Line Company of Beaumont, Texas. The tests 
were made at the suggestion and were carried on un- 
der the general direction of Henry M. McDonald of 100 
Broadway, New York. They were made under a boiler, 
in comparison with coal, at an establishment in New 
York City, which is provided with three return tubular 
boilers. One of these boilers was used in the test. The 
boiler was of the return tubular type, 6 feet in diameter 
and 18 feet long, with 1900 square feet of heating sur- 
face. To raise 85 pounds of steam took 59 minutes with 
oil, and 1 hour and 17 minutes with coal and a “ liberal 
amount of dry wood.” The burner employed in the test 
was designed by T. H. Williams, and is shown in the ac- 
companying engravings. After the oil test the boiler and 
furnace were examined, and no trace was found of any 
action of the oil on the boiler. There was no oily mat- 
ter on the internal brick work, nor any discoloration of 
the latter, and there was less than 1-64 inch of soot in 
the tubes, which had been swept clear of coal ashes at 
the beginning of the use of oil. 

The tests with the oil were made at capacities varying 
from 112 to 220 horse-power, which represented the limit 
of satisfactory air supply from the draft power of the 
chimney with a wide open damper—that is, up to 220 
horse-power there was sufficient air supply to prevent 
any appearance of smoke in the flame or at the top of the 
chimney, but more than this horse-power caused curling 
streams of smoke to appear at the edges of the flame in 
the furnace, and a light gray vapor to be visible at the 
chimney top. 

The tests with coal were made at 93 and 119 horse- 
power, the first amount being that demanded of the 
boiler for regular work, and the second the greatest 
amount that could be obtained with the dampers wide 
open. 


Conclusions. 


From the tests the following conclusions are drawn: 

For a range of from 112 to 220 horse-power the total 
evaporation from and at 212 degrees per pound of oil 
varied from 15.71 to 15.29 pounds of dry steam, and the 
burner consumption varied from 3.1 to 4.8 per cent. of the 
boiler output, so that the net evaporation ranged from 
14.74 to 15.16 pounds of water per pound of oil. 

The combustion of the oil by the burner was practical- 
ly perfect, since by the evidence of the heat balance the 
heat accounted for by the steam production, the hot 
gases flowing to the chimney, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for radiation represents about 98 per cent. of the 
total- heat of combustion of the oil when burned in 
oxygen in a calorimeter. 

The boiler utilized about 78 per cent. of the heat of the 
fuel, which represents the best average boiler practice, 
and the percentage of steam consumed by the burners is 
a minimum for steam jet burners. An excess of cold air 
probably caused a loss of evaporation for the smaller 
horse-powers, but for the 189 and 220 horse-power tests 
there was no excess of the air necessary for complete 
combustion. Consequently for the two higher horse-pow- 
ers the net evaporation of 14.8 pounds of water per 
pound of oil may be considered to represent the best 
economy that is to be expected from the use of the oil 
as a fuel with steam jet burners. 

The evaporation from and at 212 degrees per pound 
of coal was 9.17 and 8.94 pounds of water for 93 and 119 
horse-power. The coal afforded 11.6 per cent, of ash, and 
14,680 B. T. U. per pound of combustible when burned in 
oxygen in a calorimeter, which represents an excellent 
No. 1 buckwheat. The firemen were the regular em- 
ployees of the ice company. They were skillful opera- 
tors, and secured practically complete combustion of the 
coal, as is shown by the absence of carbonic oxide in the 
furnace gases, and the fact that the radiation and im- 
perfect combustion item of the heat balance is 3.4 per 
cent. Considering that the coal was laden with 6.2 per 
cent. of moisture, and was consumed in the furnace td 
about 17 per cent. of ash, the evaporative results per 
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pound of wet fuel are excellent. They correspond to an 
evaporation of 11.79 pounds from and at 212 degrees pe: 
pound of combustible, which affords the very excellent 
boiler efficiency of 77.6 per cent. 

Had the draft been suificient to burn enough coal pet 
hour to produce about 10 horse-power per square foot 
of heating surface, as in the case of the 189 horse-powe: 
test with the oil—and as is commonly guaranteed in the 
sale of modern boilers—the boiler efficiency would prob 
ably be reduced on account of the greater velocity of the 
heated gases over the heating surface resulting in a 
higher chimney temperature, and hence the waste of a 
greater proportion of the heat of combustion. Such re 
duction of efficiency would probably have made the evap- 
oration per pound of wet coal only about 8.5 pounds. But 
had the percentage of moisture in the coal have been the 
average amount, or 3 per cent., the evaporation would 
have been about 8.75 pounds. 


Comparative Cost of Coal and Oil, 


The comparative fuel costs of coal and oil for the par- 
ticular conditions of the ice factory where the tests were 
conducted are therefore as follows: 

For producing the horse-power required by the fac- 
tory, or 1 horse-power per about 20 square feet of heat- 
ing surface, with the moisture and ash as found: 

. Moisture in coal, per cent 

. Ash, per cent 

. Weight of oil per gallon, pounds 

. Weight of oijl per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons, pounds... 


. Evaporation per pound of wet coal from and at 212 
degfees, pounds 


. Net evaporation per pound of oil from and at 212 de- 
grees, pounds 


- Ratio of oil to coal 
9.17 
8. Number of barrels of oil equivalent to 2240 Ibs. of coal. 4.23 
9. Price of coal per 2240-lb. ton, without cartage and cost 
of ash removal 


10. Equivalent price of oil per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons. .$0.71 

For producing horse-power upon the commonly guar- 
anteed basis of 1 horse-power per 10 square feet of heat- 
ing surface, and with an average percentage of moisture 
and ash in the coal: 


1. Moisture in coal, per cent 

2. Ash, per cent 

8. Evaporation per Ib. of wet coal from and at 212 de- 
4 


. Net evaporation per lb. of oil from and at 212 degrees, 


. Ratio of oil to coal 


. Number of barrels of oil equivalent to 2240 Ibs. of coal 4.12 
. Price of coal per 2240-lb. ton, without cartage and cost 
of ash removal $3.00 


. Equivalent price of oil per barrel of 42 U. 8S. gallons. .$0.73 
Chemical Tests of Oil, 

Samples of oil were collected from each barrel as it 

was emptied into the storage tank. A mixture of these 


was tested in the laboratory to determine the following 
data: 


cific gy 4 
0 


Ss 

Flash point, degrees F 

Burning point, degees F 

Cold test, degrees F <i 


Calorific value per pound 7 oe calorimeter, B. T. U. 19,060 
Carbon, per cent. 84.60 
Hydrogen, per cent 

Sulphur, per cent 

Nitrogen, per cent 

Oxygen, per cent 


Effect of Sulphur upon Boller, 


Excellent Pittsburgh coal contains as high as 1.7 per 
cent. of sulphur, and its use affords the average period 
of the life of boilers. In generating equal horse-power 
with such coal the amount of sulphur in the furnace 
gases will be the same with the oil as with this coal, if 
the sulphur in the oil is as high as 2.6 per cent., which 
considerably exceeds the proportion of sulphur in the oil. 
An excellent grade of Indiana coal with 3.5 per cent. of 
sulphur is used on locomotives without being identified 
with any greater depreciation of the life of fire boxes 
than occurs with the best Pittsburgh coal. The equiva- 
lent of the sulphur in this Indiana coal for providing 
equal horse-power with the oil is 6.9 per cent. In view 
of these facts there need be no apprehension of shorten- 
ing the life of boilers by use of the oil. Sulphur in coal 
in excess of 2 per cent. is productive of an excessive 


Chemical composition 
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amount of clinker, and makes a “dirty” fire, but there 
is no equivalent of this effect on account of sulphur in 
the oil. 


Labor Saving by Use of Oil, 


It is probable that one fireman can attend 
burners of 100 boiler horse-power each. This fact will 
permit a saving for firing labor in hand firing plants of 
more than about 500 horse-power capacity, and of more 
than about 1000 horse-power capacity in mechanical 
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A pool of oil spilled upon a board cannot be ignited by 
a match. The latter extinguishes itself when the match 
is partly burned. The instant the match comes in con- 
tact with the oil, air is excluded from its lower surface 
so that the flame is above the oil, and it cannot therefore 
vaporize sufficient of the latter to bring vapor into con- 
tact with the flame of the match and ignite. 

A splinter of dry wood, about 4 inch square and 6 
inches long, ignited at one end, will not ignite oil in a 
shallow dish, but when this splinter is smeared with oil 
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1.—Horizontal Section 


stoker plants. This saving will, under average condi- 
tions of coal and wages, amount to about 15 cents per 
ton of coal used for power in excess of 500 horse-power 
in hand fired boilers, and in excess of 1000 horse-power 
with mechanical stokers. There will also be a saving in 
ash handling labor, or helpers in the fire room, which 
will probably be about one-fourth of the above amount. 
In cities the cost of carting away ashes will be saved. 






of Williams Burner. 


the latter burns rapidly over the length of the splinter 
after the end of the latter is ignited to a blaze by a 
match. The flame at the end of the splinter vaporizes 
the film of oil near it, so that the vapor floats into con- 
tact with the flame and ignites. This vapor in burning 
vaporizes and ignites the film further along the splinter, 
until the oil over the whole length of the latter is aflame. 

The principle governing ignition of a mass of oil be- 
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Fig. 2.—Vertical Section through Center of Burner 


TESTS OF 


This amounts to about 10 cents per ton of all coal used. 
There will also be a saving in furnace repairs, which may 
amount to 2 cents per ton of coal. The cost for handling 
the oil .will probably be less for machinery than for coal, 
but much for ground space, required for underground 
storage tanks. 


Danger from Use of O11. 
Experiments with samples of the oil used for the 


evaporative tests show the following results regarding its 
inflammable qualities: 


TEXAS OIL. 


low a body of air is that the oil must be vaporized and 
the vapor come into contact with a temperature above a 
red heat. For example, a pan 10 x 14 inches filled with 
oil to a depth of about 1 inch, had a handful of blazing 
waste, saturated with kerosene, thrown inte it. The 
blaze of the waste was extinguished on its lower surface 
where contact with the oil excluded the air. Hence 
about 40 seconds elapsed before sufficient heat was im- 
parted to the oil, by radiation and conduction from the 
burning waste, te vaporize enough oil to cause vapor to 
rise into contact with the blaze and ignite. Then the 
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burning of this vaper rising from the surface of the oil 
immediately about the waste vaporized and ignited oil 
further away, and thence the whole surface of oil was 
set blazing. The liquid oil then became heated through- 
out by conduction, and all of it gradually vaporized and 
burned. After the pan of oil was once aflame if it was 
extinguished by covering the pan, the hot liquid con- 
tinued to evolve vapor, so that a match thrown on the 
surface instantly reignited the whole of it. 

These experiments only serve to show that oil spilled 
to form a liquid pool, at ordinary temperature, about a 
boiler room, would not be ignited by a lighted match, or 
a hot coal, falling into it, and that even a lighted torch 
would have to be in contact with it for several seconds 
before it would inflame. 

Some glass fruit jars, partly filled with oil, were kept 
at ordinary temperature for upward of ten days. 
Lighted matches were then dropped into them through a 
%-inch hole in the cover without causing any ignition of 
the contents of the space above the oil, nor was there any 
flame caused by holding the lighted match just outside 
the hole in the cover. Also with the cover removed, so 
as to expose an opening of about 3 inches in diameter, 
the contents of the jar above the oil could not be ignited 
by the flame of a match. The same results were ob- 
tained with the oil at 100 degrees F., and no vapor could 
be seen escaping from the jar. These results showed 
that up to 100 degrees of temperature the oil did not vap- 
orize sufficiently to make a burning mixture of the air 
above the oil in a half filled fruit jar. That is, the oil 
vapor present was too greatly diluted with air to be in- 
flammable. 

At temperatures of oil from the flashing point, 142 de- 
grees, to 200 degrees F. vapor was visible as it escaped 
through the inch hole in the cover, which ignited with 
a match, and burned so as to form a feeble flame. This 
flame could not be blown inside of the cover, nor would 
a lighted match dropped through the cover affect the 
contents of the jar. These results showed that above 
142 degrees F.. the oil vaporized sufficiently to drive out 
the air from the jar and fill the latter with vapor, which 
could not burn within the jar, as no air was present to 
support combustion; but on issuing from the jar and 
mixing with air the vapor could burn. 

With the cover removed the application of the flame 
of a match to the vapor floating out of the jar would not 
ignite it at 1 inch or more above the outlet, but applied 
at the outlet the contents of the jar above the oil ig- 
nited, and burned with a sluggish flame for about a sec- 
ond, when combustion ceased. The upward current of 
vapor was then re-established, and the ignition could 
then be repeated. These results showed that the vapor 
in floating about 1 inch from the jar so diluted itself 
with air that it was inflammable, but closer to the jar it 
formed a burning mixture with the air, and being ignited 
at this point sufficient air found its way into the wide 
mouth of the jar to enable the contents of the latter to 
inflame. Then the upward current due to heat excluded 
the entrance of air, and combustion ceased, after which 
the upward vapor currents re-established themselves. 

The experiments with the vapor of the oil show that 
its volatility does not give rise to inflammable vapor un- 
til it is heated above 142 degrees F’. Then, as the vapor is 
essentially identical with that given off by gasoline at 
ordinary temperatures, all the well-known safety precau- 
tions for the storage and handling of the latter substance 
apply to the oil, although the rapidity with which vapor 
is given off per square foot of surface is much less with 
the oil than with gasoline. 
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In 1900 British Columbia produced 231,089 ounces of 
gold, valued at $4,732,105. In 1901 the estimated pro- 
duction was 270,900 ounces, valued at $5,596,700. The 
production of silver was 3,958,175 ounces in 1900, and 
4,685,718 in 1901. For copper the figures are 9,997,080 
and 30,736,798 pounds, respectively; for lead, 26,679 net 
tons and 25,265 net tons, respectively; for coal, 1,439,595 
gross tons and 1,529,210, and for coke, 85,149 and 134,760 
gross tons, respectively. The total value of the mineral 
1900 and $20,713,501 


production was $16,344,751 in 
1901. 
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The National Bureau of Standards. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1902.—The National 
Bureau of Standards is about to issue its first circular of 
information to the general public, outlining the work it 
is now prepared to undertake. The bureau was organ- 
ized July 1 last, under the act of March 38, 1901, and is 
authorized to exercise its functions for the Government 
of the United States, for any State or municipal govern- 
ment within the United States, or for any scientific so- 
ciety, educational institution, firm, corporation or in- 
dividual within the United States engaged in manufac- 
turing or other pursuit requiring the use of standards or 
standard measuring instruments. For the present, how- 
ever, the work of the bureau will be limited to the com- 
parison of the following standards and measuring instru- 
ments, either for commercial or scientific purposes: 

Length Measures.—Standard bars from 1 to 10 feet, or 
from 1 dm. to 5 m.; base bars; bench standards; leveling 
rods; graduated scales; engineers’ and surveyors’ metal 
tapes 1 to 300 feet, or from 1 to 100 m. 

Weights.—From 0.01 grain to 50 pounds, or from 0.1 
mg. to 20 kg. 

Capacity Measures.—From 1 fluid ounce to 5 gallons, 
or from 1 milliliter to 10 liters. 

Thermometers.—Between 32 and 120 degrees F., or 0 
to 50 degrees C. 

Polariscope Apparatus.—Scales of polariscopes, quartz 
control plates and other necessary apparatus. 

Hydrometers.—Alcoholometers, salinometers and sac- 
charometers, whose scales correspond to densities be- 
tween 0.85 and 1.20. 

Resistances.—Standard coils of the following denom- 
inations: 1, 2, 5, 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, 100,000 ohms; low 
resistance standards for current measurements of the 
following denominations: 0.1, 0.01, 0.001, 0.0001 ohms. 
Coils of resistance boxes; potentiometers; ratio coils. 

Standards of Electro Motive Force.—Clark and other 
standard cells. 

Direct Current Measuring Apparatus.—Millivolt- 
meters and voltmeters up to 150 volts; ammeters up to 50 
amperes. 

For all comparisons, calibrations, tests or investiga- 
tions, except those performed for the Government of the 
United States or State governments, a reasonable fee 
will be charged. It is the desire of the bureau to co- 
operate with manufacturers, scientists and others in 
bringing about more satisfactory conditions relative to 
weights and measures in the broader meaning of the 
term, and to place at the disposal of those interested 
such information relative to these subjects as may be in 
possession of the bureau. All communications and ar- 
ticles should be addressed “ National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.” 

The bureau will be in possession of its permanent 
quarters within the next 12 months, when the scope of 
its work will be greatly enlarged. Plans are being pre- 
pared for a physical laboratory, which will be equipped 
with apparatus and conveniences for carrying on inves- 
tigations and for testing standards and measuring in- 
struments of all kinds. Also a somewhat smaller build- 
ing, to be known as a mechanical laboratory, which will 
contain the power and general electrical machinery, the 
instrument shop, refrigerating plant, storage batteries, 
dynamos for experimental purposes, and laboratories for 
electrical measurements requiring heavy currents. 

Ultimately the bureau will, in addition to caring for 
the standards of weights and measures, be charged with 
the comparison of standards used in scientific investiga- 
tions, engineering, manufacturing, commerce and educa- 
tional institutions with the standards adopted or recog- 
nized by the Government; the construction, when neces- 
sary, of standards, their multiples and subdivisions; the 
testing and calibration of standard measuring apparatus; 
the solution of problems which arise in connection with 
standards; the determination of physical constants and 
the properties of materials, when such data are of great 
importance to scientific or manufacturing interests. and 
are not to be obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

Ww. L. Cc. 
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Pacific Coast News. 


San Francisco, CAL., January 20, 1902.—Manager 
Dodd of the Union Iron Works is of the opinion that the 
present strike, or as much as is left of it, will take the 
same course as the molders’ strike in the early nineties. 
This lasted about two years—that is, the show of opposi- 
tion was kept up for two years, when it and the strike 
were abandoned together. Some of the strikers have 
been reduced to the greatest stress already and they will 
probably go back in one way or another, most of them 
during the next few months. The number out at pres- 
ent is about 2500, so that most have abandoned it al- 
ready. Of course there is a greater proportion of ma- 
chinists out than of other lines that were employed with 
them, and they will suffer most. They have been now 
out eight months. That to the average machinist means 
$735 in wages. Just think of it, and allowing that the 
2500 still out averaged $18 a week, or $3 per day, that 
means $1,575,000. Why, that sum would serve to equip 
several large establishments as matters go in San Fran- 
cisco, and all this would have been avoided by a little 
conciliation and common sense on the part of the victim, 
and inthe end the nine-hour day would have come. This is 
in a nutshell the expression of opinion of one among 
the leading men in the iron trade. This gentleman at 
first thought that the strike would last but a few days, 
and he is a real friend of the workmen, though com- 
pelled to oppose what he considers their arbitrary and 
unreasonable conduct. This is still in evidence. The 
union men have been called off the transport * Thomas" 
because she was sent over to the Union Iron Works for 
a general overhauling. About 50 ship joiners, ship fit- 
ters and machinists were called off the vessel and obeyed 
the order of the union. The Government officials, how- 
ever, got in one day’s union work, as the officers of the 
Machinists’ Union were not allowed to enter the trans- 
port dock or the Union yards. They were at last taken 
off, and so it goes. Of course this simply injures these 
mechanics except in as far as it harms San Francisco 
by driving work away from it. 

There has been somewhat of a lull in business circles 
on account of annual stock taking and the preparation 
for another year’s campaign, but this is no indication of 
a falling off in business. On the contrary, all the houses 
have all the work ahead of them that they can reasona- 
bly handle, and this promises to be the most prosperous 
year that we have had since 1890. Especially is this 
true of the iron and metal trades and hardware. The 
outlook for agricultural implements is excellent, too, as 
we had good crops last year, and as the dry weather 
which prevailed has been broken, we will have good 
crops this year, too. Until the rains of the week matters 
were rather doubtful in this direction ard they are still 
so in the South. But a little more rain will make mat- 
ters right there, too. The demand for tools and ma- 
chinery used in drilling for oil will be good, despite the 
fact that the business has been under somewhat of a 
cloud for a few months. But the year has kept up to 
expectations, as the yield has been 8,742,500 barrels, or 
twice that of 1900. Every little while there are reports 
of large sales of oil land or of the production of big 
wells, and matters are improving steadily. Many new 
sections are being tested by the drill of the prospector 
and as fast as success is met with crowds will follow in 
the wake of the lucky man. As to general business, it 
may be said to be very good for this time of the year, 
and the clearing house operation tells the story eloquent- 
ly. Since the first of the year the clearings have been as 
much as 20 per cent. in excess of those for the same 
time in 1900, while these in their turn were far ahead 


of 1899. 

The drop in copper has been already detrimental to 
the business in this State and in Arizona, where men 
have been laid off in consequence of it. The develop- 
ment on this coast was caused by the advance a couple 
of years since, and if the market kept down it would 
interfere with the industry materially. This industry 
has been very successful during the past two years, and 
in 1901, though the figures have not yet been made up 
by the Mining Bureau, the yield of copper has been in 
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the neighborhood of 35,000,000 pounds, principally from 


Shasta County. Meanwhile a company have been organ- 
ized in Los Angeles to develop the copper property in 
Jerome Canyon. There are eight claims to be worked. 
The iron mines at the Minarets are attracting genera! 
attention throughout the State, now that Eastern capi- 
tal has been enlisted in their development. It is said, too, 
that there exist lodes of copper ore and other metals as 
well. Iron will attract more attention now in conse- 
quence of the decline in copper, and, indeed, the superior 
attraction of gold mining and copper mining have been 
one of the reasons that have kept back the development 
of our iron properties so long. But 12-cent copper and 
dollar oil will help out the iron business in manufactur- 
ing the iron where it is extracted from the ore and in- 
ducing the exploitation of the rich ores that are found 
all the way from Telachapo to the borders of Oregon. 


J. O. L. 
$$$. 


The Franklin Portable Crane. 


The Franklin portable crane and hoist consists of a 
V-shaped base from which rises a curved overhanging 
arm. The winding drum is placed between the sides of 
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PORTABLE CRANE. 


the arm, near the base, the chain extending over guide 
rollers to the outer end of the arm and from thence to 
the hook. The crane is mounted upon four wheels, one 
pair of which is carried by a swiveled axle provided 
with a handle for moving the device from place to place. 
It will be observed that the crane is so constructed that 
the base may be run under a machine, such as a lathe 
or planer, so that the overhanging arm will deposit the 
load at any desired place on the machine. The crane 
is particularly serviceable for handling and transporting 
work in localities not reached by the regular traveling 
crane. It is made in several sizes and capacities by the 
Franklin Portable Crane & Hoist Company of Frank- 
lin, Pa. 


te aa 


The Orford Copper Company protested against a de- 
cision of the Collector of Customs at New York, under 
which duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem was assessed on 
scrap metal, consisting of the shells of exploded car- 
tridges of Mauser bullets. These were found to contain 
approximately 80 per cent. of copper and 20 per cent. 
of nickel. It was held that they were dutiable under 
the clause which assesses 25 per cent. on “ argentine, 
albatay or German silver, manufactured.” It was 
claimed that the material ought to enter free, on the 
ground that it was a composition metal of which copper 
is a component material of chief value. Testimony 
showed that the material is not German silver, because 
it contains no zinc. The protest was sustained. 
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The Pencoyd Works. 


On the occasion of the reception tendered to Percival 
Roberts, Jr., in commemoration of 25 years’ active inter- 
est in and management of the A. & P. Roberts Com- 
pany, a souvenir was prepared which contained the fol- 
lowing account of the development of the Pencoyd plant: 

The erection of the Pencoyd Iron Works was com- 
menced in the year 1852 by Algeron Roberts and Percival 
Roberts, at Pencoyd, Lower Merion Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. Later George Theodore Roberts be- 
came a member of the firm. He retired from the busi- 
ness in 1883. Algeron Roberts died November 5, 1868. 
The firm name was A. & P. Roberts & Co. until Novem- 
ber 26, 1894. On that date the A. & P. Roberts Com- 
pany were incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania, with Percival Roberts as president. His 
death occurring March 30, 1898, he was succeeded by 
Percival Roberts, Jr., who held this position until the 
time of his resignation, May 24, 1901. 


Forges. 


The first products from these works were in the shape 
of forgings—hammered car and locomotive axles forming 
an important part of the output. This product increased 
annually. After 1886 but few iron axles were forged. 
Steel rapidly took the place of iron, and by 1900 three 
hammers were forging from 1800 to 1920 steel axles per 
week, working eight-hour shifts, making 40 axles per 
turn. In 1901 this branch of the business was aban- 
doned. 

In 1889 a 20-ton hammer of German make was erected 
to forge steel ingots to shapes suitable for the finishing 
mills. As but 60 tons per turn could be handled in this 
way, it proved inadequate for the purpose, and since 1891 
has been used for miscellaneous forgings and for the 
preparation of scrap for the melting furnaces. 


Rolling Mills. 


In 1856 an 18-inch two-high bar mill was installed to 
work scrap iron into bars. Rolls for tees, angles and 
other shapes of medium size were added from time to 
time. It continued in service until 1895, when it was re- 
moved and discarded. 

In 1859 a two-high rolling mill and puddle furnaces 
were added for the production of puddled iron. This 
mill was driven by a 24 x 86 vertical Corliss engine, 
which was one of the first Corliss engines applied to roll- 
ing mill service. This department was extended and im- 
proved at intervals until 1895, at which time it contained 
one single and 15-double puddle furnaces, two sets of 
20%-inch three-high rolls and one rotary squeezer, and 
producing about 330 tons of puddle bars per week. In 
this year it was removed and the manufacture of iron 
abandoned. 

In 1875 a 23-inch three-high roll train was erected for 
sthe manufacture of structural shapes. It was supplied by 
three heating furnaces of ordinary type. With the excep- 
tion of replacements due to necessary repairs, and the 
addition of three electric cranes, there have been but few 
changes in the operations of this mill. Its early produc- 
tion was from 250 to 400 tons per week. Its output in 
1901 is from 700 to 900 tons of finished material per 
week. The shapes used in the construction of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition buildings in 1876, and for the first Ele- 
vated Railroad in New York City, were some of the early 
products of this mill. 

In 1876 a 12-inch three-high roll train was built for 
guide iron, small bars, angles, tees, &c. It was supplied 
by two ordinary heating furnaces, which were removed 
in 1896, and a new type of continuous heating furnace 
was erected, which, with other additional facilities, aided 
in increasing the output, which in 1901 is from 500 to 
570 tons of finished material per week. 

In 1884 a 20-inch three-high finishing mill, equipped 
with regenerative gas heating furnaces, was installed 
and continued in successful operation, turning out 500 
tons per week, until 1894, when it was entirely removed, 
and in its place was erected what is known as the 23-28 
inch mill, consisting of a 28-inch two-high reversing 
rovghing mill and a 23-inch three-high finishing mill, 
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each driven by 30 x 36 double reversing engines, geared 
to the mills. The mill is supplied with electrically driven 
rolier tables; 40-ton overhead crane for changing rolls and 
housings; three regenerative gas heating furnaces, with 
necessary gas producers; two electric charging machines, 
&e. Its weekly output of finished material is from 2000 
to 2600 tons. Angles are rolled up to 190 feet long; beams 
to 100 feet long; blooms being used for this purpose of 
from 1150 to 6000 pounds weight. 

In 1891 a 36-inch two-high mill with double reversing 
engines, power driven roller tables, manipulators and 
heating furnaces, was completed to prepare steel for the 
finishing mills. The product of this mill in 1901 is about 
3800 tons of blooms and billets per week. E 


Steel Mill, 


In 1887 a regenerative furnace of 15 tons capacity was 
completed for the manufacture of acid open hearth steel. 
On July 12 the first heat of 8270 pounds of steel ingots 
was cast. Shortly afterward a second furnace was com- 
pleted. 

In 1889 the No. 1 furnace was rebuilt and changed to 
20 tons capacity. A third furnace was started October 
30, 1891, and a fourth furnace on May 10, 1892, both of 
25 tons capacity. The output at this time was 615 tons 
per week. 

As a result of experiments made in 1893, the No. 1 fur- 
nace was rebuilt to arrange for making basic open hearth 
steel, and on September 13 the first melt of basic open 
hearth steel ingots was cast. In the same year No, 2 fur- 
nace was also changed from acid to basic. 

In 1895, to supply the increasing demand for steel, 
four additional 30-ton basic open hearth steel furnaces 
were completed and put in operation, as follows: Fifth 
furnace on April 11, sixth furnace on April 26, seventh 
furnace on September 26, eighth furnace on November 8. 
In 1896 furnace No. 3 was rebuilt, the lining changed 
from acid to basic, and first melt cast on July 25. In 
1897 ‘the ninth furnace was completed, and first melt 
cast on January 22, 1898. In 1898 No. 4 furnace was re- 
built, and the lining changed from acid to basic, first 
melt being cast on March 11. From that time, when the 
weekly production was about 3000 tons of ingots, the out- 
put of this department has been basic open hearth steel. 

In 1898 a tilting furnace of 75 tons capacity and the 
necessary cupolas for melting pig iron, gas producers 
and other appliances, were installed, to make steel by a 
continuous process, and on September 3, 1899, the first 
steel was cast from this furnace. In 1900 the eleventh 
furnace was erected, and cast the first melt on March 12. 

The plant now consists of ten open hearth furnaces, 
each of about 30 tons capacity, and one tilting furnace of 
75 tons capacity, giving an output of 4600 tons of ingots 
per week. 

Bridge and Construction, 

In the year 1859, under the title of the Bridge Com- 
pany, the manufacture and erection of wrought and cast 
iron bridges was commenced. They were the only firm at 
that time engaged in the manufacture of iron bridges. 
Some of the iron entering into these structures was fur- 
nished by the Pencoyd Iron Works; the balance was 
handled elsewhere, as well as the manufacture and fit- 
ting of the several parts. . 

In 1882 a small shop was erected at Pencoyd, at the 
upper end of the 23-inch mill building, for punching 
beams and channels for structural purposes. This was 
continued until the year 1886, when a shop with the nec- 
essary machinery and tools was completed for the man- 
ufacture of railroad bridges, viaducts, &c., which soon 
gave an output of 300 tons per month. In 1888 the shop 
was extended and turned out 600 tons of finished mate- 
rial per month. In 1890 the building was again increased 
in size, and the product likewise to 2000 tons per month. 
In 1894 this shop was remodeled and doubled in size, 
making a building 448 feet long by 200 feet wide. The 
efficiency of the shop was increased by the installation 
of advanced modern methods; the old machinery was re- 
arranged; new and especially designed machines put in; 
the power was changed from steam to electricity, by 
which a machine could be operated independently of any 
others; electrical power hoists and reamers and pneu- 
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matic riveters and tools have been supplied in profusion, 
and every new feature is added that will aid in turning 
out the best work. 

In the operating of this shop efforts are made to have 
the material handled with the greatest possible speed and 
safety. In the process of fabrication, the material is 
taken in the shop at one end and steadily moves toward 
the other end, where it is taken out finished, loaded on 
ears by two 30 tons capacity overhead cranes, and 
shipped away. In 1901 the capacity of the bridge and 
construction department has increased to 7000 to 8000 
tons of finished material per month. 


Bridge and Construction Forge Shops. 
RIVETS, BOLTS, FORGINGS. 

Rivets and bolts were first manufactured at Pencoyd 
in 1889. The output from three rivet machines and one 
bolt machine, in August, 1890, was as follows: 

Pieces. Weight. 
“— 1,570 
160,237 lbs. of rivets { $= 45,941 For August, 1890 
4” —112,726 
4,668 5,268 “ “bolts oy - 

New machines have been built on original lines, de- 
signed to increase the output and to lessen the cost of 
production. To illustrate the growth of this branch of in- 
dustry, the following statement shows the production for 
August, 1901, from four improved bolt and rivet ma- 
chines: 

Pieces. Weight. 
54”— 2,650 ) 

ere 852,440 Ibs. of rivets { $n —go1'o3t | For August, 1901 
h” 528,759 | 

197,644 216,949 “ “ bolts " 

In 1893 the first solid steel sleeve nuts were forged to 
take the place of wrought iron for bridge work. This 
department also manufactures miscellaneous forgings for 
bridge work and for machinery. In August, 1901, 5700 
pieces, weighing 38,119 pounds, were turned out. Fuel 
oil has been largely used in this department for heating 
purposes since 1890. 


The Eye Bar Shop 


“e “ 


contains a complete equipment of hydraulic machin- 
ery, embracing pumps, accumulators, upsetting machine 
and shearing, punching, rolling, straightening and boring 
tools, and the necessary heating and annealing furnaces. 
This plant, which originated in 1890, was designed for 
the manufacture of eye bars up to 8 inches wide, with 
heads 18 inches in diameter. Recently a hydraulic test- 
ing machine has been added, with a pulling capacity of 
600 tons, operating on bars 40 feet long. In January, 
1891, 242 heads or 121 eye bars were upset. In August, 
1991, 1732 heads or 866 eye bars were maue. 


Electric Power and Lighting. 


‘The primitive hand torch furnished artificial light for 
operations at night until the year 1882, when the first 
dynamo was installed. It was located overhead in the 
lower end of the present machine shop and furnished cur- 
rent for ten are lamps. In January, 1886, an electric 
light station was established at one end of the black- 
smith shop, another dynamo placed therein, and 25 addi- 
tional are lamps distributed throughout the works. 
About the same time a dynamo was put in to furnish 300 
incandescent lights for the offices, machine and bridge 
shops. 

In 1889 the electric light station was removed to a 
new building erected on the site of the present power 
station, and an additional 35 are light dynamo installed. 
In this year electricity for power was first used, and a 20 
horse-power 110-volt generator and a 10 horse-power mo- 
tor were placed in the bridge shop to drive an eight-head 
multiple drill gantry. 

In 1891 a 20-ton overhead electric traveling crane was 
placed in the blooming mill. This was the first crane ofthis 
character put inservice at Pencoyd. A30-kw. generator was 
also added to the plant, and motors distributed in the 
mills for driving machinery. In 1892 a 6-ton overhead 
traveling crane was installed to cover the space between 
the 12 and 20 inch mill building and the machine shop, 
and used for loading material on cars for shipment. 

During the succeeding years there was a gradual dis- 
placement of shafting, belting, engines, &c., and the sub- 


stitution of electric motors connected direct to individual 
machines; power being obtained from a central plant in 
which the generating units were added to, until at date, 
in place of one 30-kw. unit, there are now installed five 
220-volt generators of 1100 kw. capacity, furnishing pow- 
er for 67 cranes equipped with 159 motors, six charging 
machines—20 motors, in addition to 387 motors distrib- 
uted throughout the works, 300 are lights and 2000 16 
candle-power incandescent lamps, aggregating 4645 
horse-power of motors, ranging in size from 1-6 to 125 
horse-power. 
Bollers and Engines, 


Up to 1880 steam for power was generated in boilers 
placed over heating and puddling furnaces, utilizing the 
waste heat of same. 

In 1882 the first auxiliary water tube boilers were 
erected (312 horse-power, which was added to from time 
to time). At the present time there are more than 6000 
horse-power boilers required, consuming 5000 tons of coal 
per month, evaporating 170,000 pounds of water per hour. 
These are equipped with modern automatic stokers, coal 
and ash conveyors, water purifying and heating appli- 
ances. 

In 1852 one 50 horse-power engine, driving a tilting 
hammer and a blower for furnaces, furnished all the 
power required. In 1901 more than 12,000 horse-power 
of engines are in use, in addition to 4000 horse-power of 
electric motors. 

In 1852 a small creek emptying into the river close to 
the mill, supplying about 50 gallons of water per min- 
ute, furnished more than was needed for steam and 
other purposes of the works. In 1901 8,000,000 gallons 
for 24 hours, drawn from the river, are consumed, re- 
quiring 37 pumps of various sizes. 

Producers, 

In 1884 the 20-inch mill was built, bringing into serv- 
ice the first furnaces using producer gas. In 1901 65 pro- 
ducers are in use, consuming more than 8000 tons of coal 
per month; five of these are mechanical producers recent- 
ly erected, consuming 2400 pounds of coal per hour, at re- 
duced cost of labor, compared with 400 pounds per hour 
used on former type of producer. 

Important accessories for the successful operation of 
the several departments are: The machine shop, pattern, 
templet and carpenter shops, iron, steel and brass foun- 
dries, blacksmith shops, roll turning department, physical 
and chemical laboratories, tool rooms, electrical repair 
shops, and all other features which may help the works 
to be self sustainirg as far as possible. When break 
downs occur, repairs are handled quickly, and constant 
endeavors are made to keep the works running continu- 
ously, for the mutual benefit of the company and the 
2900 employees. 


Export Shipments for Years 1894 to 1901 Inclusive. 








Japan. So. America. Africa. 
SCG anekenax naan. _ Geeta eee t—t~—iéit ww 
PCC ae rea ees wes 0 a, V aera ee —=—)—S we 
cf Te eo ee oe eee. ay ee er 
Rca ae eek a wee a [cer 060CtC~éC Ree lté“‘é‘“®! Wi 
A Sa ka ed an ae a ake Renee «a deatent ua, Saran 
Bia a 6 be 06a Sace an 14,888,596 eee 1,395,639 
Bs 6ad 466.oe malice Oa 5,223,518 oe.” $<. ayawes 
oo ae 50,200 12,000,000 
airs sews aad 36,879,676 3,317,338 13,395,639 
Canada. Mexico. Sweden. Australia. 

Rs Male dad t ah onan. NR dale Caeaatal ce eee 
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CO EE eee eT ee oe ee eee ee 
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ES ee tae. Geeeeee)6=— oc aswwae- Seaver 
ee ris 8 ee ee 
RC 6A vee ncaa ae  . caceietinm 189,210 Cee. gkgieas 
1901 (six months)... 140,448 406,200' __—...... 933,592 
BORG iis acceded 2,684,558 6,116,587 69,854 933,592 

Finished Products B, & C, Department, 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 
0 a re ere 9,682 RO vek oss ceva sians 31, 

SE aR REAR ROR TKR 13,898 Sis sb aceaciaeoews 43,913 
DS 6) e066 x 8 een ee) ee Bess dh. ain waltwe we. 43,910 
Nis dw Sie a ie a 26,765 Det auh ciaueenca as 59,923 
i incina ew anaes 29,065 Se ach Rede ey tees 66,889 
(0 Re ee ee ie 31,791 dita litte: afeirm araca ac 64,010 
DN tatade see aawer 42,733 BS Shs oa. es eee 71,115 


There was an incident occurred at Pencoyd which is 
deserving of mention in the annals of its history—that 
is, that in the summer of 1863 the employees of the works 
were drilled every afternoon by Algernon Roberts on the 
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site which is now occupied by the 12-inch and 20-inch 
mills. A number of these men enlisted in the service of 
the State, the firm paying the men a bounty and month- 
ly pay equivalent, in addition to the sum paid by the 
State, the firm also caring for their families during 
their absence in the army. 


Shipments of Finished Products from Pencoyd Iron 
Works, Rolling Mill Department. 


Gross tons. Gross aoe, 


The Heat Treatment of Steel.* 
BY M. E. VANDERHEYM. 


In 1891 the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée Railway Com- 
pany determined to replace their iron axles and tires by 
steel ones, and, from the beginning, they specified un- 
der the advice of their Testing Bureau that these 
articles should be subjected to a treatment which 
consisted in heating them to bright cherry red and im- 
mediately cooling them suddenly in the air. Experi- 
ments had demonstrated the superiority of this mode of 
annealing over the old process of slow cooling in the fur- 
nace. The following test had made this superiority evi- 
dent in a very precise manner: 

Five test bars, A, B, C, D, E, were cut cold out of a 
medium hard steel] axle, their finished dimensions being 
75 x 24 x 9 mm. (approximating 3 x 15-16 x % inch). 
They were nicked across the flat side 1 mm. deep, and 
one end of the bar was gripped in a vise jaw, leaving 51 
mm. (2 inches) free. A weight of 10 kilos (22 pounds) 
was made to fall 250 mm. (10 inches) on the extremity 
of the free end. 

The results were as follows: 


Number 
of blows 
to break 


Mode of treatment. the bar. 


A—Not annealed, natural state 

B—Heated to cherry red, taken out of furnace and cooled 
in the air 

C—Heated to cherry red, taken out of furnace when the 
temperature had fallen to 200 degrees C. (392 de- 
grees F.), and cooled in the air 

D—Same treatment, but cooled in lime 

E—aAnnealed to cherry red with slow cooling in furnace. 

Some further and more complete experiments were 
made on bars drawn out under the hammer in portions 
of steel axles from various sources. They were marked 
E, F, G, H. One of the bars of each series was allowed 
to remain in its natural state. The second was annealed 
a la volée +—that is to say, with sudden cooling in free air. 
The third was annealed and cooled down slowly in the 
furnace. 

In each of the bars thus treated test pieces were cut 
out cold as follows: 

1. A piece 20 mm. (25-32 inch) in diameter for tensile 
tests. 

2. A piece 20 mm. square for rigidity tests. 

8. A piece 20 mm. square to be nicked and tested for 
brittleness. 

The elastic limit was measured by means of Neel & 
Clermont’s elasticimeter. Brittleness was ascertained by 
the method devised by M. Barba, chief engineer of the 


* Engineer of tests for the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée Rail- 
way Company. 

+“A la volée,” literally “‘on the wing,” because the articles 
after being withdrawn from the furnace are brandished in the 
air. It seems that a moderate blast would accomplish the same 
object and could be applied to more bulky articles. 


, weight is then dropped on t 
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Creusot Works,* with the following modifications: In- 
stead of nicking the piece with a chisel, an operation 
which is likely to modify the texture of the metal to a 
depth varying according to its nature, a triangular cut- 
ter of chrome steel was used. Moreover, as it is very 
hard to nick the four faces of a square on a shaper so 
that the nicks will exactly meet, the rectilinear incisions 
were replaced by a circular cut made in a lathe, thus 
leaving a full section of constant surface. 

The Barba method was adopted in preference to the 
usual mode of testing where the bars rest on bearings at 
each end, because very precise experiments have demon- 
strated that the latter method causes a considerable rise 
of temperature in the bar, which affects the results. The 
brittleness test with both ends bearing has also this very 
serious objection that a notable portion of the vis viva of 
the weight is spent in bending the bar, and as this is 
variable and dependent upon the hardness of the metal, 
the results are not comparable from the single stand- 
point of brittleness proper. In the Barba method, where 
brittleness is measured by the fall of the drop which 
causes the breaking of the nicked portion, this objection 
obtains in a very much smaller degree. 

The accompanying tables which sum up the results 
obtained in these various experiments clearly bring out 
the advantages of annealing and sudden cooling in air 
over annealing and slow cooling in the furnace. 

In the tables the letter A applies to metal in its nat- 
ural state, the letter B to metal annealed and suddenly 
cooled in air, and the letter C to metal annealed and 
slowly cooled in the furnace. 

Tensile Tests, 


Test pieces 20 mm, (25-832 inch) In diameter. 
Breaking 
strain. 

Pounds p r Blongation. traction. 
8q. inch. Per cent. Per cent. 
63,867 26 54.9 
65,474 26.6 55.5 
60,311 25.9 52.6 
63,156 21.7 58.2 
65,289 if 55.5 
57,173 . 58.8 
66,285 , 58.2 
69,272 4 56.2 
63,298 ' 52.8 
65,474 . 55.5 
65,007 24.5 56.2 
60,311 26.5 58.8 

It will be seen that both as to elastic limit and break- 
ing strain, annealing and sudden cooling shows a marked 
superiority, while elongation is about the same for the 


two methods employed. 


Rigidity Tests. 
Weight of drop, 25 kilos (55 pounds); distance between bear- 
ings, 160 mm, (65-16 inches) ; section of test pleces, 20 x 
20 mm. (25-32 inch square). 


limit. 
Pounds per 
sq. inch. 
31,862 
34,707 
27,310 


Con- 
Treat- 


ment. 


Ane, 


A 
B 
Cc 
it 

Le 

{i 
B 
Cc 
A 
B 


H 
H 


‘!_ 
Q 


Angle of bend 
after one blow. 
Dees. 
75.5 


68.0 


Here again we see that from the standpoint of defor- 
mation under blows, annealing followed by sudden cool- 
ing has the advantage over annealing and slow cooling. 


Drop Tests on Nicked Bars. Barba Method. 


Weight of drop, 25 kilos (55 pounds); projecting end of bar, 
25 mm. (1 inch). 
Minimum 
fall of drop to 
cause breaking. 


Mode of treatment. Inches. 


G 


H 


* The Barba method consists in nae a square plece al! 

around with a chisel, then — one end in a vise jaw. A 

e projecting end, brittleness being 

measu by the number of blows necessary to break the piece 
at the nicked place. ' 
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In these experiments still more than in the preceding 
ones the superiority of annealing and sudden cooling can 
be recognized. These results have a real importance, for 
in railroad practice the material which the rolling stock 
is composed of is continually subjected to trepidations 
and blows, and a high resistance against this class of 
strains is a precious quality. 

M. Godron, Inspector-General of Naval Engineering, 
has presented to the Commission for Testing Materials 
a paper by M. Auscher, Engineer of Naval Construction, 
wherein the advantages due to quenching soft and me- 
dium hard steels are brought out. The results cited in 
the paper are, as well as ours, in complete accord with 
the Tchernoff theory. They would lead to the adoption 
of quenching in preference to annealing and sudden cool- 
ing because the improvements in the resisting qualities 
of the metal are more marked. Nevertheless, the Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranée Railway Company have preferred an- 
nealing and sudden cooling because quenching, being 
more brutal, causes strains which may result in cracks 
if they develop in regions where lack of homogeneity 
exists, or where there are abrupt differences of thick- 
ness. The break in the piston rod of the “ Bruix” is an 
example in point. 

Following the same idea, the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 
Railway Company have forbidden annealing and sud- 
den cooling for all pleces which by reason of their form 
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(Letract from a paper on “ Steel Castings” by A. Tissot.) 

We shall have closed our description of manufactur- 
ing operations when we have indicated an important im- 
provement lately introduced, which brings annealing to 
perfection. 

It is well known that annealing is advantageous in all 
cases, even with soft metal obtained in basic open hearth 
furnaces or side blown converters, but it is indispensable 
with the rather hard material from acid furnaces. Un- 
til lately it was practiced in the ordinary way, return- 
ing to the metal in this manner a great part of its elas- 
ticity by suppressing the molecular strains caused by 
shrinking, but it brought about only a partial improve- 
ment in the grain of unforged metal, where the distribu- 
tion of the cement and the diffusion of the carbon neces- 
sarily remained irregular and incomplete. In this in- 
stance again the fine theories of Tschernoff, Osmond and 
Werth were to lead to a remarkable progress. These ex- 
perimenters had explained why a simple annealing at 
practical temperatures, unless it be prolonged beyond 
measure, could give, without quenching, but an incom- 
plete result. Tschernoff had shown that by fixing the 
amorphous state of the grain above his point 86 it re- 
mained fine and homogeneous. The idea occurred then 
of subjecting the pieces in the course of being annealed 
to a cooling, a sort of quenching in the air, stopping at a 
point where this cooling might again bring about unde 





TESTS OF CAST STEEL BUMPERS ANNEALED 


are apt to become subject to internal strains when the 
temperature decreases, as, for instance, in steel castings 
where thick parts are united by thinner webs and ribs 
likely to cool more rapidly. The specifications for such 
pieces require that they shall be heated to bright cherry 
red, and that the furnace shall then be cooled as rapid- 
ly as possible to dark red temperature. The pieces are 
then allowed to cool down in the furnace. This allows 
the strains to become equalized by producing their ef- 
fect upon a metal which is yet hot and sufficiently 
plastic. 

The demonstrated advantages of annealing and rapid 
cooling have made possible the production of steel cast- 
ings possessing great resistance against shocks. Steel 
castings, to a greater extent than forged steel, gain by 
annealing and sudden cooling, because, being cast at a 
higher temperature, they cool down quietly, thus favor- 
ing the formation of crystals. Before annealing, the 
structure is foliated and coarse, making the piece unable 
to resist shocks. It may truly be said that without an- 
nealing and sudden cooling, which completely transform 
the texture, steel castings would but partly possess the 
qualities which are expected in them for practical use. 

We have appended to this note a photographic repro- 
duction of cast steel bumpers which have been treated 
by annealing and sudden cooling and then tested under 
the drop. They conclusively show the degree of mal- 
leability and resistance to blows that steel castings ac- 
quire by this mode of treatment.* 


* A, original bumper; B and C, bumpers after the drop test. 


AND SUDDENLY COOLED. 


sirable internal strains. This experiment has produced 
remarkable results. By heating steel to about 1000 de- 
grees C. (1832 degrees F.) and cooling it suddenly in the 
air down to about 600 degrees C. (1112 degrees F.) it has 
been possible to improve its qualities in a notable propor- 
tion. The tensile strength is slightly raised, but the 
toughness or resistance to blows is considerably ampli- 
fied, whatever the nature of the steel may be, hard, me- 
dium hard or soft. The effect of this operation is as no- 
ticeable in the finished entire castings as in the test 
pieces and the conditions of resistance to blows, to 
crushing and shearing are rendered much more favorable 


* by the increase of tenacity of the metal thus treated. It 


is chiefly to be seen in drop tests made on railway wheels, 
bumpers, &c., and in hammer and bending tests. Air 
quenched metal is much more elastic than when an- 
nealed in the old way, and it stands much rougher usage 
without cracking or breaking. 


rr 


Rumors are current of an amalgamation of the Do- 
minion Coal Company and of the Dominion Iron-& Steel 
Company, both of whom are now controlled by Canadian 
capital, the Boston interests having sold out. The capi- 
talization of the two companies is now divided as fol- 
lows: Dominion Iron & Steel, $15,000,000 common stock, 
$5,000,000 cfimulative preferred stock and $8,000,000 5 
per cent. first mortgage bonds; Dominion Coal Company, 
$15,000,000 common stock, $3,000,000 8 per cent. preferred 
and $2,794,500 first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Mexico’s Finances. 

DURANGO, MEXICO, January 20, 1902.—For a country 
which only a few years ago possessed no credit to speak 
of, the financial showing recently made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury is of a most encouraging character, and 
one which strikingly shows the honesty and ability of 
those who have guided the nation’s progress. Without 
following too closely the exhibit made by the Minister, it 
will serve the purpose to say that the fiscal year 1900- 
1901 shows a balance in the national treasury of some 
$31,000,000, Mexican. The national credit has been re- 
established, Mexican securities now being eagerly sought 
in the world’s money markets. The treasury surplus 
above mentioned has been obtained—earned is the better 
word—by a wise system of financiering, the credit of 
its inception and continuance with.such satisfactory re- 
sults belonging altogether to the able Minister of 
Hacienda. This respectable surplus began to accumu- 
late in 1895-96, which year showed $5,451,347 to the 
nation’s credit. In the following six years the amount 
reached $26,036,024. The addition of guarantee deposits 
in German banks make up the total. Considering the 
heavy load imposed upon the treasury by the deprecia- 
tion of the peso, and the fact that the interest on the 
public debt has to be paid in gold, Mexico’s position at 
the opening of the year 1902 ought to be a striking ob- 
ject lesson, illustrative of what can be accomplished by 
capable statesmen inspired by true patriotism. The pub- 
lic debt at the close of the last fiscal year was $113,910,- 
620, figured on a gold basis. 


Increase of Exports. 


The Secretary in presenting his estimates for the 
coming year to Congress, disclosed the fact that there 
was a gratifying increase in the volume of exports dur- 
ing the three years prior to 1900-1901, and a marked 
falling off in the latter year, principally in vegetable 
products. 

For the fiscal year 1902-1903, the Secretary estimates 
the revenues at $64,823,400 and .the disbursements at 
$64,738,815.83, leaving a surplus of $84,584.17. 


Petroleum Exploration. 


Explorations for petroleum continue in various parts 
of the Republic. The attention of the oil hunters is 
at the present time concentrated upon lands in the 
neighborhood of Lake Texcoco, in the Valley of Mexico. 
Speculation in real estate where indications of oil have 
been found has been very active of late in the City of 
Mexico. Experts declare that the region will prove to 
be oil productive and that the area within which oil 
will be found largely exceeds the Beaumont, Texas, 
field in extent. Drilling and prospecting for oil con- 
tinue in the Atlantic Coast States. Five hundred tons 
of machinery consigned to companies engaged in oil 
explorations were recently received at Vera Cruz. 


Agricultural Implements from Europe, 

As evidence that much is yet to be done in the way of 
advertising thesuperiority of United States manufactured 
tools and machinery, it may be sufficient to note that 
among recent imports at the port of Vera Cruz was a 
large shipment of machinery and agricultural imple- 
ments from Europe. Manufacturers of the United 
States should not rest satisfied with the efforts made 
to dispose of their products, particularly when they are 
in the line of agricultural implements and machines, by 
local agents; they should send energetic, practical men 
to the country; men who are able to go into the fields 
and demonstrated by actual use the points of superiority 
possessed by their machines. If this work were intel- 
ligently and thoroughly done, in a very little while the 
native ranchero would have “no use” for antiquated 
European tools and machinery. Where the patent 
threshing machine is still the patient mule, of course, 
the foreign manufacturer is able to offer something 
better; but it remains for the makers of farming imple- 
ments in the United States to educate the Mexican farnt- 
ers, and to demonstrate to them the recognized fact that 
their plows, reapers, threshing machines, &c., are supe- 
rior to any others in the world. When this has been 
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done importations of the class above referred to will 
cease. 
Bids for Water System. 


The Ayuntamiento of Orizaba, Vera Cruz, invites 
bids for the conveyance and distribution of water to 
the inhabitants of that town. The proposed service 
comprises a rubble work masonry canal to provide for 
a minimum consumption of 130 liters per second, and 
the construction of storage tanks with a capacity of 
1000 c. m. each, the same to be made in excavation. 
Proposals for the work are invited from foreign con- 
tractors. Full particulars may be obtained by address- 
ing Sefior M. Laseano, Secretary, Orizaba, V.C. J.J. D. 


Pig Iron and Coal in Scotland. 


GiLascow, January 10, 1902.—Great as was the ac- 
tivity in the shipbuilding industry of Scotland last year 
the consumption of iron and steel was not so large as 
might have been expected, for there was comparative 
lethargy in some other branches of industry during @ 
portion of the year. Still an output of 554,406 tons of 
new ships naturally required more material than did the 
output of 534,759 tons in 1900. What then was the con- 
sumption of pig iron in Scotland? This I propose short- 
ly to show. 

The Consumption of Pig Iron. 


In the first place, then, there were in blast during the 
year an average of about 81 furnaces, each producing on 
an average 256 tons of pig iron per week. These are 
small furnaces, of course, compared with the American 
type, but they are adapted to the Scotch process of 
smelting with splint coal, not with coke. The weekly 
average was 286 tons in 1897, and has gone down since, 
owing to the larger quantity of low grade ore that has 
now to he put through. The total output for the year 
was 1,113,980 tons, or 39,906 tons less than in 1900. Of 
this 118,090 tons were exported to foreign countries and 
159,357 tons to England, in all 277,447 tons, as compared 
with 331,499 tons in the previous year. This marks a de- 
crease of 54,052 tons in the external demand, of which 
39.727 tons was in the case of foreign countries. The 
consumption in Scotland was 835,932 tons, of which 160,- 
159 tons was in foundries and 675,773 tons in malleable 
iron and steel works. This total compares with 964,791 
tons in 1900, an apparent decrease in the Scotch con- 
sumption of 128,859 tons, to which I shall presently re- 
fer. The total deliveries for home consumption and 
shipment were thus 1,118,379 tons (or 182,911 tons less 
than in 1900), and left 611 tons to be added to stock. 
The position, therefore, works out as under: 


Scotch Pig Iron, 1901. 


Stock at December 31, 1900 
Production in 1901 


Tons. 
184,646 
1,113,990 


1,248,686 

1,118,379 

Stock at December 31, 1901 135,257 

Of the stock, 58,329 tons was in the public warrant 
stores and 76,933 tons in makers’ yards. In the one case 
there is a decrease of 12,962 tons, and in the other an 
increase of 13,573 tons, on the year. The exports of the 


_ year thus compare with 1900: 


1901. 

Tons. 
1,490 
9,865 
2,785 
1,809 
4,343 


1900. 

Tons. 
9,661 
56,722 
12,080 
1,367 
5,122 
14,433 
14,142 


Exported to— 

France 
Germany and Austria 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Russia 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy 
United States 
British North America 9,280 
Australia, India and the Far East.... 28,942 35,010 

It will be seen that the greater portion of the decrease 
is due to the lessened demands of Germany, which was 
our largest customer in 1900. In 1901 Italy was our 
largest foreign buyer. It will be noted that last year we 
sent only 4480 tons to Canada, as against 9280 tons in 
1900, and to some it may seem odd that we should send 
any at ail to Canada, when so much is now being pro- 
duced there. But there are different kinds of pig iron, 
and we both give to and recefve from Canada and the 
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United States. Now it will be of interest to compare the 
above exports of Scotch pig iron with those of the whole 
country. 

United Kingdom Baports of Pig Iron, 





1901. 1900. 

To— Tons. Tons. 
0 See eee er eee 12,635 21,269 
P< ccCeeeN eu eie ma chk Wee eee? 40,725 50,960 
EE Scraca es ku dud ao kA whe oleae 17,088 16,726 
I 55's 8a hore ihe bw he nee eee 21,971 22,381 
IS ios Che oe Deki tunens welo sian ere aaa me 204,861 459,900 
REE eines eddie oa Opa ae eee ee eee 126,851 382,746 
Derk newe thes Caer ua vans hesae 55,893 131,273 
DE ac cc aida Ac eer oR es wee eee 71,907 128,431 
PETC: CHE. BOOT el < 6oc ccceccevenes 9,372 6,461 
DN Senidrecwnns ew daehnet uns . . 196,986 108,994 
Pn cadektecaxh her eacReawaws aces 28,806 8,868 
po eee eee ee 44,283 45,002 
Australla and New Zealand.......... 32,602 82,244 
CR, Vi ot bee ee eee ee wea elena 9,158 10,204 
ee ING iinic bios ck CR Waweieelenen 56,085 50,052 
ia wish d aA a a wae BK ee 839,223 1,427,525 


Note the tremendous drop in the shipments to Ger- 
many, which include practically all those debited to Hol- 
land and the greater portion of those debited to Bel- 
gium, being merely sent through the ports of these coun- 
tries. 

A casual glance at the above figures will give the 
impression that the Scotch iron and steel making indus- 
tries were in a much less active condition last year than 
in 1900. Asa matter of fact, shipbuilders and engineers 
were as busy as they could be all the year, and for only 
a portion of the year did iron and steel masters experi- 
ence anything like a scarcity of orders. They do not 
work on Scotch pig iron alone, but draw habitually on 
Cleveland for foundry iron and on Cumberland for steel 
making iron. Now it so happened that last year there 
was an abnormally wide difference in price between 
Seotch and Cleveland iron. The normal difference is 
about 5 to 6 shillings per ton, that is to say, Scotch 
lron is usually about 5 to 6 shillings per ton dearer than 
Cleveland, and this difference is just about enough to 
pay the cost of transport from the Yorkshire furnaces 
to the Scotch consuming centers. But last year, part- 
ly owing to the great falling off in the foreign (especially 
German) demand for Cleveland iron, the production was 
more than the market could absorb (though materially 
reduced), and so the price ruled, while the price of Scotch 
fron was sustained by the warrants having practically 
all fallen into the hands of a London syndicate, who held 
for a rise, but who were compelled to “ part” at a loss 
before the close of the year. Krom these two causes the 
difference between Cleveland and Scotch iron ranged 
from 8 to 13 shillings or so per ton during the year, and as 
a consequence of that the shipments to Scotland were 
stimulated. For the year they amounted to 456,000 tons, 
as compared with 278,000 tons in 1900. There was less 
hematite iron imported from Cumberland last year than 
in 1900, partly because the scotch smelters were making 
more hematite and less ordinary iron, but there was a 
new feature in the importations from Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia. These in the aggregate amounted to 53,000 tons, 
of foundry quality, all going direct into consumption. 
The net result, then, is this: 

Consumption of Pig Iron in Scotland. 





1901. 1900. 

Tons. Tons. 

POMEL Vouk seOus Gi e wceaaed 835,932 964,791 
eR ee rrr re 114,000 169,000 
MON fn o's s 40s Wen wwe vain 456,000 278,000 
ED SUING 605 ca vacwaewsacuacs | ee 
at: Hie ERS eae bs AER 1,458,932 1,411,791 


There was, therefore, last year a net increase of 47,- 
141 tons in the Scotch consumption. It was even larger, 
for there were two or three parcels of German iron 
brought in which do not figure in these returns. I cal- 
culate that the consumption of the Scotch steel works 
last year was about 1,000,000 tons. Yet they did not be- 
gin general operations until February, being under an 
agreement among themselves to continue the New Year 
holidays for a month, with a view to getting down coal 
prices by allowing supplies to accumulate at the pits. 


Prices, 


With regard to the prices of pig iron, it is noteworthy 
that the top figure was reached at the beginning and the 
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bottom figure at the end of the year. This does not, 
however, mean that the decline was continuous during 
the year, for there was a good deal of sliding up and 
down until the “ corner” collapsed in the second half of 
December. Then the price dropped straight from 56 to 
48 shillings 9 pence. 

The following are some interesting illustrative fig- 
ures: 


Scotch Pig Iron. 


1901. 1900. 
Average price of warrants... 53s. 914d. 69s. 4 4. 
Highest price of warrants ..58s. 6 d. 77s. 10444. 
Lowest price of warrants.... .48s. 9 4. 59s. 8 4d. 
Furnaces existing............. von Sa 104 
Furnaces in biast............ ce 83 
Stocks at December 31, tons........135,257 134,257 
Tonnage of vessels launched... . .554,406 534,759 


Scotch smelters have not been well circumstanced in 
the matter of costs during the year. They have got wages 
down a bit, but have been paying dear both for imported 
ore and for coal. Their complaint just now is that since 
the collapse last month the price of warrants is below the 
cost of production. 

The Coal Trade. 

What was the actual output of coal in Scotland last 
vear is not known, but as the miners were working stead- 
ily and there were no serious labor disputes, it is prob- 
able that the total was fully up to that of 1900—viz., 33,- 
000,000 tops. Prices of shipping coal have declined about 
25 per cent. since the beginning of 1901, but splint coal 
for the blast furnaces has not deciined proportionately. 
In point of fact smelters are only paying a shilling or 
two less for their fuel than they were paying when iron 
was 10 shillings higher. 

Yet the shipments of coal from Scotland were 1,000,- 
000 tons less in 1901 than in 1900, so that, output being 
equal, there has been the additional quantity to dispose 
of at home. At one time the decrease promised to be 
much Jarger, but toward the close of the year there was 
quite a rush to get away cargoes, suggestive, indeed of 
anticipated contract deliveries in order to obtain the 
benefit of the rebate of the export duty, which benefit 
expired December 31. This export duty has borne, and 
will bear, more severely upon Scotland than upon the 
rest of the country, because of the large quantity of low 
priced coal shipped at the Scotch ports to markets where 
it comes into competition with foreign coal. The total 
exports to foreign countries last year from Scotland 
were 6,193,494 tons, as against 7,376,942 tons in 1900, so. 
that the industrial depression on the Continent and the 
export tax have affected our trade to the extent of 1,183,- 
448 tons, in spite of the unprecedentedly low range of 
freights. B. T. 


ee 


The Republic Works Make Large Yields.—The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company are doing good work at 
their various blast furnaces. Hazelton Furnace turned 
out 392 tons of pig iron on the 22d inst., which sur- 
passes any previous record made by the same stack. 
Its highest record heretofore was 330 tons. The Hannah 
Furnace on the 18th inst. produced 357 tons, which is 
likewise its largest yield. This furnace has averaged 
about 304 tons this month. The Hall Furnace on the 
5th inst. made 150 tons, which is also its highest out- 
put. The good record made by all these furnaces has 
been done on West Virginia coke, which makes the per- 
formance more remarkable. A still better showing 
could have been made if the company had been able to 
secure their usual supply of Connellsville coke. The 
Atlantic Furnace is being improved by the erection of 
two new blowing engines. The new Pioneer stack will 
be blown in about March 1 and will add considerably to 
the output of iron in Alabama. Excellent work is being 
done by their Bessemer steel works. On the 13th inst. 
these works turned out 779 tons of ingots and 723 tons 
of billets, both being records for this plant. The esti- 
mated capacity of the works had been 600 tons of billets. 
—_ 

M. Paul de Sincay, the general manager of the Vieille 
Montagne Company, is quoted to the effect that a 
syndicate of the French, Belgian, English and Eastern 
German works has been established, and that now the 
Silesian works are also in the pool. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Concerning Ore. 


In the issue of December 26 I drew attention to some 
articles which have recently appeared in the Statist, in 
which it was alleged that there is a growing shortage of 
iron ore on this side of the Atlantic, and particularly in 
Spain. It was there stated that there cannot be more 
than 15,000,000 tons of ore existing in the Bilbao mines. 
I added: ‘ This is strongly disputed, but [ imagine it is 
near the truth.’”’ My reason for adding that sentence 
was that the opinions of experts as expressed during 
the past 12 months on this point are fairly unanimous. 
I have now received a letter from a correspondent, who 
writes: “In your recent article you drifted into a dis- 
cussion upon the iron ore situation in Spain, and referred 
to the now somewhat ancient estimate on the basis of 
which only 15,000,000 tons of Bilbao iron ore is now 
supposed to be still in the ground. You said you 
imagined this to be nearly correct. If there is one thing 
more than another in our business on which the dicta 
of experts are unreliable, it is the amount of iron ore 
stili in the bosom of the earth in any particular locality. 
The pessimists among mining experts are just as fallible 
as the optimists, of which latter it is said: Positive, 
liar; comparative, liar; superlative, mining engineer. 
The five separate ranges of the great Lake Superior 
region were discovered successively in the face of ‘im- 
possibles’ from the knowing. The last and greatest, 
the Mesaba range, was turned up by obstinate green- 
horns against the ‘no’ of geologists. You cannot prove 
a negative, and you cannot see into the earth. I venture 
to predict that five years will see the unearthing in 
Spain of iron ore deposits greater than were ever before 
dreamed of there.” My correspondent may be right, and 
his opinion is certainly worth having. In this connection 
two announcements regarding a discovery of ore in Eng- 
land are apropos. The first is to the effect that the 
Millom & Askam Iron Company have discovered four 
new beds and are now engaged in sinking shafts to reach 
it. In one case a pocket has been pierced through 35 
feet of ore, and the explorers have not yet reached the 
bottom of the deposit. The same company have very 
good prospects of iron ore in West Cumberland. They 
own the Ullibank royalty, near Egremont, and there 
are indications that the same deposit of iron ore will 
be reached as that which is being successfully worked 
in the neighboring mine of Ullcoats. The latter is. as 
yet the most prosperous and most productive mine in 
West Cumberland. The second announcement is that 
Kennedy Bros. have made an important discovery of 
hematite iron ore in the Furness district, on the shores 
of the Duddon Estuary, near Barrow. At a depth of 


‘90 feet a valuable deposit of rich ore has been pierced to 


the depth of 60 feet, and the bottom has not yet been 
reached. The quality is said to be of the best, and gives 
indications that a large body of metal underlies the 
‘Duddon Estuary. While I am on this subject, it might 
be well to draw attention to a paper read recently by 
J. D. Kendall before the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy upon the subject of ore in sight. There are a 
great many valuable and practical hints in this paper 
which mining engineers should make themselves ac- 


-quainted with. 


Metals from America, 
I append herewith a statement giving the registered 


quantities of pig iron, iron bar, angles, bolts and rods, 


unwrought steel and steel rails imported into each port 
of the United Kingdom from the United States during 
the month of December in the years 1900 and 1901: 


Pig Iron, 


1900. 1901. 

Tons. Tons, 

IS 6S Sal tl ate ar as Cue eee oe 100 185 
EE cee o's baw 5 oko een a 6-8 «b's whine 7,335 495 
Sola stdianctcices ere bee 3,505 2,063 
EE ere ee a ne 107 ae 
i Sg ata ds i aa fl al ole 1,249 en 
EE bs:a > 000596565550 b SaaS 1,857 - 252 








14,158 2,995 








Iron Bar, Angle, Bolt and Red. 
RE: Sa carne ea amate nial Remax et ee 44 
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Manchester 
ED <S4.544 40245 DARED RED CENA C OD 351 
Sei ccdwOeU ae adaasewawuyieleees 93 
1,077 15 
Deduct, to correct previous state- 
ee as O50 6k werk ewan 463 
614 15 
Unwrought Steel. 
Te eT ee eee 200 3 
SND, 6 era:S yi sca SNES ga aaeete eo ae 7,991 21 
aa US EAE MER eee Sek ae 1,032 
SRS 6nIa ao Ws:s a ae ri Oe Re ee 2 
IIE 5 oa. ca Wow Brat uncale ScSew Aires’ a 3,141 96 
RIN Xichd sone Ereiaie mia ase oop ge ee 297 
PE “85605400 n5unyenwniawceenemnts 4,490 
NINN 9 eis. a. frety dled wid io wis ec wala oo 1,017 
SIN 6 5.5 obi dss oa ie ni ws a ice ian eh 4,575 a 
PE eikcictscatinene ciesiesines bee 6,135 433 
DE chil « cisug eC uee «Obese Dae Semen oe 8 ees 
NI ota Hpnies peaches Hee Re ee 169 
29,057 553 
Deduct to correct previous state- 
Es TARE, « 6.0ecs akin Seka bee sa 9 
29,057 544 
Steel Rails. 
NT ee ene rane ee ee 76 wee 
RIN cise: atirass aiatdiew kaw ep eave wie we 1,735 . 89 
OO rere ee 189 569 
SEE ss cn e-bG GN kn boeken se ws 18 73 
SE ak yee is etias iowa eares 25 86 
2,043 717 
Deduct to correct previous  state- 
ee ee ee ere 35 
2,008 717 


These figures show conclusively that as yet the invasion 
of American heavy metal products has not arrived. 


Some Open Contracts, 


From a great number of open contracts I select the 
following: 

Metal Superstructure.—Tenders are invited by the 
Netherlands Colonial Minister, not later than the 29th 
inst., for the supply of metal superstructure for 11 rail- 
way bridges, 14 ordinary bridges, ironwork for seven 
customs sheds, for roofing a salt works, and various 
other metal appliances. 

Rolling Stock.—The following are required for the 
South Indian Railway Company, Limited: Fifty-two 
carriage under frames with bogies and 55 covered goods 
bogie wagons, 208 pairs disk wheels and axles, 1272 
laminate bearing springs, 52 sets of carriage fittings, 
comprising wrought iron work, brass work, glass, screws 
and sundries. Bridge work for Travancore branch— 
viz., 63 spans, 12 to 40 foot, for native States section; 
34 spans, 12 to 60 foot, for British section; stores, com- 
prising hardware, lamps and fencing pales. Unless the 
London agents of American firms have already attended 
to these contracts, it is practically too late to secure 
them, but, in any event, it is not impossible that many 
American houses may sub-contract their manufactures 
to the successful tenderers. 


German Commissioner’s Report. - 


It is stated that a meeting of the leading iron and steel 
masters in Germany has been called for an early date 
in February, to consider the report of the special com- 
missioner who was sent to investigate the condition and 
growth of the industry in the United States, with par- 
ticular reference to the steel trust. The meeting will be 
strictly private. 


Low German Prices, 


German competition is still severely felt in the British 
Midlands. Nothwithstanding the statement as to the 
formation of a German syndicate to increase prices, the 
imported material has got down to £4 8s. per ton for bil- 
lets for rolling down purposes, delivered onto Midland 
ironmasters’ sidings. The bulk is coming in bars in 
15-foot lengths. It may be interesting to note that the 
carriage alone to the Midland district from Germany 
amounts to 15 shillings per ton. , 
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The Talbot Process at Frodingham, 


The Frodingham Iron & Steel Company in Lincoln- 
shire, who have been working for some time past the 
open hearth basic steel process, last week commenced 
working a 100-ton Talbot continuous process furnace. 
The furnace is a Wellman tilting, fitted with Wellman 
electric charger. There is an electric crane and the doors 
are lifted by hydraulic power. The builders are Tan- 
nett, Walker & Co. of Leeds, and so far the result is 
quite satisfactory. S. G. H. 

sexnigeicniisrgiaillliamemlaat ce 

Sheet Metal Workmen’s Wages.—Arrangements 
have been made which promise to bring about more 
amicable relations between the sheet metal factories 
of Chicago and the workmen employed in them. Com- 
mittees from the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
and the Sheet Metal Workmen’s Union met on the 23d 
inst. and organized a joint arbitration board, to which 
will be referred all disputes regarding the scale of wages, 
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hours of labor and apprentices. Johnston Mcllroy of the 
McIlroy Cornice Company was chosen chairman, C. D. 
Wheeler of the Sheet Metal Workmen’s Union secretary 
and Harry C. Knisely of the employers’ association 
treasurer. The arbitration board will consist of 11 
members, of whom five will be chosen from the employ- 
ers and five from the workmen. The other member of 
the board will be chosen from a list of six names, which 
have been submitted to the board. This eleventh man 
will be called in to act in case of a tie vote on any prop- 
osition on which a majority cannot agree. It also was 
decided that the recent wage scale agreed upon is to 
date from January 11. The action taken is very im- 
portant, as peace is thus assured in a branch of trade 
which has been much disturbed by labor troubles. 
-iacnialeiesilinelMtieg tities 

The United Coke & Gas Company have closed a con- 
tract with the Sharon Steel Company of Sharon, Pa., 
for the erection of 212 Schniewind ovens. The daily ca- 
pacity of the plant will be: Coal carbonized, 1696 net 
tons; blast furnace coke produced, 1272 net tons; total 
gas output, 15,264,000 cubic feet, and surplus gas output, 
6,784,000 cubic feet. 
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The Brighton Gas and Gasoline 
Engines. 


In the Brighton gas and gasoline engines built by the 
Pierce-Crouch Engine Company of New Brighton, Pa., 
the frames are of the well-known straight line construc- 
tion. The entire top portion of-the frame, extend- 
ing from the cylinder, which is bolted to it to the main 
bearings, consists of two heavy masses of metal, one on 
each side. The straight line principle is also carried out 
in the crank and fly wheel construction. The bed is not 
only ribbed throughout, but has, extending across it, webs 
and braces which make it absolutely rigid. Under each 
inain bearing is cast a large reservoir for dil, from which 
chains automatically travel around the shaft, thereby 
flooding the main bearings; afterward the oil is collected 
and returned to the reservoirs to be used over again. 

The crank shaft and fly wheels are of distinctive de 
sign. Solid disks are cast in the center of the wheels, 
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and into these are hydraulically pressed, first, the crank 
pin, which firmly unites the wheels, and then the shafts 
pressed into the wheel centers make the crank complete. 
The crank pin and shafts are made of open hearth ma- 
chinery steel of high carbon, turned and accurately 
ground. The connecting rod brasses press| against the 
crank pin the entire width between the two fly wheel 
disks, so that the thrust of the connecting rod is absorbed 
at once by the heavy fly wheels, thus relieving the main 
bearings of the good part of the thrust of the piston. 

The crank pin is oiled while the engine is in motion 
through a large straight duct leading from a circular 
groove in the hub of one of the fly wheels. The groove is 
fed by a stationary sight feed lubricator placed on one 
of the main bearing caps. Disappearance of the oil in 
this lubricator is evidence that the crank pin is,receiv- 
ing oil. In addition to the oiling device mentioned there is 
placed on the crank end of the connecting tod a grease 
cup which immediately floods the crank brasses and pin 
if for any reason they should heat. 

All the cylinders and pistons are made of a special 
mixture of close grained iron of unusual hardness to 
secure long service without excessive wear. Both the 
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inner and outer walls of the cylinders are very heavy and 
joined by numerous small bodies of metal through the 
water jacket, the object being to retain the strength of 
both walls to resist the very high pressures within the 
cylinder. The water jacket surrounds the entire cylinder 
as well as the cylinder head, and has both inlet and outlet 
openings of ample size to keep the cylinder always as 
cool as is consistent to secure the highest economy and 
efficiency. 

The pistons are designed with a system of heat con- 
ducting and radiating ribs placed internally, which per- 
mits the use of lighter pistons with thinner walls than 
can ordinarily be used, and still produce a piston of am- 
ple strength. The object of the ribs is to keep the tem- 
perature of the center of the piston from rising to a point 
that would result in premature ignition, as well as to 
strengthen the walls. The pistons are provided with 
three or more cast iron rings, the joints of which are cut 
diagonally, and are equally spaced around the circum- 
ference of the piston, and held in place by pins. The 
piston pin is driven through the piston and firmly held 
in position by set screws fitted with lock nuts on each 
side of the connecting rod. 

The connecting rod is of special design, forged from 
open hearth steel. Both ends are fitted with phosphor 
bronze boxes and with the well known strap joints with 
gib and key adjustment for taking up the wear. All the 
main bearings, as well as the connecting rod boxes are 
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cylinder head. Another rod, actuated by a cam on an 
auxiliary shaft near the main bearing, extends back to a 
forked lever fulcrumed in a bracket on the cylinder head, 


Fig. 3.—Section of Oylinder Head and Air Bow, Showing Valves. 


Fig. 2.—Vertical Longitudinal Section. 
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adjustable for wear, and designed with extra large bear- 
ing surfaces. All the bearings are of phosphor bronze. 

By referring to the section, Fig. 2, of the cylinder 
head and air box, all of the valves of this engine may 
be seen. They are only three in number, two of the pop- 
pet and one of the piston type. But one of these valves 
opens into the cylinder—namely, the main poppet valve 
A, Fig. 3. The other two, the gas valve B and the piston 
valve ©, are entirely apart from the combustion chamber 
and are not subjected in any way to the heat of combus- 
tion. 

Referring again to the sectional cut, D is the air box 
under the engine cylinder and head through which air 
for the cylinder passes from the base of the engine. An 
eccentric on the main shaft actuates a rod extending the 
length of the engine to a rocker arm, thence through a 
rock shaft, E, which actuates another rocker arm,‘ F, 
within the air box. This rocker arm operates the piston 
valve C vertically in its chamber in the center of the 
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which opens the two poppet valves; the larger one show- 
ing a taper coiled spiral spring to close it, controlling the 
only opening from the cylinder head to the cylinder; the 
smaller poppet valve, also opened by the same forked 
lever and closed by a spiral spring, simply admitting gas 
at the proper time from the main gas inlet pipe to the 
piston valve chamber. 

The functions of the piston valve are: 1, To direct the 
ingoing charge of gas and air; and, 2, to direct the out- 
going products of combustion into the exhaust pipe or 
opening, by opening and closing the ports in its chamber 
at the proper time. By its use one valve is made to per- 
form the duty of two or more valves; at the same time 
it is positively operated in both directions by a crank 
motion, thus being free from noise. Its use also dis- 
penses with a number of springs and other delicate parts. 
Being positively operated, the piston valve produces no 
negative work on the piston of the engine in having to 
be forced open by pressure or lifted from its seat by suc- 
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tion, as is usually the case in the valves used in other 
engines. 

The combination and location of the valves above de- 
scribed, as will be seen by the sectional cut, permit of 
perfect lubrication by the use of an oil cup on the face 
of the cylinder head, and as well of cooling all parts in 
any degree affected by the heat of the cylinder by a per- 
fect system of water jackets completely surrounding the 
cylinder from end to end and continuing also throughout 
the cylinder head. 

There are two methods of governing now generally 
adopted in gas engine construction, the “ hit or miss” 
and “ throttling.” The former is perhaps the better 
known and more generally used, the principle being that 
the charge of gas and air admitted to the cylinder is the 
same amount for each impulse, whatever the load carried 
on the engine might be, the number of impulses, how- 
ever, being varied to meet the requirements for power in 
proportion to the work to be done. The latter principle 
is to throttle the amount of the charge of gas and air ad- 
mitted to the cylinder, the number of impulses, however, 
remaining constant. In both cases the relative propor- 
tion of gas and air remain the same under all conditions. 
It is now admitted by all that while both of the above 
principles have their good points, yet each one has its 
advantage over the other when used for particular pur- 
poses under certain conditions. The Brighton engines 
of more than 6 horse-power are equipped with either of 


Fig, 4.—Inertia Governor. 
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these, the smaller sizes being furnished with the hit or 
miss type only. The company make two ‘types of gov- 
ernors, one a centrifugal shaft governor and the other an 
inertia governor. Both types are used in connection 
with the same disengaging valve mechanism. The cen- 
trifugal shaft governor consists essentially of a disk, 
which carries a fulcrumed lever, weight and spring, com- 
mon to this type of governor as used in steam engines. 

The inertia governor, Fig. 4, consists of two inertia 
points, which are beveled surfaces added to the valve 
gear, as shown. These, being made of tool steel and 
hardened, will wear indefinitely. The working surfaces 
of these points are so shaped as to give an upward 
motion to the hinged blade of the valve gear. This pro- 
duces the force in one direction, and the opposing force 
to return the blade is produced by a spring on the top of 
the blade. When the blade is moving backward over 
these inertia points it must leap over an intervening 
space between the point of the blade and its shoulder 
or hook. It will thus be seen that as the speed of the 
engine increases the blade will receive greater inertia 
and will not return as quickly; also, at the same time the 
speed of the engine being slightly increased, the blade 
is moved over the intervening space in less time, there- 
by producing a double governing effect. It is of course 
understood that when this blade in the valve gear does 
not engage with its shoulder or hook, no charge is taken 
into the cylinder. With this governor the speed of the 
engine may be changed instantly, as desired, while in 
operation the range being from the lowest to the highest 
at which the engine will operate. 

The throttling governor, Fig. 5, is of the well-known 
spring, fiy-ball type, which operates two balanced “ but- 
terfly ’’ valves, one controlling the air and the other the 
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gas inlet to the cylinder. The governor is driven by an 
endless belt from small pulley on main shaft, and the 
amount of gas and air admitted to the cylinder varies in 
proportion to the load on the engine. 

The ignition of a charge in a gas engine cylinder is 
accomplished by either of the two methods commonly 
known as the incandescent tube and ele¢tric spark. Be- 
lieving that both of these methods have advantages, and 
inasmuch as the matter of ignition is a| very important 
one, these engines of sizes above 6 horsé¢-power are pro- 
vided with igniters of both methods. Engines of the 
smaller sizes have incandescent tubes only. On engines 
equipped with both tube and electric igniters they are 
so arranged that either may be used independently of 
the other. 

This engine has an automatic starting attachment. 
This consists of a small storage tank for air, which is 
compressed by the engine itself, the cylinder being used 
as a compressor. A double check valve or starting valve 
is placed on the air line leading to the engine, the line be- 
ing also provided with a sealing valve. After the valve 
is properly connected to the cylinder a small quantity of 
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gasoline, not over a spoonful, is poured into the small 
cup of the starting valve, and when ja small lock is 
opened this passes into the air line. | The engine fly 
wheels first being turned over to the starting point, the 
position of the crank pin being off the dead center, the 
engine is ready to start. A throw of the starting valve 
admits a small quantity of air to the ¢ylinder, vaporiz- 
ing the gasoline in the pipe, forming a combustible mix- 
ture which is ignited in the cylinder, thus giving a 
strong impulse to the piston. The piston on its next 
stroke draws in a charge of the regular supply of gas, 
which has already been turned on, and igniting the same, 
the engine then begins its regular cycle of operations. 
One starting of the engine reduces the pressure in the air 
tank only a few pounds; thus, on a/full supply and 
pressure of air, au engine may be started several times. 
To refill the air tank it is only necessary to shut off the 
gas supply, open the sealing valve and raise the starting 
valve handle. ‘The power stored in the heavy fly wheels 
is sufficient to recharge the air tank to the desired pres- 
sure. The engine is then ready for starting again, as al- 
ready described. 

The gasoline engines are practically of the same con- 
struction as the gas engines, with the |exception of the 
addition of an attachment consisting of an adjustable 
mixing valve, which is supplied with gasoline from the 
supply tank. * 


> 


A Plate Mill Record.—In one day recently the 128- 
inch plate mill at the Homestead steel works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company turned out 1049 tons of sheared 
plates, as compared with 788 tons, the best previous 
record in 24 hours. 
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American Educational Wisdom. 


BY STUART UTTLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


America’s confidence in its future, and its determina- 
tion to fight for the lion’s share of the world’s trade, pro- 
foundly impressed me when on every hand I realized the 
splendid educational facilities she offers to the rising 
generation. In this she is in many respects far ahead 
of European countries. In America there is no class fear 
lest the education of the people should weaken en- 
trenched monopoly or give them a dangerous desire for 
fuller freedom. There is an entire absence of the short- 
sighted, selfish policy which leads. large numbers of 
rich men, who pride themselves on being, as they term 
it, “ self made,” to tighten their purse strings whenever 
an appeal is made to them for educational purposes. 
They say with self satisfaction, “I made my position 
with little education and I don’t see any reason why 
I am called upon to assist.” On the contrary I found 
that American citizens as a rule enthusiastically admit 
its necessity and do not hesitate to make the greatest 
possible sacrifices for it. This is in striking contrast 
with the state of things in England, where a severe and 
sudden check has been given to secondary education by 
the Government and where popular education is still 
regarded with the greatest distrust by the higher classes. 
The American people have been especially fortunate in 
the fact that many of her wealthy citizens have given 
large sums for educational purposes, acting upon the 
example set by the Scotch wealthy men of the past, 
who placed education in their country in a position to 
enable their countrymen for a considerable period to 
secure the lion’s share of the best appointments in the 
world. 

Take, for example, the Lewis Institute of Chicago. 
The fact that an individual citizen should give $1,600,000 
for technical education is perfectly astounding to a 
Britisher. We have no parallel to such munificence. 
Generous Englishmen have, it is true, given handsomely 
to charities and for public libraries and art galleries, 
but very little indeed has been done for education, and 
especially technical education. I am glad to note, how- 
ever, that owing largely to the public spirit and per- 
sistent efforts of a very few of her wealthy citizens my 
native city, Sheffield, is waking up to her responsibilli- 
ties, and within the past few months there has been 
subscribed no less than £28,000 (and the list not by any 
means exhausted) for the purposes of technical and com- 
mercial education. 

It is quite true that in the past our ancestors founded 
schools for the education of the young of their particu- 
lar communities, but in the great majority of cases these 
institutions are now monopolized by those whose friends 
can very well afford to pay for their education What- 
ever may be said against the American millionaire, this 
at least must be admitted, that he has recognized the 
fact that the success of a country to a very large extent 
is dependent on the intelligence of its people. Instead of 
foolishly kicking away the ladder by which he has 
climbed, he is showing a commendable determination 
to assist the very poorest to start the battle of life fairly. 

There were certain features of the American educa- 
tional system which roused my admiration. For in- 
stance, I saw little or nothing of child labor. The half 
timer appears to be comparatively unknown, whereas it 
is a regular institution in Lancashire. In this respect 
the Americans are wise. They do not take the children 
from school for half their time when they are 11 or 12 
years of age, and thereby spoil their future physically 
and mentally. Nor do they think that when a youngster 
has reached the age of 13 it has got all the education it 
requires. The youngest people I saw working in the 
States were those employed in large factories, but those 
were never less than 15 or 16 years old. Another fea- 
ture which struck me was the readiness with which the 
Americans adopt anything that is good, from whatever 
source or country it may emanate; nay, more, they will 
offer special facilities for their young students to acquire 
foreign notions on the spot, hence considerable numbers 
visit Europe annually for this purpose. Then they do not 
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commit the blunder—nay, I may well describe it as a 
crime—of making the education of children a religious 
question and of quarreling and fighting over it as is 
done in England—to the great injury of the children and 
the weakness of the nation. 

It is one of the inevitable conditions of an old coun- 
try that red tape is ever in evidence, curbing thought 
and fettering action to the manifest injury of the com- 
munity. This is strikingly shown in education methods 
in the old world. In England there are too many re- 
strictions on the teacher, and little or no allowance is 
made for individual idiosyncracies. In America more 
attention appears to be paid to results than to methods. 
The teacher is apparently not hampered or restricted, 
and has not to toe the line to an imaginary standard 
drawn up by a central authority, who frequently knows 
no more about local conditions than a bull does of math- 
ematics. The result is that young America is receiving 
a preparation for the practical and commercial positions 
second to none and ahead of many. The above remarks 
apply with especial force to technical education. The 
American has long realized that if he would capture the 
world’s markets, or even secure his legitimate share of 
the trade, he must have the best possible education. 
I was strongly impressed by the fact that young people 
are much more in earnest in pursuing their education 
and attend classes for a much longer period than do the 
youth of the old country; in fact, I saw a large number 
of students of 23 and 24 years of age—and in some cases 
even much older—in Chicago, Boston and other cities. 
In fact, one of the principals informed me that they had 
been compelled to adopt very stringent measures in or- 
der to prevent students obtaining access to the college 
on Sundays for the purpose of study. 

In looking over the list of graduates in several of the 
more important technical colleges of America I was 
struck with the great majority of British names. On 
making inquiries on this point I was informed that while 
as a rule the foreign element devote their attention to 
the more laborious occupations, the native American is 
manifesting an increasing tendency to adopt the higher 
branches of industry and fit himself for professional and 
mercantile careers. He is not content to be a machine 
mender or toiling drudge. His ambition is to create, to 
control, to direct, to reap the best possible harvest, and 
for this purpose he lays himself out to secure a sound 
commercial and technical education. Now, in view of 
the fact that the majority of these institutions have been 
founded during the past 30 or 40 years and that their 
effectiveness is being added to each year, it is obvious 
that the civilized nations of the world have good reason 
to fear the competition of educated America. 

As a rule in Great Britain a university training is 
regarded as being all essential to filling the higher ranks 
of teaching, and if a teacher is required at a higher 
salary, even in a technical school, the appointment has 
frequently gone to the university man, although his 
competitor may be one who has had, in addition to a 
sound education, a good workshop training. I am aware 
that there are some notable exceptions. I found in 
America that many of the teachers in technical colleges 
who devote their full time to the work at hfgh salaries 
are thoroughly practical men. Indeed, some of them 
with whom I conversed were rather proud of having 
come from the old country and having received their 
technical training in English workshops. If there is a 
weakness in technical education in America it is on the 
side of practical training. I can perhaps best illustrate 
my meaning by describing the procedure at the technical 
schools in Sheffield, England. In that center the efforts 
of the local authorities are chiefly directed to the prin- 
cipal local industry—steel making and engineering. 
Here perfect workshops have been fitted up in each de- 
partment, and theory is combined with practice in the 
most admirable manner. In the section devoted to the 
steel trade plants for the production of both Siemens 
and crucible steel are erected, and under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Arnold the students are taken through 
a complete course of study from the raw ore to the 
highly finished tool. In the engineering section the stu- 
dent combines theory with practice in the use of tools 
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in the workshop, coupled with all the latest instruction 
in the testing and use of materials, under the direction 
of Professor Ripper, who is himself a practical engi- 
neer. This applies to day students, who are chiefly the 
sons of manufacturers or other middle class men. The 
greater number of students attend the evening classes, 
and are drawn from the workshops where they are en- 
gaged in the practical during the day. At the school 
they are fully instructed in the theory. One other im- 
portant section is plumbing and house sanitation. Here 
are to be found quite a number of apprentices supple- 
menting their workshop practice by lessons in theory. 
It is pretty much the same throughout the United King- 
dom. Special provision is made to teach the theory and 
practice of the principal local industries. Thus at Brad- 
ford an exhaustive training in the woolen and dyeing 
industries is given; at Manchester and other Lancashire 
towns, cotton; Birmingham, the various hardware trades, 
and so on. 

Now from what I saw of some of the American tech- 
nical colleges there is a lack of practical training. In other 
words, the technical education in many of the towns is 
of general character and does not take enough cog- 
nizance of local conditions; hence American citizens do 
not get that amount of benefit from their expensive tech- 
nical educational system which in my opinion they have 
a right to expect. Inasmuch, however, as they are only 
on the threshold of this class of training, and as they 
show a wonderful readiness to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions and are prepared to accept useful 
hints from any one or anywhere, I believe they will soon 
throw themselves with as much energy into the practical 
part of training as they now do into the theoretical. 

The above remarks, however, do not apply to the 
Lewis Institute Here ample opportunity is afforded for 
practice in molding and other branches of industry. 
The equipment in the forging shop, which contained 
everything requisite for the business, was most com- 
plete. A 200-pound steam hammer, 16 ordinary forges, 
with full sets of tools, drilling machines, shears, test- 
ing machines, annealing furnace; in fact, both forge and 
machine shop are supplied with every requisite for a 
practical training, and here I feel bound to express my 
thanks to the principal, G. N. Carmen, for the courtesy 
manifested toward me on the occasion of my visit to the 
institute. I was certainly much impressed with all I 
saw—the staff, the equipment. The general arrangement 
of the building was such that one could not be surprised 
that the result is a remarkably well trained body of 
young men and women, who not only possess a sound 
knowledge of the theory, but are well up in the practice 
of the various trades or industries they have adopted. 
In the near future they will go forth into the ranks of 
trade and commerce, where they will become intelligent 
heads of industrial concerns or enterprising agents to 
push American trade abroad. 

I have before me the annual catalogue of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 1900 and 1901. It 
is a bulky volume of 390 pages, and containing a mass 
of information which would make educational reformers 
in England open their eyes in admiration. On looking 
over the register of students I find that there are seven 
fellows, three of whom reside in Germany, one in Paris 
and the remainder in Boston. There are six graduate 
scholars and 89 graduate students, both men and women 
(for America has long ago got over the sex prejudice). 
In addition there are 193 fourth-year students, 184 third- 
year students, 205 second-year students, 340 first-year 
and 345 special students, or a grand total of 1277. These 
are not engaged in workshops during the day and accept 
such small amount of work as may be afforded in the in- 
stitution. In this, I am of opinion, lies the weakness of 
the position, for although it indicates the great desire of 
the native American to secure the best positions in the 
industrial world, it also shows a disposition to escape the 
drudgery of the workshop. I dare say that I may be 
regarded as having old world notions, but I am bound 
to say that no one can efficiently and satisfactorily fill 
the position of manufacturer, manager or agent except 
he is well grounded in workshop practice. He will break 


down at the very point where he is most required—viz., 
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when he is face to face with a manufacturing problem 
or called upon to interpret a new demand. Contrast this 
with Sheffield, England. The technica] department of 
the Sheffield University only opened in 1889. It had 
then a total of 197 students, 159 of whom were evening 
scholars. For the year 1901-1902 the members are as 
follows: Eighty-seven day students and 1063 evening stu- 
dents, or a grand total of 1150. The evening students 
only attend the classes after their day's work is over, 
and there is little or nothing in the shape of residence, as 
is the case in so many of the American technical col- 
leges. Still, as already indicated, the English system 
tends to turn out more highly skilled workmen and thor- 
oughly practical heads of departments. | If manufactur- 
ers in Sheffield and England generally would arrange to 
give special facilities and inducements for all the young 
people learning trades in their workshops to attend 
regularly a course of, say, four years’ |training in the 
evening classes of the various technical schools its effect 
would be to make Britain’s industrial) position unas- 
sailable. 

There was one especial course of prdcedure wherein 
America is in advance of Great Britain.| That is in ex- 
cursions to leading works in order to gain experience. 
I find, for instance, that the summer school of metal- 
lurgy of Boston was held in Western New York and 
Ohio. The leading works of Syracuse, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Cleveland were visited. Coking and by-prod- 
ucts and the mixing of ores for the production of iron, 
the manufacture of steel and copper wire were studied, 
as well as certain chemical and electrical processes. 
The following year the school was held in Nova Scotia, 
where the mining and milling of gold, the mining and 
shipping of coal and the manufacture of gas and coke 
were studied. In 1899 the school was held in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, where copper works, |iron, steel and 
zinc works were visited and processes] studied. The 
methods of smelting were followed through from the 
ore to the finished metal ready for the market. In 1900 
the school spent some weeks in New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania, where the mining of iron |and anthracite 
coal were the leading objects of study. 

Now I regret to say that we have nothing comparable 
to these summer schools in England, and the most an 
interprising British youth can do is to get well grounded 
in the theory and practice of manufacture. No sys- 
tematic or general attempt is made to carry him into 
the higher ranks of the trade—at least not in the schools. 

In some quarters it is, I know, alleged that though 
the Americans turn out a cheap handy article, there is 
a lack of durability, and from what I know there is a 
considerable amount of truth in the allegation. This, 
however, does not arise from any lack) of theoretical 
education, but from a desire to produce an article which 
will catch the public eye at the least possible cost, with- 
out regard for durability or real utility; There is to 
my knowledge a demand for a good article, and once 
the public are assured that it can be obtained from any 
particular firm that firm will do well. In my opinion, 
based on a long experience, these inferipr productions 
do infinite injury eventually to the trade |of any nation, 
and this applies to America. 

The superior education of the American in trade mat- 
ters shows itself in another form. Nothing has done 
more to curb individual enterprise and inventive. ability 
in Great Britain than the clumsy, expensive and restrict- 
ive patent laws. In years gone by thousands of clever 
British workmen have had their talents |strangled and 
their efforts rendered futile by the difficulties and ex- 
pense incidental to protecting their patents, and although 
these restrictions have been slackening of late years, 
matters are not yet as easy as they ought|to be. In the 
United States, however, every facility has been given for 
workmen to develop their ideas. Thousands of first- 
class workmen from Great Britain have found that fair 
play and recognition of their abilities whith was denied 
them at home. The result is that Americqg is to-day par 
excellence the country of inventors. 

Speaking generally of the educational fystem in the 
States, in my opinion it is one of the finest in the world. 
Like everything else in America, it is néw and bears 
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the marks of haste. When these minor defects are rem- 
edied and a wise regard is shown to combine dura- 
bility with cheapness, then she will press Great Britain 
very closely indeed. 

I am, of course, not the first writer who has been 
struck with the intense earnestness of the American 
people. It has been my privilege to see a good many 
students at the technical schools in the old country, and 
one naturally expects to find young people who attend 
such institutions very much in earnest. In this particu- 
lar I was strongly impressed with the manifest earnest- 
ness and determination of the students attending the 
schools, colleges and other educational institutions of 
Chicago, Boston and elsewhere, irrespective of age, class 
or sex. Everywhere there appeared to be manifested 
the same spirit of wholeheartedness and high resolve 
to acquire the greatest possible amount of information, 
and to use it to the fullest advantage. It was striking 
enough ‘to find people of mature age in such dead ear- 
nest, but when I found it equally manifest in quite 
young persons of both sexes, and saw the manner in 
which they became so absorbed in their studies and so 
thoroughly intent on gaining knowledge as not to allow 
themselves time for ordinary meals or recreation, I was 
driven to the conclusion that the youth of Great Britain 
will have to apply themselves with greater assiduity 
and earnestness to the study of their trades and pro- 
fessions than has been their habit of late years, and 
that Great Britain generally will have to waken up and 
show herself much more in earnest than she has ever 
been before if she is to retain her position in the indus- 


trial world. 
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Charcoal Briquettes from Wood Waste in 
Sweden. 


The manufacture and carbonization of briquettes, 
made from waste lumber, is being successfully carried 
out at the Skonvik Saw Mills, in Sweden. From a re- 
port upon the results secured, made by Gustaf von Heid- 
enstam, and abstracted in The Engineer of London, the 
following details are noted: 

The wood should be thoroughly dry; though the pres- 
ence of about 50 per cent. of water in the waste lumber 
requires the consumption of a large amount of fuel for 
this drying process as ordinarily carbonized. As the 
waste from lumber and saw mills varies greatly in form 
and size, it is found more convenient to reduce it to saw- 
dust. In this sawing process, the lumber is made to pass 
between rollers which squeeze out much of the moisture. 
The sawdust to be carbonized passes to a drying appar- 
atus, heated partly by waste steam from the engine and 
partly by steam direct from the boiler. This drying 
plant is located on an upper floor; and from it the dry 
sawdust is led—by a hopper, to the briquette presses be- 
low. The briquettes are delivered in a continuous string 
to the adjoining carbonizing apparatus. This latter con- 
sists of a number of upright iron cylinders, provided at 
the bottom with outflow pipes for the products of distil- 
lation, and at the top with a cast iron cover carrying a 
hydraulic press cylinder. 

The process of carbonizing the wood is described as 
follows: The charge of briquettes is brought by a travel- 
ing crane over the mouth of the retort, is lowered into it, 
and the cover is put in place. Hydraulic pressure is then 
applied to the cover, forcing it down, and at the same 
time the fire is kindled in the furnace of the retort. The 
products of distillation pass through a cooling pipe to a 
collecting well, whence they are pumped to three reser- 
voirs, and the tar and the wood alcohol are allowed to 
separate before undergoing further manipulation. When 
the charge is completely carbonized, the cover is taken 
off and a sheet iron cylinder is placed over the mouth of 
the retort; and in this latter the charcoal is raised and 
earried away upon a car to cool. The plant for this 
process is made at J. & C. G. Bolinder’s Mechanical 
Works, at Stockholm, under Swedish patents. 

A series of tests of the process has been carried out 
by eminent Swedish engineers, and the report quoted 
goes into very full detail. Summing up the results, .we 
find that to carbonize the briquettes requires the con- 
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sumption of about 58 pounds of wood per 220 pounds of 
briquettes. In apparatus now being made there will be 
room for 4400 pounds of briquettes in each retort; and 
with a carbonization of 18 hours per day, for 300 days in 
the year, the annual product would be 800 metric tons 
per retort. In the plant described there are eight retorts, 
with an output of, say, 6000 tons per year. The fuel used 
in drying the sawdust and heating the apparatus and the 
boilers is estimated at half the weight of the briquettes, 
as a maximum; and a plant of the dimensions described 
would thus annually require 9000 tons of lumber waste. 
Frem the 6000 tons of briquettes are obtained: 


Per cent. Metric tons. 
Charcoal 2,005.8 
Tar iy 530.4 
Acetate of lime , 800.0 
Methyl! alcohol and acetone 45.0 


At Swedish prices the receipts from this product 
amount to 206,772 kroners; and including in the expenses 
10 per cent. for a sinking fund on the capital cost of 300,- 
000 kroners, the profits amount to 68,872 kroners; or $18,- 
251.08, taking the kroner as worth 26% cents in United 
States currency. 

An analysis of the briquettes at the Royal Technical 
High School shows that the briquette coal is pure char- 
coal, free from extraneous matter and possessing great 
solidity and density. A hectoliter of briquette coal, con- 
taining 9.4 per cent. of water, weighs 36.3 kg., as com- 
pared with 13.8 kg. for ordinary saw mill charcoal with 
the same amount of moisture. It is also only one-third 
the bulk of ordinary charcoal. The tar is of a rather 
thin quality, and contains a considerable quantity of 
creosote; as it is uniform in quality it is especially useful 
for antiseptic purposes. Acetate of lime is used in pro- 
ducing acetic acid; and the methylic alcohol is largely 
employed in the manufacture of aniline colors and for 
producing the disinfectant, formalin. 

The writer sums up his paper by noting the following 
advantages of the process: 1, A single system for work- 
ing up the waste material by first putting it into the form 
of sawdust; 2, the cost of making the sawdust is amply 
repaid by the simultaneous mechanical drying and re- 


* duced labor cost of handling the product; 3, by reduc- 


ing the wood to the form of briquettes, the apparatus for 
carbonizing is reduced in volume, as compared with 
seantling, as 235 kg. is to 1000 kg. per c. m.; 4, the char- 
coal produced by the process is of great solidity, and the 
same products result as from dry distillation; 5, there is 
great economy in space required as compared with the 
carbonization of scantling, and no danger from fire—as 
in the latter process. 
a 

Carnegie Open Hearth Records.—Some remarkable 
zecords for continuous heats in basic open hearth practice 
have recently been made at the Homestead Steel Works 
and the Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. One furnace before it had to be relined made 
a run of 368 heats, the second made 476 heats, third 571 
heats and December 21, 1901, the last furnace was 
stopped after having made a run of 611 heats, the total 
number of heats made by the four furnaces being 2026 
heats. It is believed this is the world’s record. At the 
Duquesne Steel Works four similar furnaces made an- 
other remarkable run. Furnace No. 51 made a run of 
400 heats; furnace No. 52, 342 heats; No? 53, 409 heats; 
No. 54, 450 heats; a total of 1601 heats for the four fur- 
naces. 

enim emits 

The Rolling Mill Company of America.—Active work 
has been started on the ten-mill sheet plant to be built 
by the Rolling Mill Company of America at South Con- 
nelisville, Pa. It will be recalled that George J. Hum- 
bert, who was manager for some years of the Connells- 
ville works of the American Tin Plate Company, is iden- 
tified with this concern. It is possible that later on a 
blast furnace and an open hearth steel plant may be 
built, in order to give the concern their own supply of 


steel. 
_ OS 


Charles H. Morse of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of Chi- 
cago has purchased a controlling interest in the Sheffield 
Car Company, Three Rivers, Mich., manufacturers of 
light cars for railway work and industrial purposes. 
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Iron Mining News. 


DuLuTH, MINN., January 25, 1902.—Estimates quoted 
at the lower end of the lakes for the ore production of 
1902 are running from 25,000,000 to 27,000,000 gross 
tons. These, it is almost needless to say, are too high. 
They are in large part based on individual estimates 
from mining and shipping concerns, and are for what 
these concerns think they can separately do. It is very 
sure that many of them are far too high, and that the ag- 
gregate total will be much less than these figures. While 
as a matter of fact it is not impossible for the mines to 
produce far more ore than has ever been shipped, it will 
be hard to get lower lake dock room for more than 10 
to 15 per cent. above the receipts of 1901. Upper lake 
railroad accommodations have never been tested, and 
it will probably be possible for the roads of Minnesota 
alone to haul to Lake Superior 13,000,000 gross tons, but 
it is not likely they will be called upon to do so much. If 
they are not it is manifestly impossible for the five 
ranges to get out any 25,000,000 tons. 


Selling Mesaba Ore at the Mine, 


There has been some selling of ore from the Mesaba 
range at a price delivered on track at the mine, and this 
extending over a series of years. Probably if the oppor- 
tunities for this sort of selling continue into another 
winter there will be more independent properties on the 
range, properties that are owned by discoverers who 
have considered that they would better sell their explora- 
tions, but who will change their views if they can make 
contracts with responsible buyers to take their ore at 
mine for a term of years at a price that will net them a 
better profit than the comparatively few cents a ton 
they can usually sell explored ore bodies for. Some 
small properties will be opened this winter on this basis, 
and will add a small total to the year’s probable output. 

At the Negaunee mine, where such a serious time has 
been had, they have the water under control and will 
very shortly reopen the caved drifts where the men are 
buried. The mine is a very hard one to operate, and has 
been growing more so for years. The old portion is in 
pretty bad shape, though it is considered improbable that 
the shaft will come together. The Donora Mining Com- 
pany (Union Steel Company), who have been examining 
the Barasa mine, at Negaunee, have given up their op- 
tion. The Cambria and Lillie mines, at Negaunee (Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company), have been put on one shift 
and will work so through the year. They will produce 
in single shift all the ore required from them by that 
company’s furnaces. Drilling on the Breitung lands is 
progressing steadily, now that it is starting. The Cleve- 
land Cliffs Company are slow in starting work sinking 
for their new mine close to the Negaunee, and are likely 
to perfect their plans a little differently on account of the 
accident at the former property. Rogers, Brown & Co., 
pig iron merchants, have purchased the Beaufort mine, 
and will operate it this year. The Beaufort is a small 
low grade property. 7 


The Pennsylvania Railroad in the Mining Regions, 


It is reported on the upper peninsula that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is seeking entrance to the ore fields of 
the peninsula, and that the Manistique & Northwestern, 
recently sold, has been bought for it; that it intends 
to connect the mining region with its Grand Rapids & 
Indiana by a line to Traverse Bay, and there by car fer- 
ries reach the upper side. The purchased line reaches a 
point but a few miles distant from the southwestern ter- 
minal of one of the lines of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company. This new is “important, if true.” By the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana the Pennsylvania would have, 
with this new line, a direct all-rail connection between 
the Marquette and Menominee ranges and the furnaces 
of Chicago, Ohio and Pittsburgh.: In this connection it 
is interesting to note that rail shipments of ore are now 
quite large, especially from the Menominee range. 


The Menominee Range. 


On the Menominee range the Kimball property, in 
Crystal Falls City, has been taken by Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co., and is to be opened on a fairly good scale. 


This firm now have in that vicinity the Crystal Falls 
group of three mines, the Armenia. Dunn and Kimball 
and the Groveland and Quinnesec. At the old Hope, in 
Section 27, a mile south of the town, the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company have met such improved conditions 
that an important equipment is now under consideration, 
and it is probable the mine will be a shipper the coming 
season. At the James exploration in the west end of 
the county they are cutting high grade Bessemer ore and 
some excitement is resulting. This is under exploration 
by the Bird Iron Company, who are now having a con- 
troversy with the Houghton County supervisiors over the 
matter of royalties at the Bird. It is understood that the 
Oliver company have made offers to purchase the fee to 
this latter property and to all of Houghton County’s 
lands in Iron County. 


The Vermillion Range. 


The fee holders of section 30, Vermillion range, have 
received several offers for their property, both leases and 
for purchase. They have decided to do nothing at pres- 
ent, but will make as careful a surface examination as 
pessible, taking with them a geologist in whom they 
have confidence. Other mines of this range are working 
steadily and without much change, except that the old 
Minnesota mine, the first property opened in the State 
and a shipper since 1884, is looking better than for years, 
and has a larger reserve than for a long time. Several 
lenses of fairly good ore, though not so fine as the Minne- 
sota’s early shipments, have been found by diamond drill 
working at great depth, and these will continue the 
mine’s career a number of years longer than was ex- 
pected. The large lens of ore found last year by drills 
working in the bottom of Montana shaft is being opened 
and mined and shows up an immense deposit of excellent 
ore. The company are working eight diamond drills 
about the mine searching for additional lenses, a policy 
that has been the rule for some years. At the Pioneer, 
Chandler and Savoy about 100,000 tons of ore are 
hoisted monthly, and large stock piles will be on hand at 
the opening of navigation. 

It is reported that the Hawkins-Kinney property in 
section 32 T 57 R 22, Mesaba range, on which a very 
large deposit of mixed ore has been shown, has been sold 
to a large machinery manufacturing concern. The re- 
port is denied and the denial, in this case, may be cor- 
rect. M. L. Fay has secured and will open two small 
ore bodies near Hibbing. Both will be underground 
mines. He claims to be able to put out 50,000 tons at 
each place this year. This claim is of a piece with many 
others on which high water predictions of a Mesaba out- 
put are based. Some 2500 acres in the northwest part 
of T 58 R 14, at least a mile south of where the Virginia 
slates are supposed to bound the ore bearing formation, 
have been taken for exploration, and crews have just 
started sinking. The Oliver Iron Mining Company (United 
States Steel) have so changed their articles of incorpor- 
ation as to make Duluth headquarters and existence 
perpetual. 

Edwin Victor Clergue, general manager of the Algoma 
Commercial Company, and mining manager for the ex- 
tensive Ciergue interests centering at Sault Ste. Marie, 
died at Chicago a few days ago of heart trouble brought 
on by exposure in his work about a year ago. D.E.W. 


——<—<—<—<—<< 


The American Rolling Mill Company.—The American 
Rolling Mill Company, whose general offices are in the 
Rookery Building, Chicago, have purchased the rolling 
mill at Sandwich, Ill., which has been idle for some time. 
This plant has a 9-inch finishing train of rolls and an 
18-inch three-high muck mill. Within a few weeks the 
company will arrange for a 16-inch train of finishing 
rolls and will also build eight double busheling and pud- 
dling furnaces. These improvements will place the 
works in good condition and will enable the company 
to considerably increase their production ef bar iron. 
They are further starting their basic open hearth steel 
furnace at Muskegon, Mich., and will begin to roll billets 
in a few days. Another open hearth furnace will shortly 
be built at this plant, which will more than double its 
steel capacity. They will need most of the billets pro- 
duced here for their own use. 
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Worcester Industries. 


WORCESTER, MASs., January 27, 1902.—The Morgan 
Motor Company have been incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws, with a capital stock of $50,000, to manu- 
facture steam trucks. The president is Charles H. Mor- 
gan, president of the Morgan Spring Company and Mor- 
gan Construction Company; the treasurer is Paul B. 
Morgan, secretary of the Morgan Construction Company, 
and these officers and Ralph L. Morgan constitute the 
Board of Directors. The motor is the invention of Ralph 
L. Morgan, who is one of the consulting engineers of 
the American Bicycle Company, and is now living at 
Toledo, Ohio. The motor will burn some form of pe- 
troleum fuel which is cheaper than gasoline. The com- 
pany will not build a plant at present, but the business 
will begin either in the shops of the Morgan Construc- 
tion Company or in shop space hired in the neighborhood. 
Whether the company will manufacture the trucks com- 
plete or only the motors and other mechanical parts is 
not decided. One of these steam trucks has been in 
operation in Toledo, Ohio, for a year and has given sat- 
isfactory results. It is a heavy vehicle, of 4 tons ca- 
pacity, and has received severe tests. 

Charles H. Morgan and J. R. George, one of the en- 
gineers of the Morgan Construction Company, have gone 
to Germany, to be absent about six weeks. They are 
on business connected with the combustion engine man- 
ufactured by the Morgan Construction Company. 

The Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company, manu- 
facturers of wire and wire specialties, have voted to 
increase their capital stock from $250,00 to $300,000. 
The additional capital is necessary because of the com- 
pany’s great increase in business. Last year a business 
of $700,000 was done, which was an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. over 1900, which, in turn, was a 20 per cent. 
increase over the year before. The business came to 
Worcester 12 years ago, when their capital stock was 
$50,000, and additions to capital have been made from 
time to time to keep up with the enlargement of business. 
Last year 7 per cent. dividends were paid. The officers 
are: President, George F. Wright; treasurer, George M. 
Wright; assistant treasurer, Herbert N. Wright. Di- 
rectors, these officers and O. W. Norcross and George T. 
Dewey. The company also conduct a wire mill at 
Palmer, Mass. 

The business of William Allen & Sons has been in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws, with a capital 
stock of $40,000, under the name of the William Allen 
& Sons Company. The concern manufacture boilers and 
have been in existence since 1875. The officers are: 
President, William Allen; treasurer, Walter B. Allen. 
Directors, these officers and William P. Allen. 

The Stewart Boiler Works have received an order 
from the Lancaster Cotton Mills of Lancaster, S. C., for 
a battery of six upright boilers, of 200 horse-power each. 
The boilers will be 7 feet in diameter and 191% feet in 
hight. The contract price is about $10,000. 

The Worcester Umbrella Company are about to be 
incorporated, the necessary $25,000 having been sub- 
scribed. They will be a Massachusetts corporation. 

The Plunger Elevator Company have been awarded 
the contract for three elevators with 100-foot lift, and 
one ash lift, for a new building to be erected by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Two of the elevators will be for freight and one for 
passengers. 

The L. W. Pond Machine Company received an order 
for 30 planers from the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
and negotiations are in progress for an order for ten 
more. The Worcester letter to The Iron Age has told 
of the first portion of this order, for 20 planers. This 
order has been largely increased. All of these machines 
are of the same size, 36 x 36, but for length of bed they 
vary from 8 to 13 feet. The earliest delivery will be 
within a few weeks and the company have until fall to 
complete the contract. The machines are to be used 
in the frog and switch department. 

The Eastern Bridge & Structural Company of Worces- 
ter have been awarded the contract for the construction 
of a steel tower for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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ford Railroad’s Forty-sixth street engine house, New 
York. The tower will be 15 feet square at the base and 
60 feet high. It will be capped by a small houselike 
structure of corrugated iron, in which will be located 
the blower for the new ventilating apparatus of the en- 
gine house. The foundations, which must be unusually 
strong because of the great ratio between hight and 
diameter of base, will consist of four concrete pillars 
sunk into the earth to the depth of 6 feet, through which 
will run heavy steel bolts. The contract calls for the 
completion of the tower within 30 days. 

The American Diesel Engine Company, one of the 
companies fostered by the International Power Com- 
pany, have combined with a British company owning 
the rights to build the Diesel combustion engine in Great 
Britain and her colonies. It is given out in Worcester 
that the two companies have been merged and the manu- 
facture of the engines for all the United States and 
Great Britain will be done at the Southgate street plant 
of the International Power Company, which is being 
fitted for business. Some of the machine tools ordered 
for the plant have been delivered, but for the most part 
the machine tool builders are very slow of delivery. 

This same condition exists at the new shop of Loring 
Coes & Co., Incorporated, in which wrenches will be 
manufactured. ‘The new shop is all ready for business 
excepting that some important tools have not been de- 
livered. The new shop will start with about 100 em- 
ployees. Loring Coes, the owner of the new business, 
is interested in the Coes Wrench Company of Worcester, 
but the two concerns, it is understood, will have no con- 
nection with each other. 


The Washburn & Moen department of the American 
Steel & Wire Company is to add a large building to its 
North works. It will be devoted to the bale tie depart- 
ment, which has outgrown its present quarters, as the 
demand for the product has greatly increased. Besides 
this addition and that at the South works for the cop- 
peras and venetian red department, already told of in 
The Iron Age, a number of smaller additions to the de- 
partment’s buildings are projected, to be built during 
the coming spring and summer. 

A new company are organizing in Worcester for the 
manufacture of a trolley stand, of which Eugene Parker 
is the inventor, and room has been taken in the Stevens 
Building, Southbridge street, tor its manufacture. 


The 7000 horse-power engine which provides power 
for the new blooming mill of the South works is running 
again, after a shut down of ten days, caused by the blow- 
ing out of the cylinder. The engine is of the reversing 
type, with single cylinder 44 inches in diameter and 
60 inches in length, these being inside dimensions. The 
operating mechanism broke down and the engineer was 
unable to reverse the machine, which was using 3500 
horse-power at the time. A thread was stripped, per- 
mitting a steel pin to drop; the steam was suddenly let 
into the cylinder at full pressure and the engine ran 
away. The engineers ran for their lives and got out in 
the nick of time. Both cylinder heads, each weighing 
2040 pounds, were blown out, the 5-inch bolts, 18 inches 
long, which held the heads to the cylinders were 
stretched out to increase their length 1% .inches; the 
piston rod, 8 inches in diameter, was buckled into an 
elongated letter S, and one of the eccentrics was twisted 
all out of shape. The old blooming mill was immediately 
put into operation, so that the break down was not so 
serious in its results as was expected. The Allis Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., builders of the engine, hurried 
along duplicate parts, and ten days after the accident 
the engine was running again. J. W. 


oo 


According to the Railroad Gazette the total output of 
the eight locomotive building companies of the country, 
representing 15 plants, for the year 1901 was 3384. This 
is 231, or 7.3 per cent., more than in 1900, and the record. 
The output from 1890 to 1900 follows: 1890, 2240; 1891, 
2865; 1892, 2012; 1893, 2011; 1894, 695; 1895, 1101; 1896, 
1175; 1897, 1251; 1898, 1875; 1899, 2473; 1900, 3153. Less 
than 10 per cent. of the locomotives built last year were 
for export, as against about 16 per cent. in 1900. 
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Basic Open Hearth Steel Prospects. 


The rapid increase in the number of basic open hearth 
steel furnaces, from present appearances, has brought 
the development of this industry to its limit. Manufac- 
turers of steel have largely turned their attention to this 
process for special reasons. Chief among these have been 
the fitness of the product for a wide range of uses, the 
for the 


installation of a producing unit and the great supply of 


comparatively moderate investment necessary 
cheap material available for conversion by this process. 
The materials used are pig iron, containing a consider- 
able percentage of phosphorus, and scrap iron and steel 
of almost any character, but scrap has been the main 
dependence. While all kinds of scrap can be utilized, 
yet for the production of certain classes of finished prod 
uct, such as plates. sheets, tin plate and other commodi- 
ties requiring great toughness, scrap of a selected char- 
acter is required, such as soft steel of good quality and 
wrought scrap. It has been found that the number of 
basic open hearth furnaces recently brought into opera- 
tion have in the aggregate so large a capacity that the 
supply of scrap suited to their purposes is scarcely equal 
to the demand. The result of this is seen in the high 
price now ruling on such material as old steel rails and 
other low phosphorus scrap. Some years since the fact 
was pointed out in these columns that the time would 
probably come when it would be found that the supply 
available for the manufacture of basic open hearth steel 
would not permit much further extension of this branch 
of steel industry. It now seems that this prediction is 
being verified, and notwithstanding the elements which 
prompt the construction of an indefinite number of basic 
open hearth furnaces the conditions are approaching, if 
they have not already reached, the point at which a fur- 
ther extension will depend entirely upon other matters 
than the supply of cheap scrap. 

It has been found the past year that the furnaces of 
this character erected in sections of the country remote 
from large steel works were hampered quite consider- 
ably because of the difficulty encountered in securing a 
sufficient quantity of the character of scrap desired. It 
is believed that, if a frank expression of opinion could be 
obtained, the builders of basic open hearth plants in 
such localities would concede that the advantages which 
were expected from this process have not been realized. 
Instead of being able to operate such furnaces on a great 
proportion of scrap, it is becoming more and more neces- 
sary to use large quantities of pig iron. The demand 
for pig suitable for basic open hearth conversion has 
caused the price of this class of material to advance al 
most to an equality with Bessemer pig. This removes 
one of the chief elements leading to the adpotion of the 
open hearth process. The supply of this character of pig 
can, of coursé, be increased, but the increase simply 
comes about through the heavy demand for it which has 
raised its price. And to thus raise the cost of material 
is to diminish the ability of the process to maintain its 
growth. 


A view of the situation leads to the belief that the 
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manufacturers of steel products who have expected to 
place themselves in a position of independence by the 
erection of their own steel plants will not hereafter find 
this so attractive a proposition as it seemed to be a year 
or more since. The policy of the large interests is un- 
doubtedly to keep down the price of finished products. 
They propose through their ownership of unlimited sup- 
plies of raw material to place themselves in the position 
of making their profits from the economy of their opera- 
tions and not through high prices charged the consumer. 
They are conducting their operations on such a heavy 
scale that even their purchases of scrap are so great as 
to badly handicap the small manufacturers who seek to 
operate independent steel works. The demand coming 
from the large as well as small buyers of such materials 
keeps up the price and probably will keep it up as long 
as the steel trade is in its present condition of activity. 
It therefore seems necessary that those who are contem- 
plating investments in basic open hearth plants should 
endeavor to fortify themselves by controlling their sup- 
plies of raw material, including both iron ore and coke. 
Only by so doing can they secure their raw materials at 
a cost which will permit them to turn out a product at a 
sufficiently low cost to enable them to be factors in the 
market for finished products. This has always been a 
sound poiicy for those who produce iron and steel on a 
large scale. It now seems to be necessary for those who 
expect to engage in the business to a limited extent. 


<> 


Reforming Our Drawback System. 


Our Washington correspondent reports that an effort 
is being made to bring about a simplification of the 
drawback laws, a reform which is sadly needed. ~The 
old identity clause, which required that the actual raw 
material imported be used for the production of the ar- 
We 


cannot help believing, however, that the French draw- 


ticles exported, should be brushed aside entirely. 


back system should be carefully studied before modifi- 
cations are adopted. That system, known as the acquit- 
a-caution method, goes a good deal further than the prac- 
tice adopted by the majority of nations. Upon the im- 
portation of a given amount of raw material, at any 
point in France, the importer pays the full duty and 
This certifi- 


cate is marketable, and the sum it represents is refunded 


is given a certificate for the sum so paid. 


by the Government upon proof of export of an equiva- 
lent quantity of product, advanced in maufacture, from 
whatever point in the country it may be shipped. In 
France, in the iron industry, for instance, pig iron is 
The drawback certificates are 
South 


imported in the North. 


purchased by rolling mills or foundries in the 
when they export to Mediterranean markets. 

In this country such a system would) possess particu- 
lar advantages for holding the Pacific Coast trade, and 
would be quite a powerful aid in developing the manu- 
facture of the cruder forms in that séction. It would 


enable manufacturers of castings or rolling mill prod- 


ucts on the Pacific Coast to purchase pig iron made 
on the Pacific Coast and market the finished goods in 
China, Japan, Australasia, &¢c., by securing the draw- 
back on the pig iron imported into the Atlantic Coast 
States, less the amount which they have to pay the East- 
ern importer for the drawback certificate. In the case 
of pig iron, for instance, the tonnage of foreign ma- 
terial thus brought in would be a trifle in so large a 
consumption. The amount of money saved and repre- 
senting the diversion of work to this country would be 
the difference between the freight on the finished goods 


from a European port to the consumer’s port on the 
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Pacific, on the one side, and the freight on pig iron from 
the European port to the Atlantic Coast port, plus the 
freight on the finished goods from our Pacific Coast port 
to the consumer’s port on the Pacific on the other side. 

There are probably many industries thoroughly es- 
tablished in the Atlantic Coast States which would not 
be called upon to make any sacrifices while conferring 
very important advantages in aid of the development of 
industries on the Pacific Coast, which suffer from a rela- 
tively restricted home market. They might in this way 
hold export business which otherwise would go to for- 
eign manufacturers. The latter would get only the work 
of making the crude material instead of securing the 
whole trade. 





PERSONAL. 


Judge BE. H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

B. H. Warren, vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Hlectric & Mfg. Company, at East Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed his position. Mr. Warren has been with the 
Westinghouse Company for many years and has made 
a number of trips to Europe in the interests of the con- 
eern. He will possibly be succeeded by Frank H. 
Taylor, now fourth vice-president. 


Leon E. Thomas has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the works of the Lloyd-Booth department 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Company, at 
Youngstown, O. 

Addison Boren, Jr., has resigned his position as 
treasurer of the Best Mfg. Company, of Pittsburgh, in 
order to devote his entire time to private interests. He 
has been succeeded by Charles R. Rall. 


James Inglis, manager of the American Blower Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., was elected president of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange in that city at 
its annual meeting a few days ago. 


Important gifts have come to the Cooper Union of 
New York. Andrew Carnegie has added $300,000 to a 
like sum given last year, and the descendants of Peter 
Cooper, including Edward §S. Cooper and his sister 
Sarah Amelia Cooper, and Abram S. Hewitt and his 
family, have contributed $300,000, doubling their gift of 
last year. 

Charles H. Morgan, president of the Morgan Con- 
struction Company, of Worcester, Mass., sailed for 
France on the 21st inst. 

Joseph Hilton has resigned as superintendent of 
the Cambridge Rolling Mill of the American Steel Sheet 
Company and the mill is now under the general man- 
agement of Alexander Robins. 


Frank Tettit has resigned his position as chief 
draftsman for Dickson Works of Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Pettit will locate in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Robert Luce, president of the Press Clipping Bureau 
of Boston, has been appointed House Chairman of the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. 


H. R. Barnburst, for many years general superin- 
tendent of the Erie City Iron Works of Brie, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent in charge of the new 
shops of the Allis-Chambers Company, at West Allis, 
near Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Inn, at Vandergrift, Pa., was the scene, on Fri- 
day evening, January 24, of a dinner given to Manager 
Eugene W. Pargny of the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, in honor of his return from Europe after an ab- 
sence of three months. The affair was planned as a lit- 
tle surprise by Mr. Pargny’s friends of the Vandergrift- 
Apollo unit, and was attended by the heads of all the 
departments of those works, which included the mills at 
Vandergrift, Apollo, Leechburg, Hyde Park and Salts- 
burg, which mills are all under the direct management 
ef Mr. Pargny, with S. Arch Davis as division super- 
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intendent. The latter, as master 0. 2eremonies, made the 
address of welcome, calling forth a very nice response 
from Mr. Pargny, after which each one present made a 
few remarks, assuring the manager of their continued 
hearty support in striving to maintain the high position 
their works hold as a part of both the American Sheet 
Steel Company and the United States Steel Corporation. 
Among the guests from out of town were P. F. Smith, 
manager Woods and Wellsville works; S. B. Ely, chief 
engineer, and R. A. McKinney, purchasing agent. 

A. S. Valentine has resigned as assistant treasurer 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company in order to connect 
himself with the Standard Steel Car Company. P. G. 
Jenks of the New York office of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company has succeeded Mr. Valentine as asisstant 


treasurer. 
or 


Mexican Mine Labor. 





In a very exhaustive report on the coal fields of Es- 
peranzas, Coahuila, Mexico, Edwin Ludlow, the general 
manager of the Mexican Coal & Coke Company, refers 
as follows to his experience with labor in developing 
the large property under his charge: 

We haveé tried importations of American, negro, Japa- 
nese, Chinese and Italian miners; but not many of them 
would stay—the Americans preferring to work in the 
coal fields of the United States, while most of the others 
were unaccustomed to any kind of mining, and only a 
few of the best had the requisite perseverance to stick 
by us and learn how to mine coal. 

Our Mexican labor we have had to teach and train. 
Many of our workmen of this class, coming from farms 
and cattle ranches, knew nothing about mining, and few 
of them appreciated the necessity of continuous labor; 
while many of those who came from the metal mines 
were more difficult to teach than green laborers, since 
their previous ideas of mining have to be eliminated be- 
fore they can be taught to work for the large output 
necessary to a successful colliery operation. From some 
of the low grade mining camps, like Sierra Mojada, how- 
ever, we have obtained men who became, in a few 
weeks, good average coal diggers, and some Mexicans 
have learned to be really expert, and would be so con- 
sidered in any field. These cases are, however, excep- 
tional. An idea of the Mexican laborer’s manner of 
working can be formed from the fact that, when we 
first put in tipple scales and paid the men by the ton for 
mining, they would invariably follow the car they had 
loaded out of the pit and find out how much it weighed 
before loading another. 

A study of the different results in the same mine, 
from the various classes of miners, gives the following 
averages in number of tons per day loaded in pit cars: 
Americans (good miners), 10; negroes (good miners), 8; 
Italians (fair miners), 6; Japanese (fair miners), 5; Mex- 
icans (green), 2, and Chinese, 4 tons per day. No aver- 
age can be given for any Mexican miners except the in- 
experienced ones, since the expert Mexican miners all 
become contractors, employing from 6 to 20 laborers, 
and directing and inspecting, rather than personally 
laboring. 

The boys are our strong hope. They work better and 
more steadily than the men, and, growing up to a daily 
routine of occupation, they will make better workmen 
than their fathers, who come to the mines from the in- 
termittent working life of the farm or ranch. There has 
been also a marked improvement in some of the men. 
Many who came here when work was first started, 
wearing blankets and sandals, now dress in good style, 
wearing shoes, often of American make, and the sale of 
American furniture and cooking stoves is constantly in- 
creasing. 

As hoisting engineers and helpers in the machine 
shop we have found the natives good, where the work 
is laid out for them, but they lack initiative in taking 
hold in case of any break down, and it is necessary to 
keep American foremen in nearly every department. As 
mechanics, carpenters and blacksmiths we are always 
able to get Mexicans competent to do any work laid out 
for them. 
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A Possible Solution of a Perplexing 
Question. 





EGBERT P. WATSON, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


“Times were never better in this country,” said a 
middle-aged machinist to me a few days ago, “than when 
a man could go out and get a job for himself, at his 
own price, without asking leave from any one. Now if 
I want to work I have either to join a union (which I 
don’t believe in), or else be looked upon as an interloper 
and a man who has no right in the town at all. It 
seems to me it’s a curious state of things in this coun- 
try when a man can’t follow his own inclinations as to 
selling his labor, but must put it into a kind of a joint 
stock co-operative concern with Tom, Dick and Harry, 
who don’t know the first thing about carrying on any 
business, and can’t keep jobs when they get ’em. These 
fellows have no responsibility to any one, not even them- 
selves, for they shirk on each other whenever they can; 
when any one tries to hold ’em up for lapses or trans- 
gressions, there is no one to answer that is worth a cent. 
I don’t like it myself, and would like to see the old times 
back again.” 

This is by no means a solitary instance of dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs among artisans who wish 
to exercise their own judgment as to where they shall 
work, and upon what terms they shall sell their time; 
it never will be settled until those who are chiefly inter- 
ested free workmen, untrammeled by associations which 
demand total surrender of their individuality—stand for 
their rights. ‘“ Who would be free themselves must strike 
the blow,” that seems to be the way out of the labor 
labyrinth. 

Business and Philanthropy. 

Certain recent essayists in the technical press feel 
that a combination of business and philanthropy would 
be a good thing, and so soften the hearts of walking del- 
egates and their abettors that they would cease to walk, 
and withhold from meddling with what is surely no part 
of their concern, undertaking to manage the business end 
as well as the details of shop management. It has al- 
Ways seemed to me that this, instead of ameliorating 
present conditions would tend to aggravate them, for the 
workmen look upon all ultra refinements in their sur- 
roundings as merely sops to Cerberus, to prevent them 
from growling at what they are pleased to call restric- 
tions. From a certain aspect of this feature they are 
right. Not, however, when they protest against purely 
sanitary improvements, lavatories, secluded latrines and 
improved facilities generally, but in the direction of 
fancy bathrooms (as the men call them), hospitals for 
the temporarily indisposed, lunch rooms where certain 
things are given to them, and a generous bill of fare 
provided at cost the average workman is inappreciative: 
it is the average man who has to be dealt with, and con- 
sidered in discussions of the situation. The features and 
surroundings of modern shops just cited form no part of 
the daily lot of the workingman, and instead of being 
grateful to those who provide them, he is prone to re- 
sent them as something he does not need, and certainly 
will not always find in his journey through life. The 
workingman is, as a rule, nomadic, particularly young 
men without families who constitute a large portion of 
the shop force; these have been so brought up in early 
life that what seem to others differently trained as ne- 
cessities are to them superfluities that have nothing 
whatever to do with a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
They never had such facilities before, and will 
not have them again when they go elsewhere, so they 
look upon them as fadsof the management inwhich they 
have neitherinterest nor concern. Here and there are men 
who have inherited tastes which lead them to appreciate 
the advantages offered in the direction mentioned, but they 
form a small part of the material available to carry on 
manufacturing operations. As a process of elimination, 
weeding out undesirable help and retaining those who 
can understand the benefits to be derived from a higher 
scale of living, there is no question but that the systems 
described previously have a certain value, but they are 
too slow in results achieved for any concerns except 
those which have a large surplus and established busi- 
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ness that do not demand prompt returns. One thing I 
think may be safely said: The educational shop system, 
so to ca] it, will not answer for the innumerable small 
businesses all over the land, and if this is true the plan 
itself as a means of relieving the strained relations ex- 
isting at present between employer and employed may 
be set aside as impracticable. Workingmen do not want 
to be coddled; they are perfectly willing to work in 
places that are quite unfit to work in if they see that 
their employers are unable to provide better, and will 
endure temperatures, both hot and cold if the “ boss” 
shares their discomfort. I have seen men—machinists 
chipping castings out of doors in December with the mer- 
cury standing nearly at zero, without| any more than a, 
growl at the clerk of the weather for providing an in- 
ferior quality of it. The same men, too, curiously 
enough, would resent sympathy as being, in some sense, 
an imputation upon their manliness. 


Education, 


In the matter of education, it has become very much 
the fashion to represent the modern mechanic as hun- 
gering and thirsting after knowledge; he-feels the want 
of better information than he had opportunity to obtain 
in his youth, and only lags behind his fellows because 
he cannot or does not understand the princi- 
ples of the work he is engaged upon. This may be true, 
and is, in isolated cases; but such individuals only prove 
the exception to the rule, which last is, as I have found It 
all over the country, wherever I have worked, that the 
average man does not require, or even desire, to be bet- 
ter educated. He sells muscle and manual dexterity 
only, and does not need any theory or a knowledge of x 
plus y to obtain the highest wages in his craft. Such 
men sometimes are called “ ignorant,” but that is an ab- 
surd appellation. What are they ignorant of, pray? 
Binomial theorems, no doubt, and the meaning of a geo- 
centric parallax, but they are in no wise concerned with 
these, and would not get a penny more for their labor if 
they had the fullest knowledge of them. Education is 
a word that .means nothing whatever in isolation; the 
forest runner is a highly educated man in all that per- 
tains to the means by which he lives and has his being; 
he can find his way back to civilization through a wil- 
derness that would appal the man of the schools. Pro 
fessors of this or that science are educated men only in 
the sense that they have traveled the same ground that 
their fellows did ages go, and have digested mentally the 
discoveries or theories of others. In exceedingly rare 
cases have they added to the sum of proven facts avail 
able to all. The expert workingman is an exceedingly 
highly educated man, when he has acquired a full knowl- 
edge of all the routine and the several processes needed 
to produce a highly finished piece of machinery; that he 
professes to understand, and he spares) no pains or labor 
to make himself a past master of his profession. This 
aspect of the mental status, or intelligence of the work- 
ingman will not, possibly, be accepted by some, but so 
far as my observation and actual participation in the 
daily work of a shop goes it is correct, and I have ap- 
parently wandered from the caption of this article in 
dwelling upon it; not very far, however, for the preced- 
ing paragraphs go to show that the work people of this 
country understand the issues at stake very clearly. 


‘ figure,” 


Associations of Free Workmen, 


Now, If all could be brought to a realizing sense of the 
folly of arraying one side against the other there would 
be an end of misunderstanding and overt acts. At 
present there are two camps, more or less hostile in their 
atitudes, and unable to arrive or settle upon any com- 
mon ground of interest, but sooner or later I hope that 
a different spirit will prevail. Failing this, the only al- 
ternative (certainly the only course now) is to meet or- 
organization with organization, and see what that would 
effect. I do not refer to combinations ef employers 
against workmen, but to associations of what may be 
called free workmen, as distinguished from those who 
are not independent in any sense of the word, having sold 
out their privilege to act for themselyes to certain per- 
sons whom they call leaders. Suppose, for example, that 
there are in a town 600 workmen of all trades. Accord- 
ing to the best information I can get a minority of these 
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will be union men, the others being independent, or de- 
siring to sell their own ability instead of relying upon 
others to sell it for them. There is every reason why 
such independent workers should affiliate and join their 
interests, to the end that they may exercise the right and 
privileges that belong to them under the constitu- 
tion. Let them have their meeting rooms, their busi- 
ness agents, or persons who will look after the affairs of 
the associations, precisely as any other aggregation, 
when, honesty of purpose and energy in prosecution be- 
ing present, their success is assured. With this scheme 
in force there would be an end of walking delegates, or 
idlers who have no excuse for their being, an end of dic- 
tation to employers as to terms, wages, apprentices or 
other conditions upon which they would be permitted to 
take contracts, an end of futile strikes, because there 
would be two parties from which to secure help, and for- 
ever an end to numerous interferences with business 
management. 


Union Dictators and Non-Union Dictators, 


I have talked with intelligent nonunion men as to the 
possibilities of this plan for their relief, and, to be can- 
did, it did not meet with approval from all. A majority 
seemed to feel that it was entirely possible in its scope, 
but thought that it would be difficult to get all nonunion 
men into such an arrangement; there would be a num- 
ber who thought that they might as well have union dic- 
tators as nonunion dictators, for some of their own mem- 
bers would assume the conduct of affairs and lead them 
into legal and other difficulties where they would in- 
cur fines and penalties of one sort or another; but these 
nonunion men were like the faint hearted one spoken of 
in the Scriptures, ‘ There is a lion in the streets, I shall 
be slain without!” Certainly in the scope of the plan 
suggested there is nothing to object to, but if nonunion 
men are in earnest in desiring to be free of dictation from 
unions as to when, where and how they shall work, they 
can accomplish it by organizing, just as union men carry 
out their objects through following the same course. 
Difficulties there certainly will be; half hearted. indif- 
ferent individuals are to be found everywhere; persons 
who not only want others to provide bread, but also 
spread butter on it before they will even consider ac- 
cepting it; but the success of any project, while it may 
be delayed, it not wholly frustrated by the presence of 
dead wood if there are capable men at the head of it. 

It would be necessary in some localities possibly for 
nonunion men to take advice from persons familiar with 
the work of organization, in order that everything may 
go smoothly; these persons might be either lawyers or 
employers; the last, preferably, because they have a vital 
interest in the outcome or success of the undertaking; 
but where this is undesirable for any reasons there is 
nothing to prevent independent men from standing for 
their rights to exercise their own judgment in the matter 
of selling their labor to the highest bidder wherever and 
whenever they please. 

sauteed ail 


The Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company.— 
The new sheet mills of the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Roofing Company, which were started up in September, 
are running very satisfactorily. The concern are manu- 
facturers of both black and galvanized sheets in iron 
and steel, iron and steel roofing and siding, Youngstown 
corrugated expanded metal lath, trough bridge flooring, 
fire proof flooring and other specialties. Rolling their 
own sheets for tbe manufacture of these goods, the con- 
cern are able to guarantee quality. C. A. Cochran has 
recently been appointed secretary of the company. L. 
E. Cochran, who has been in the iron business in the Ma- 
honing Valley for many years, is president; G. M. Me- 
Kelvey, vice-president; Mason Evans, treasurer, and 
John O. Pew, general manager. The concern maintain 
branch offices in Philadelphia and also in the Park Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, the latter office being in charge of L. BE. 
Aber. 


> — 


The Juniata Tin Plate Company, capitalized at 
$250,000, will build a Black Plate mill and Tin Plate 
factory at Greencastle, Ind. F. M. Strong, for several 
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years manager of the Elwood plant of the American 
Tin Plate Company, has resigned that position to take 
charge of the new company. Associated with him are 
Samuel Lewis, William H. Richards. J. H. Seiberling 
and H. M. Strong. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES P. DEANE. 


Charles Pemberton Deane of the International Pump 
Company of New York died at the home of his sister, 
Springfield, Mass., on January 9, in his fifty-seventh 
year. Death was caused by blood poisoning resulting 
from erysipelas. Mr. Deane was born in Boston, Janu- 
ary 20, 1845. He went to Springfield in 1857 with his 
father, the late George H. Deane, when the latter was 
appointed agent for the management of the mills at 
Ludlow, Mass. He was educated in part at Brown Uni- 
versity, and after leaving college joined his father in 
the work at Ludlow. He had a marked talent for me- 
chanical and scientific pursuits, and when still quite a 
young man invented the Deane steam pump, which later 
became the basis of a large industry. Early in the 
seventies the elder Deane gave up his position at Ludlow 
and joined his son in the manufacture of the Deane 
pump. Later the enterprise was organized as a corpora- 
tion and moved to Holyoke, Mass., where they enjoyed 
a long career of prosperity. Charles Deane continued 
one of the active managers of the business until the 
company were finally absorbed in 1899 by the Inter- 
national Pump Company, with whom he had since been 
associated. 





CHESTER GRISWOLD. 

Chester Griswold, president of the Crown Point [ron 
Company of Troy, N. Y., died suddenly of apoplexy on 
January 23 at his home, 23 West Forty-eighth street, 
New York. He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1844, his 
father, John A. Griswold, being the owner of Bessemer 
steel rights in this country and operating a large plant 
at Troy. Chester Griswold went into business with his 
father and on the latter’s death became the president of 
the Crown Point Iron Company. He was also a director 
of the Hudson River Ore & Iron Company and of the 
Adirondack Railway Company. For many years he rep- 
resented the Troy mill in New York when that plant 
was one of the leading steel producers in the country. 
A somewhat remarkable coincidence is noted in the fact 
that his brother, John Wool Griswold, head of the Gris- 
wold Wire Company of Braddock, Pa., and the J. Wool 
Griswold Wire Mfg. Company of Troy, and a member 
of the Dillon-Griswold Wire Company of Sterling, IIL, 
died suddenly from apoplexy at the Virginia Hotel, Chi- 
cago, three weeks previously. 

NOTES. 

Cou. JAMES T. Grirrin, who died on January 21 in 
London, England, aged 78 years, was a pioneer in the 
introduction of American agricultural machinery into 
England. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and for 
many years was associated with C. H. McCormick & 
Bros., manufacturers of agricultural machinery. For 18 
years he was the European representative of the Walter 
A. Wood Reaping & Mowing Machine Company of 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Henry Morris, after a short illness, died of pneu- 
monia on January 25 in Philadelphia, aged 42 years. 
He was a son of Henry Morris, one of the widely known 
firm of Morris & Tasker. After receiving his education 
Mr. Morris was connected for some time with the I. P. 
Morris & Co. Machine Works of Richmond, and up to 
the time of his death was secretary of the American 
Pulley Company. 

BENJAMIN F.. Taytor, for long a prominent iron- 
master of Pottstown, Pa., died in that city on January 
21, aged 80 years. Mr. Taylor operated the Charming 
Forge & Charcoal Furnace for many years, retiring 
from business in 1890. 

ERNEST VICTOR CLERGUE, who was connected with 
the industrial works at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died last 
week in Chicago of heart disease, aged 41 years. 














Central Pennsylvania News. 


HLARRISBURG, Pa., January 27, 1902.—The Lalance & 
Grosjean tin plate mills this week put into operation 
the new foundry built at the works in this city. It is 
the first of improvements to be made to the works. 

Denial has been given here and at Coatesville to the 
rumor that the independent steel plate making concerns 
intended to build a universal mill in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. How the report started no one seems to know. 
The Central, Worth Brothers, Lukens, Tidewater and 
other concerns are busy with the additions and work 
at their own plants, which are the leading ones in Eastern 
Pennsylvania engaged in such production. Neither is 
much credence given to the story that the Alan Wood 
Company of Conshohocken will embark in a new com- 
bination of sheet steel makers. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company have 
started up their West puddle mill at Lebanon. The 
other mills of this works will also be started for the 
winter work. 

The Middletown works of the National Tube Com- 
pany have started up after a short shutdown for stock 
accounting and overhauling. The works have a large 
number of orders ahead and considerable material is 
being made for export. 

The Crum Lynn Iron Works at Chester, which were 
rebuilt recently, were slightly damaged by fire a short 
time ago. 

The Wolf Company have been formed, at Chambers- 
burg, by H. G. Wolf and a number of Philadelphia 
capitalists. They have a capital of $350,000 and a charter 
has been secured from the’State. H. G. Wolf, a wetl- 
known manufacturer of Chambersburg, is the owner 
of the greater part of the stock. The company will 
manufacture machinery. 

Among the companies chartered at the State Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg lately are the Joseph Woodwell 
Company, capital $140,000, Pittsburgh; J. C. Tanger 
Company of Hanover, capital $100,000; Dowerman Rivet 
& Bolt Mfg. Company, capital $10,000, Pittsburgh. 

At the annual meeting of the Scranton Bolt & Nut 
Works last week the following directors were elected: 
W. D. Zehnder, L. M. Horton, C. H. Zehnder, O. 8S. 
Johnson, C. C. Rose, C. H. Welles and J. A. Lansing. 
The report showed that the plant had had a most suc- 
cessful year and had been running day and night to meet 
orders. During the year a number of important addi- 
tions had been made to the works, as well as to the 
nachinery. 

The Norway Iron & Steel Company held their annual 
meeting at York and these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. F. Bay Stewart; vice-president, Charles James; 
secretary, H. H. Weber; treasurer, C. C. Frick; general 
manager, Charles James. A good report was made, it be- 
ing shown that business had increased and that the works 
were running day and night, enough orders for a year 
being on hand. New annealing furnaces are being 
added, as well as a new steel furnace. 


—$—$—$ 


The National Steel Refining Company.—There have 
been recently organized under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with a chartered capital of $1,500,000, the 
National Steel Refining Company. The officers are 
George R. Reinhart, president; B. K. Jamison, vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Woodside, treasurer; Frank M. Wirgman, 
secretary; Clinton A. Higbee, general manager, and A. 
A. Du Ban & Co., auditors. The company have secured 
an existing plant at Carnegie, near Pittsburgh, where 
their business consists of turning out, under the Jamison 
process, high grade tool steel, which acts as a substitute 
for crucible steel, but can be produced at a much less 
price. The company are backed up by some very strong 
capitalists in Philadelphia. While it is probable that 
the plant at Carnegie will be enlarged by adding addi- 
tional steam hammers and rolls, another plant may pos- 
sibly be established. The office of the treasurer, John 
W. Woodside, is 372 Bullit Building, Philadelphia; the 
executive office of the company is 618 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 





Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of the American Iron & Steel 
Works, have recently purchased 15 acres of land adjoining their 
plant on the South Side, Pittsburgh. The property extends 
from Thirty-first to Thirty-fifth streets and lies between Carson 
street and Monongahela River, and will be used for making ad- 
ditions to this already enormous plant. While the exact char- 
acter of these additions has not yet been definitely decided upon, 
it is probable that the first new works to be built will be a 
structural fitting shop, and it is certain new structural mills 
will also be built within a year or two. ‘The Talbot Furnace 
being built by Jones & Laughlins, Limited, is nearing comple- 
tion and is expected to be ready for operation in April. Should 
the furnace prove successful, a second one will be built. 


Two mills of the sheet plant of the Maryland Sheet Steel 
Company, Cumberland, Md., have been plated in operation. 
The 32-inch mill will be placed in operation shortly. The open 
hearth furnace in the plant which has been enlarged to 20 
tons capacity, will be started about February 15. The bloom- 
ing mill will also be placed in operation about that time, and 
the sheet bars required will be rolled from the steel made in 
the open hearth furnace. The mills are equipped to roll sheets 
from 10 to 18 gauge. The five steam hammers in the plant will 
also be started soon. 


The G. L. Bollinger Company, structural engineers, of Pitts 
burgh, will build a small structural plant at Verona, Pa., and 
contract for the shop, which will be 50 x 100 feet, has been let. 


One of the blast furnaces of the Lorain Steel Company, at 
Lorain, Ohio, has been blown out for relining and repairs. It 
is expected to start up again about March 1. 

The directors of the Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, whose sheet mills are located in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., met there last week and elected the following officers: H. 
H. Neiman, president; A. H. Geilfuss, secretary ; John F. Budke, 
vice-president and general manager; H. S. Duncan, vice-presi- 
dent and business manager; L. A. Myvel, treasurer; A. E. Nei- 
man, assistant treasurer. The directors are G. Succop, Captain 
W. H. Geilfuss, W. H. Paxton, Charles Geilfuss, Frank W. 
Budke, and A. P. Flowers, all of Pittsburgh. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, builders of 
iron and steel structural and plate work, recently made a 
shipment of tanks to San Salvador, where they will be used 
by a mining company. 


The definite location for the new blast furnace to be built in 
Toledo, Ohio, will be determined within the next two weeks. 
Details in regard to furnace construction are now being con- 
sidered by those having the matter in chargé, and unless present 
plans are changed a modern furnace with a capacity of 350 
tons of foundry and malleable pig iron per day will be built. 

At the annual meeting of the Columbus Iron & Steel Com 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, held last week, the following officers and 
directors were elected: Col. H. A. Marting, president and gen- 
eral manager; Col. J. G. Battelle, first vice-president; F. H. 
Miller, second vice-president and sales manager; W. W. Mar- 
ting, secretary and treasurer; Clark Lowry, A. H. Mitlendorf, 
Cc. M. Fenton and J. H. Frantz. 


The muck and rolling mill of the Eleanor Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, near Irwin, Pa., is in operation on single turn, and this 
week 12 puddling furnaces will be started double turn. The 
concern will manufacture merchant iron bars and skelp. George 
tobinstein is secretary and treasurer of the concern. 

The George A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company of 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of rolls and rolling mill machinery of 
all kinds, are crowded with orders and are running their plant 
night and day, with enough work ahead to keep them running 
full for seven or eight months. Among the principal contracts 
that they are working on is the machinery for the plant of 
William Jessop & Sons, which is now being erected at Washing- 
ton, Pa. The order for Jessop & Sons covers the rolling mills, 
shears and roll lathe. An order from the Colonial Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh has been received for five vertical double 
mandrel shears, motor driven. Each of these shears will weigh 
from 50,000 to 60,000 pounds. Also an order from the Hager 
Steel & Iron Company of St. Louis, Mo., for one double vertical 
lever shear: an order from the American Sheet Steel Company 
of Pittsburgh for one 55-inch and one 38-inch roll lathe; an 
order from the Crucible Steel Company to equip their Spaulding 
& Jennings works at Jersey City with a Freeman furnace 
charger: an order from the Montreal Rolling Mills Company of 
Montreal, Canada, to equip their plant with the Freeman fur- 
nace charger; also an order from the Wright Shovel Company of 
Anderson, Ind., for a 22-inch mill complete. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Youngstown Iron, Sheet 
& Tube Company was held in Youngstown, Ohia, on January 23, 
and the capital stock of the company was increased from $2,- 
000,00 to $4,000,000. An increase was made in the Board of 
Directors, H. C. Dalton of Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland 
and James Parmlee, also of Cleveland, being added. 
S. V. Hubner & Co., consulting engineers, of  Pitts- 
burgh are drawing plans for the open hearth plant to be built 
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by this concern, and which will also comprise a blast furnace 
to supply metal. The puddling department of the Youngstown 
Iron, Sheet & Tube Company has been started, making iron from 
which iron sheets will be rolled for covering their own buildings. 


Representatives of the Jubiter process for making steel are 
in Kirkland, Wash., for the purpose of selecting a site for a 
steel works. The long idle steel plant in that place is being 
inspected, and if satisfactory arrangements can be made it Is 
probable that location will be secured. 


General Machinery. 


The Hunt Foundry & Machine Company, 424 Fifth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, all of which has been subscribed, are a consolidation of the 
Hunt Air Brake Company, and the Kensington Foundry of New 
Kensington, Pa. The mew company will manufacture the same 
line as heretofore made by the Hunt Company, street car brakes, 
portable and stationary air compressors, and small refrigerat- 
ing plants, to which will be added brass and iron castings. 
Later the offices will be located in the Frick Building, where 
they have leased a suite of rooms. H. E. Hunt is treasurer. 


The Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company of Pitts- 
burgh are furnishing six Freeman patent annealing furnace 
chargers to the Montreal Rolling Mill Company, at Montreal, 
Canada. 


The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., have 
received orders for two converters for the Shenango Valley 
Works of the National Steel Company; two for the Cleveland 
Works, and one for the Shoenberger plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Company; three for Henry Aiken, engineer, des- 
tined for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; two for the Cambria Steel Company, at Johnstown, and 
one for the Carnegie Steel Company. In addition to the above, 
the Pennsylvania Engineering Works have a very large amount 
of other work on hand. 


Among recent orders received by the York Mfg. Company of 
York, Pa., are the following: Keystone Brewing Company, Dun 
more, Pa., 25-ton refrigerating plant; Louis Payssi, New Or- 
leans, La., 25-ton ice making plant; Peckham Ice & Coal Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., complete 15-ton ice making plant; United Ice 
& Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 50-ton ice making plant; 
Santa Fé Ice Company, Fort Worth, Texas, 30-ton refrigerating 
machine; American Soda Fountain Company, Boston, Mass., 
10-ton refrigerating outfit; National Refrigerator Company, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; 25-ton ice making plant; National Re- 
frigerator Company, Durango, Col., two 10-ton refrigerating 
machines; National Refrigerator Company, Joplin, Mo., machin- 
ery for 25-ton ice making plant; National Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Dodge City, Kan., 10-ton ice making plant; Mangum Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Mangum, Okla., 10-ton ice plant. 


The National Tool & Machine Company and the Central 
Foundry & Machine Company, Reading, Pa., have consolidated 
under the name of the latter. The plant of the National Com- 
pany will be combined with that of the Central Company, which 
is being extensively enlarged. The capital stock has recently 
been increased from $7000 to $18,000. 


The Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., have plans pre- 
pared for the erection of two additions to their plant. One 
will be 200 feet square, the other, 200 x 85 feet. 


The Akron Gear Company, Akron, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Wagon gears, advise us that they will be ready to purchase 
considerable new machinery as soon as their plans have been 
definitely decided upon. They recently bought the plant of the 
Holman Gear Company of Valparaiso, Ind., which they will 
move to Akron, where they have their new buildings, 50 x 100 
feet, under roof and nearly ready for occupancy. 


H. Wetter Mfg. Company, Memphis, Tenn., manufacturers 
of stoves, ranges, stamped, pieced and japanned tinware, have 
made arrangements for rebuilding their plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, in which they expect to be turning out a large 
quantity of steel ranges and steel cook stoves within 30 days, 
and within five months they expect to be making a full line of 
steel and cast goods. The new plant will be up to date in every 
respect and will be about the same size as the old one, occupy- 
ing about a block of space. The company lost their entire plant 
by fire January 14. In the meantime all orders are being 
shipped from their branches at Louisville, Ky., and St. Joseph, 
Mo., both of which have a good stock on hand. 


The National Mfg. & Supply Company, Saginaw, Mich., re- 
cently organized for the purpose of manufacturing steam spe- 
cialties and dealing in mill and manufacturers’ supplies, includ- 
ing some lines of machinery, have opened up the jobbing end of 
their business and are now ready to supply the trade. It will 
be soine months before they start up the manufacturing depart- 
ment. The officers are J. D. Swarthwout, president and treas- 
urer; H. &. Ansted, vice-president and manager, and J. J. 
Brewer, secretary. r 

The Grant Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., had their new 
works in full operation on October 1, since which time they have 
been kept busy manufacturing their line of tools. They have 
had a specially heavy demand for a new axle lathe for turning 
ear axles, which has several unique features, one being an open 
side arrangement for inserting the axle, parallel with the bed. 
The lathe is also specially designed for use of the new Taylor- 
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White process of tool steel. The company are just commencing 
to manufacture tools specially required by railroads, such as 
car wheel lathes, hydrostatic presses, boring mills, &c. Among 
orders recently taken are new specifications for machinery for 
the American Car & Foundry Company, the Allis-Chalmers En 
gine Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; the American Locomotive 
Works, and the Columbia Engineering Works, Portland, Ore. 


The Locke Machine Works, Bradford, Pa., which were entire 
ly consumed by fire on June 29 last, have been rebuilt, the new 
building being a considerable improvement on the old. The 
works were started running December 1, and have been fully 
employed since then. 


E. R. Caldwell & Co., Bradford, Pa., machinists and founders 
intend adding a new building to their works in the early spring 
It will be 180 x 90 feet, and be entirely devoted to foundry 
work. The space occupied by the present foundry will be used 
for shipping rooms and storage. There will be installed in the 
new building a 20-ton electric crane and a new cupola that wil! 
melt from 10 to 12 tons of iron an hour. The company chiefly 
manufacture oil well supplies, steam engines and hydrauli: 
pressers, but they are always open to estimate on manufacture of 
special machinery. ‘They have for the last year and a half been 
kept busy all the time, and have actually had to decline work 
they had opportunity of securing. 


The Tyrone Foundry & Machine Company, Tyrone, Pa., are 
making an addition to their foundry. They are now building 
the fifth rock crusher for the Duerr Contracting Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and also one for the Empire Limestone Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. 


Jenkins & Lingle, Bellefonte, Pa., have for over a year had 
orders for their power hammer to the full extent of their manu- 
facturing capacity. Among orders they have now on hand are 
the following for one hammer each: The Buffalo Spring & Gear 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: the Morse Drill Company, Plymouth, 
Pa.; the Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the York Car- 
riage Company, York, Pa., and the United Fruit Company, New 
York City. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company use their 
hammers so largely that it is Seldom there is not one being 
built for them. In the export branch, a hammer is now being 
shipped to England. ‘To meet the requirements of increasing 
business the company contemplate enlarging their plant in the 
near future. ' 


The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royersford, 
Pa., report a very active condition of business. Both the foun- 
dry and machine shops are being operated to their best capacity. 
Recent shipments of punches and shears include two for the 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, one No. 2 being for New 
York and one No. 8 for Pittsburgh delivery ; one No. 3 combined 
machine has been shipped to the F. R. Patch Mfg. Company, 
Rutland, Vt., and another of the same size delivered to the An- 
derson Construction Company of New York. 


The recently organized El Reno Light & Power Company, EF} 
Reno, Okla., are in the market for entire equipment for the new 
electric light plant they are to erect. They recently purchased 
the plant of the El Reno Hlectric Light & Telephone Company, 
which will be replaced by one of increased capacity. The offi- 
cers are Henry Lassen, president; John A. Masters, secretary 
and manager, and C. M. Jackman, treasurer. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


The Hough-Brundage Company, Limited, Albion, Mich., re- 
cently incorporated, are building new shops, 44 x 100 feet, two 
stories, which will be equipped with latest improved machinery, 
made especially for them for the manufacture of engines. The 
product of the company will be gasoline engines from 2% to 10 
horse-power, a complete line of pulleys, hangers and shafting 
and the Hough pumping jack. 


The Best Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have about finished a 
very large amount of steam fitting work for Cuba. They have 
had men working on this contract for some qponths. They re- 
ceived some time ago a contract for a very large amount of 
steam and gas piping for the new open hearth steel plant of 
the St. Clair Steel Company, at Clairton, Pa. They also have 
some other large contracts and have enough work on hand to 
keep their large shops busy for several months. They are 
manufacturers of valves, castings, piping, and make a specialty 
of pipe bending. 

The William Tod Company of Youngstown, Ohio, have re- 
cently taken contracts for the largest blooming engines ever 
built. One of these contracts is from the Youngstown Iron 
Sheet & Tube Company, and is for a 54 x 66 inch return crank 
reversing blooming mill engine, which will be used to drive 
the new blooming mill to be built by that concern in connection 
with their new open hearth steel plant. A second order received 
by the William Tod Company is from the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, and is for a duplicate of the above engine, which will 
replace the present one in the blooming mill of the Bessemer 
plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown. 
These engines when completed and set up will weigh about 
750,000 pounds. They will be the Jargest blooming mill engines in 
the world. The present largest one is the 55 x 60 inch engine 
in the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Homestead. The bed plates will each weigh 150,000 pounds, 
and the cylinders about 50,000 pounds. The crank shafts wil) 
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be steel forgings 26 inches in diameter and about 20 feet long. 
These engines will require nearly a year to build. The William 
Tod Company have a great deal of other work in their shops 


and are running their entire plant to utmost capacity and have 
work ahead for many months. 


Deere & Company, Moline, Ill., manufacturers of plows, will 
install a new power plant, using two 500 horse-power vertical 
engines with direct connected generators. 


Broderick & Quinlin, boiler makers and sheet iron workers, 
Montpellier, Ind., have incorporated their business under style 
of Broderick & Quinlin Mfg. Company. They have during the 


past four months enlarged their plant and installed new ma- 
chinery. 


The Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Buckeye automatic cut off engines, have sold through their 
Pittsburgh office to the Standard Steel Car Company of that 
city three 650 horse-power Buckeye engines. They have also 
received a contract for the National Mining Company for two 
300 horse-power engines, to be direct connected to generators. 


Foundries, 


The St. Louls Iron & Steel Foundry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., will rebuild their plant, which was recently destroyed by 
fire. The building was of brick, two stories, 150 x 175 feet, 
and the new one will be of about the same dimensions. 


The Centre Foundry & Machine Company have been incor- 
porated at Wheeling, W. Va., with a capital of $50,000, and 
will operate a foundry. 


The Penberthy Injector Company. Detroit, Mich., have plans 
ready for a foundry 36 x 60 feet, to be erected at Abbott street 
and Brooklyn avenue. 


Carroll Brothers, Houghton, Mich., founders, will build a 
new foundry in the spring. All equipment has been purchased. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., manu- 
facturers of steel and fron bridges, have increased their capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000, for the purpose of taking care 
of their increasing business and for making some additions to 
their plant, plans for which are not yet prepared. 


Fires, 


Hopson-Haftencamp Company’s plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was destroyed by fire January 20. The loss Is about $45,000. 
The company manufacture tinners’ and roofers’ sppplies. 


The old Empire Stove Foundry, Troy, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire January 28. The building was occupied by several firms, 
Including the Mount Ida Nickel Works, and the Hislop Scale 
Works. The loss is about $30,000: Insurance $25,000. 


The Barrett Tar Paper Mfg. Company's plant at Shadyside, 
N. J., was destroyed by fire January 25. The loss ts estimated 
at about $100,000. 


The plant of the Blazer Stove Polish Mfg. Company, Passaic, 


N. J.. was last week destroyed by fire. The loss will reach 
$15,000. 


The Memphis Pump Company, Memphis. Tenn., suffered a 
$20.000 loss by fire at their plant recently.- The finishing room, 
office and recently built tinning room with entire contents of 
machinery, finished pumps. &c., were destroyed. 


The Pattern shops of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltl- 
more Railroad Company. at’ Wilmington. Del.. were destroyed 
by fire January 27. The loss Is estimated at $50,000. 


The foundry of Kelly & Tanneyhill,. Waterloo, Iowa, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss is about $5000. 


The plant of the American Match Company, at Reading, Pa., 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $25,000: fully Insured. 


Hardware, 


Napler Saw Company, 10 Franklin Square, Rochester, N. Y., 
who were organized March 1 last, are manufacturers of hack 
saws, band saws, butcher saws, &c., a specialty being made of 
concave hack saws. They have just perfected and patented a 
power circular cutting saw for all kinds of metal and have 
commenced to manufacture it. 

Chandler Wire Fence Company. Trenton, N. J.. are consid- 
ering the advisability of establishing a branch factory at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


The Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company. Worcester, Mass., 
will increase their capital stock from $250.000 to $300,000 on 
account of the growth of the business. The plant was estab- 
lished 12 years ago with a capital of $50,000. 


The Charles Parker Company, Meriden, Conn., have leased 
the foundry of the Meriden Malleable Iron Works, which has 
been closed for several months. This action has been rendered 
necessary by the lack of capacity in their present foundry, and 
consequent delay in filling orders. It is the company’s Inten- 
tion to begin running the leased premises about February 1, or 
as soon as they can get together a sufficient force of molders to 
advantageously operate it. Naturally the increased output In 
their foundry will give employment to others in various depart- 
ments ofthe plant, and ft is expected that from 75 to 100 hands 
will be added to the company’s payroll on account of the in- 
¢reased product in castings. 


The factory of the Indiana Shovel Company, New Castle, 
Ind., has come under the control of the Shoyel Association, and 
H. A. Urban, Richmond, Ind.; Howard Rowland, Philadelphia; 
Charles Myers, Beaver Falls, Pa., and W. J. Alford, Anderson, 
Ind., have been elected directors. The minority stockholder 
has, however, applied to the courts to forfeit the charter and 
dissolve the company. A receiver has been appointed, who will 
operate the plant pending the litigation. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Economy Match Company will shortly be incorporated 
at Williamsport, Pa., with a capital stock of $40,000, for the 
purpose of manufacturing match sticks and match stick ma- 
chines, the invention of J. H. Stewart of that city. It is the 
intention of the company to sell rights to operate the machine 
to other companies, and to demonstrate its practicability they 
will at once erect a match factory, plans for which are now 
under way. The officers will be: J. H. Stewart, president ; John 
S. Furst, secretary and treasurer. 


For the protection of the Unton railroad bridge which 
crosses the Monongahela River at Pittsburgh silica-graphite 
paint, manufactured by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, was 
chosen. The engineers were Emil Swenson, designer and engi- 
neer of construction, and W. H. Smith, chief engineer of Car- 
negie Steel Company. The total weight of the bridge is 5135 
tons, and it has a total length of 2328 feet. Designed for car- 
rying molten metal from the Carrie furnace to the Homestead 
Steel Works and raw materials to the furnaces, this steel struc- 
ture is subjected to heat from the molten metal, sulphur fumes 
from locomotives and river steamers, also from the adjoining 
furnaces and steel mills. Probably no steel bridge in the world 
is exposed to so many and severe destructive agencies. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad Company recently placed 
orders in their own shops for 1700 cars and also an order with 
the American Car & Foundry Company for 1000 cars. 


It is expected that the buildings at Hammond, Ind., former- 
ly used by the Corning Steel Company for the manufacture of 
sheets will be utilized for the building of cars. This property 
was purchased about two years since by the American Sheet 
Steel Company, who dismantled the works last summer and 
removed the machinery to their other plants. They have re- 
cently disposed of the ground and buildings to Torbert & Beck- 
ham, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


The Peckham Mfg. Company, 5 Howard street, Newark, N. 
J., are putting on the market prepared leather meal for dry bar- 
rel polishing, which they claim to be superior to scrap leather, 
sawdust, &c. 


The Newton Steel Wheel Company have been organized at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for the manufacture of steel wheels. The 
company have quite a number of orders on hand and expect to 
begin operations February 1. 


The Oneida Rendering & Fertilizer Company, Oneida, N. Y., 
recently incorporated, are erecting a plant for the manufacture 
of Underwood's fertilizer. 


As soon as weather will permit, the Lincoln Paint & Color 
Company will erect a large plant at Lincoln, N. J. 


The Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, Mass., manu- 
facturers of passenger and freight elevators, announce that they 
have changed their name to the Salem Elevator Works. They 
recently moved into their new quarters where they have in- 
creased facilities for the production of their line. 


The United States Spring Bed Company, Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of woven wire mattresses, &c., will build an ex- 
tension, 18 x 130 feet. 


Sixty-seven thousand spindles and 1700 looms are required 
by the Whitman Mills Corporation, New Bedford, Mass., for the 
additions they are to make to their plant at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. These will consist of a new spinning mill, 571 x 
104 feet, three stories, and a weave shed, 384 x 303 feet, one 
story. 

The Kenosha Mfg. Company have started a new enterprise 
at Kenosha, Wis.. turning out sheet metal novelties, tools and 
steel dies. The prime movers in the company are Hudson F. 
Blackman and Walter E. Cristain. 

The Fultonville Mfg. Company, Fultonville, N. Y., recently 
incorporated, have taken over the plant and business of J. A. 
Cross, manufacturer of hay carriers and special machines. The 


officers are R. A. Brace, president and manager; J. A. Cross, 
secretary and superintendent, and O. F. Canable, treasurer. 
The Wonder Plow Company, St. Clair, Mi¢h., have increased 
their capital stock from $10,000 to $250,000. 
————— 


During the first week of this month the salesmen 
engineers of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. ae 
cathered at the home office for the yearly week’s con- 
ference and discussion. At the daily meetings several 
articles on heating and ventilating installations of dif- 
ferent characters were read and discussed, after which 
a banquet was given at the Iroquois. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 





From Cleveland comes the news that it has been 
\ found impossible to arrive at an understanding among 
\the Ore mining companies with reference to non-Besse- 
ner Ores for the coming season, the price of Bessemer 
Dres, however, having been established at $4.25, Cleve- 
land. It is reported that the independent mines at first 
asked that the leading Ore interest purchase 1,500,000 
tons of Ore, which was refused because the interest in 
question proposes to mine all the Ore its smelting opera- 
tions require. The proposal was then made that the 
largest interest abstain altogether from selling these 
The 


situation now is, therefore, that on non-Bessemer Ores 


grades of Ore, and this, too, was not deemed fair. 


there is no agreement as to prices, or as to tonnage, and 
that the market is an open one. We understand that 
good to choice Mesaba non-Bessemer Ores have sold late- 
ly at $2.75 to $3, lower lake ports. 

The outcome of the negotiations -does not, of course, 
mean that there is to be any war with a demoralization 
of prices. As a matter of fact, the failure to agree is 
due largely to the fact that one side was anxious to see 
prices advanced, while the other desired to keep values 
low. A good deal of Ore of this character has already 
been contracted for. 

In the Pig Iron markets the demand from the foun- 
dries all over the country continues quite good, and 
prices have stiffened somewhat. One leading Southern 
interest is pronounced and emphatic in expressing the 
determination to prevent any further rise above the level 
now established, say $12 for No. 2 Foundry Pig, at Bir- 
mingham. It is claimed that this price is adequately re- 
munerative, and that by checking any further rise the in- 
terests of the trade will best be served. 

There has been further heavy buying of Basic Pig 
Iron. In the Philadelphia district about 25,000 tons has 
been taken at $15.90 to $16.25, one new concern in North- 
ern New York has purchased about 10,000 tons for the 
second half, two plants in the Wheeling district have se- 
cured about 14,000 tons of Virginia and Alabama Basic, 
and considerable quantities of Alabama Basic have been 
sold in the St. Louis and Chicago districts. 

The scarcity of Steel continues, and is affording ap- 
portunities for further importations of foreign Billets 
and Slabs. A leading Canadian Steel plant, just started, 


has placed thus far about 12,000 tons of Open Hearth 
Steel Billets, of which about one-half is to go to the Pitts- 
bugh district, and the other half to Eastern points. This 
Steel is selling at about $27.50, delivered, for Standard 
Billets. 
but advices from Europe indicate a firmer market. 


Further sales of German Steel have been made, 


In the Metal trade the leading sellers of Copper claim 
to have advanced 
prices quite rapidly during the past two or three days. It 
is evident that the pendulum had swung too far. The 
Lead smelters have pegged up that Metal a trifle. Re- 
ports as to consumption do not seem to justify this man- 
euver. 


booked enormous orders, and have 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics. 


PIG TRON: 1902. 1902. 1901. 1901. 


Jan. 29, Jan. 22, Jan. 1, Jan.30 
2, Standard, 


- 


Foundry Pig No. 


ee er $17.00 $16.75 $16.00 $15.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
ee ee cats 14.75 14.75 14.25 13.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2,Local, Chicago 16.00 16.00 15.50 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 16.75 16.75 16.75 13.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.00 16.25 15.50 13.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.Chicago 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 28.50 27.50 27.00 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 29.50 29.50 29.00 21.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... “oe atin ake. “eee 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 35.00 34.00 34.50 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
mpiices, TIGSWAC os wv ccossicces 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Splice Bars, Tidewater........ 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.30 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 15.00 14.75 14.00 12.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.50 18.50 18.00 15.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 22.00 21.00 21.00 18.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.00 21.00 21.50 18.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago....... 16.50 16.50 16.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 17.00 17.00 16.75 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.00 13.75 13.50 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.67 1.67 1.65 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Steel Bars, Tidewater........ 1.62 1.67 1.70 1.38 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.78 1.78 1.78 1.55 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh...... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
BDoenms, Tisewavel. .2.00ecsves 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.63 
Bente, PICtevargh... ..cscccevce 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Amgion, TiGewWatel....cccceses 1.75 1.75 ¢ 1.75 1.53 
Angles, Pisteburgh....cccccese 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.50 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 3.00 2.90 2.90 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.80 
Cut Nails, Mill............00- 2.05 2.05 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, TH TOG. ccc cc cccass 11.75 11.00 11.75 16.87% 
ere: (HE; TAS, 6s cc cc cee 4.10 4.10 4.12%, 3.80 
COG, TOO TR. os iwe dea weds 4.10 4.00 4.00 4.37% 
Peek: Bt. TAME: ci eiwe iss s cua 4.00 3.90 8.95 4.15 
ye eer 23.50 23.621423.50 26.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 8.00 8.00 8.25 9.25 
PC,  -RO 8 sn ken cesine 50.00 50.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 








hicago. 


SUILDING, January 29, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The market not only maintains its strength, but shows 
a decided disposition to advance. This tendency is 
strongly opposed by many manufacturers who would ap- 
parently be benefited by higher prices, but are of the 
opinion that values should, if possible, be maintained at 
their present level. The consumption, however, is so 
heavy that consumers themselves are almost forcing an 
upward movement by the premiums they are offering 
‘for many classes of products which are in exceedingly 
short supply. 


FISHER 


Pig Iron.—Foundrymen are still buying very freely, 
both for forward delivery and for quick shipment wher- 
ever they can find a furnace company in position to make 
a promise. Spot Pig Iron is in as great demand as ever, 
showing that many foundries have light stocks. The 
Malleable foundrymen are not yet able to get all the Coke 
Iron they need, but are steadily making purchases of 
Charcoal Iron for this purpose. The market is being 
scoured for Gray Forge, with very little available this 
side of July. Basic Pig Iron is rapidly getting into the 
same shape as Gray Forge. Some round lots have re- 
cently been placed under contract for the second quarter 
and the Southern furnace companies are now asking an 
advance of 50c. with few of them able to promise any- 
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thing before July. The Iroquois Iron Company blew in 
their new furnace on Monday, and the product of this 
large stack will now be added to the local supply. This 
will relieve some of the gompany’s customers, but will 
not improve the general situation, as the product has al- 
ready been sold far into the future. The prospects are 
bright for another furnace to be erected in this vicinity 
in the near future. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $19.50 to $20.50 
focal Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2....ccccees 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Pe eee re 16.50 to 17.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.90to 17.15 
EO: CR I BD cca ewes weves 16.40 to 16.65 
eee GO, INO Misc wecaes ee aeeeex 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Coke, No. 3...... Niwetatwens 15.15 to 15.40 
Bouter Come, nO. 2. BOi occ s ccccawsvs 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...........- 15.65 to 15.90 
OME: DUNE, cb awiaess cundwederivns 14.65 to 14.90 
BOULNOre Grert POF... cncccecweeece 14.65 to 14.90 
oo eo: Serre rics 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ul MS a nd De 8 08 6 ek ee we a eee re 15.50 to 16.50 
Temmesass Bee: FIO. « iKcce cae sec vc 17.15 to 17.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.65 to 21.65 
pO OS SS See re cre 17.50 to 18.00 
Gtamdard BeGwemMer....ccccseccscsses 18.25 to 20.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

8 per cent. Silicon......... Rie 18.50 to 19.00 


Bars.—Although the manufacturers of Bar Iron have 
been discouraging their customers recently, the demand 
continues heavy, and a great deal of additional business 
has been placed the past week. Consumers are now look- 
ing further ahead, and a good number are arranging for 
their supply for the last half of the year. The mills are 
pretty thoroughly sold up for the first half. Raw mate- 
rial being dearer, and costs having thus advanced 
considerably, the price of Bar Iron is now held at 1.75c. 
to 1.80c., Chicago, for mill shipments. It has for some 
time been impossible to secure any Soft Steel Bars at less 
than these figures, and the market can consequently be 
quoted on that basis. Angles are not in any better sup- 
ply, and are quoted at 2c. and upward for mill shipments. 
Hoops are held at 2.10c. to 2.20c. Jobbers are having as 
large a volume of business as at any time in their exper!- 
ence, and are kept in hot water constantly by the diffi- 
culty they encounter in keeping their stocks in good con- 
dition. They quote small lots at 1.90c. to 2c. for Bars, 
and 2.40c. to 2.50c.. for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—The building reported last week 
took 1400 and not 14,000 tons as printed. A great many 
orders have been placed during the week, covering busi- 
ness from the building trade, car manufacturers, bridge 
builders and other consumers of Shapes. Included in 
this business was one building which will take 3000 tons. 
A very great deal of work in the building line awaits ac- 
tion of the Cjty Council in removing the limit on the 
hight of buildings. Favorable action is quite confidently 
expected. The local yards report their capacity still over- 
taxed in supplying the demand for small lots. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.85¢c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 
1.90¢c.: Universal Plates, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c.; small lots of 
Beams and Channels from local yards are quoted at 
2.25¢.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.05c. 

Plates.—The Plate trade does not show as great ac- 
tivity as other branches of the Steel trade, but this is 
claimed to be due to the difficulty in securing Structural 
Material, with which so many Plates are now used. If 
the Structural mills were making better shipments the 
specifications for Plates would be entered much more 
freely. Jobbers report their trade of only moderate pro- 
portions. Prices are, however, firmly maintained. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; 
Marine, 1.95c. to 2.05c. Jobbers are selling small lots 
from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 2.25c. for Flange, 
with the usual extras for heads, segments, lighter 
gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—The inducements offered by independent 
mills are attracting buyers, and a great deal of contract- 
ing is being done for future delivery. This business Is 
being stimulated to some extent by the belief that the in- 
<dlependent mills will shortly advance their prices. Mean- 
while prices made are having effect on quotations from 
store. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black Sheets are quoted 
at 3.05c. to 3.15¢c., Chicago, and small lots from store at 


3d.d0c. to 3.45¢., but reports of lower store rates are in cir- 
culation. Small lots of Galvanized are quoted in a reg- 
ular way at 70 and 2'% to 70 and 5, but lower prices are 
also current on this class of Sheets. 

Merchant Pipe.—The season for spring buying has not 
yet opened, and the competition among the independent 
mills is quite brisk for such business as is now coming 
up. The leading manufacturers have not changed their 
views and are maintaining prices, evidently beliey- 
ing that the market will correct itself as soon as the 
spring trade cpens in force. Carload lots are now 
quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, 144 to % inch, 
6O off; % to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, \ to % inch, 47 
off; % to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—No suspicion is now current of any 
weakness in price, the market apparently being exceed- 
ingly firm. Quotations are as follows: 


ons " Steel. Iron. 
Se SO OS MMRMONG OW nec cccevivs edd vacavecncads 57% 47% 
Ree Oe Se Nii ccc Ce kue eke cobew une cule 50 40 
Be ee ING al 0k a-ak Od eae & wa) @ bl dahie oe 35 30 
SF A TIN ike Sc erdiniindeiaeawe code 52% 45 


Merchant Steel.—A stronger demand is springing up. 
Orders are somewhat larger, and deliveries on orders 
now booked are extending into the third quarter. Mill 
shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.90c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.20c. to 2.35¢.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85¢. to 
1.90¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40¢c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 to 60 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Cru- 
cible Tool Steel are quoted 6%4c. to 7¢. for mill ship- 
ments; specials, 12c, upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for Heavy 
Sections is so strong that orders are being transferred 
to other mills to enable the Western works to take fur- 
ther business. A large tonnage of new orders was 
thus arranged for during the past week. Light Rails 
are in continued strong demand, and the local mills are 
now sold up to April. Heavy Sections are quoted at $2! 
and Light Sections at $31 to $35. Fastenings are quoted 
as follows: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 2c. to 
2.10¢c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95e.; 
Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a good demand, with 
some stiffening of prices. Large consumers are supply- 
ing their wants by careful purchases, being desirous of 
keeping prices down to reasonable figures. The follow- 
ing are approximate quotations per grosg ton: 


Ce oe ies a ah dle awalale $22.00 to $22.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths. . 15.00 to 15.25 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths... . 21.00to 21.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails........ ...+. ATZOOto 28.00 
Clee WRUNG a 6 6c caw teceee ....+ 16.50to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap....... ... 14.00to 14.50 
; Se ree ee 11.50 to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron Fish Plates.......... oeceee + - $7.00 to $17.50 
oo. a ae ee “yee .... 21.00to 22.00 
a oe” See .-+ee- 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought...... “a . 16.00to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wronght..... eae 14.00 to 14.50 
CTE cs Caidenaneaewe aa ya welinad 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Dealers Forge....... coccee 18.50to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron Axle 'Turnings....... ‘ a . 12.25to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings.. ; . 10.50to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.00to 11.50 
CE: DO rk 60's 6:0 weit wae ; 6.00 to ~6.50 
Mixed Borings, &c........... hs 5.75 to 6.00 
OG 3 Renee CUB vc ewe ce er 11.00 to 11.50 
ee ; .... 10.00to 10.50 
Heavy Cast Serap. ....cccesece: ; 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to 9.50 
pS = ere 12.50to 13.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—Copper has been in heavy demand since last 
report, the buying having been partly speculative and 
partly from the regular consuming trade. Large con- 
sumers have ,been placing contracts to cover their re- 
quirements for a great part of the year. The increased 
trade has had an effect on prices, and carload lots of 
Lake are now selling at 12¢c., and Casting brands at 
111%4¢. Pig Lead has been advanced, Desilverized now be- 
ing quoted at 4.05c., and Corroding at 4.15¢c. in 50-ton lots. 
Old Copper and Brass are in heavy demand, but dealers 
are holding for better prices. Heavy Cut Copper can 
easily be sold at about 1014c., and Copper Bottoms at 9c. 
Small lots of Pipe Lead are held at 3.75c.; and Zine at 3c. 

Coke.—The supply is increasing, but the receipts seem 
to be absorbed by the trade as fast as they arrive. Spot 
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Coke still brings $5.50 to $6, Chicago. Contracts for fu- 
ture delivery are quoted at $5.25 for the best 72-hour 
Connellsville Foundry Coke. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREST BUILDING, January 28, 1902. 

The situation is probably a little more settled than 
during the earlier portion of the month. The advance 
in prices appears to be recognized as warranted by the 
ehanged conditions, and as a great deal of business has 
been placed, there will be less disposition to shop around 
in the hope of finding something cheaper. There is a 
possibility, of course, that further advances will be 
made, but the chances on that side are not any stronger 
than on the other, so that the market may be said to be 
nearer to normal conditions than it has been for several 
weeks past. Material for prompt shipment, however, is 
hard to get, but the situation is not sufficiently strong 
to permit of overconfidence, as a good many things 
might happen to cause a relapse. Nevertheless, for the 
time being, the feeling is more settled, and if nothing 
unforeseen occurs tolerably smooth sailing is expected 
for a while. The shortage of cars and locomotives in the 
West is said to be less stringent, but in this district it 
is more difficult than ever to secure either shipments or 
deliveries. Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
determine what the exact position would be if the ordi- 
nary facilities were available. To that extent, there- 
fore, business is somewhat of an artificial character, but 
the fact that all the important consuming interests 
are working up to their fullest limits shows that there 
has been no recession, but the point for consideration is, 
whether prices would have advanced as they have if 
there had been no interruption in the Coke and trans- 
portation supply. The answer to that will doubtless be 
worked out a little later on. 

Pig Iron.—Prices are now pretty generally accepted 
as being on a basis of $17 to $17.50 for No. 2 X Foun- 
dry for ordinary contracts. Prompt shipments may be 
25c. or even 50c. more money, but the demand for de- 
ferred deliveries is less urgent than it was earlier in the 
month; business is, in fact, dropping back into its ordi 
nary channels at an established advance during the 
month of $1 to $1.50 per ton. This is a good beginning, 
and if prices can be kept within touch of to-day’s quo- 
tations there is a fair chance for an excellent trade for 
months to come. Further advances, it is believed, 
would do more harm than good, and the strongest in- 
terests are doing their utmost to prevent speculative 
operations. Mill Irons are irregular; in some cases very 
extreme figures have been paid for prompt shipments, 
and there are some orders of the same character still 
waiting acceptance. Low grade Foundry Irons would 
also find a ready market at relatively high prices, but 
the offerings are unusually light. The scarcity seems 
to be the greatest at points some distance from the sea- 
board, local concerns being fairly well supplied. Bes- 
semer Iron is very scarce, and commands full prices. 
Basic is possibly a little easier, one lot amounting to 
nearly 20,000 tons having been secured for the year’s 
delivery at a special rate, but prompt shipments are sub- 
ject to premiums of more or less importance. The 
range of prices would be about as follows for Philadel- 
phia and nearby deliveries: No. 1 X Foundry, $18 to 
$18.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $17 to $17.75; No. 2 Plain, 
$16.50 to $16.75; Standard Gray Forge, $16 to $16.25; 
Ordinary Gray Forge, $15.25 to $15.75: Basic (Chilled), 
$16 to $16.50; Bessemer, $19 to $19.50. 

Billets.—A fair amount of business has been ‘done at 
$30 for shipments covering the first half of the year, 
but there is still great difficulty in securing prompt 
shipments. Some business has been done in foreign 
Steel, and more is under negotiation, but it is difficult to 
quote exact figures, although $28 would probably be a 
pretty close guess. 

Plates.—There is more disposition to place orders, 
consumers being under the impression that the advanc- 
ing tendency in other specialties will soon be manifestéd 
in Plates. A large ainount of business has been entered 


from all sorts of consumers, the incomings for the week 
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being considerably in excess of the outgoings. Prices 
for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries are as follows: 
Universals, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; 
Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95¢.; Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Marine, 
1.95¢. to 2.05¢.; C. H. No. 1 Iron, 2.40¢c.; C. H. No. 2 
Flange, 2.90c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 3.40c. 

Structural Material.—The scarcity of Angles is be 
ginning to be very serious, but the mills are absolutely 
unable to take care of all the business that comes before 
them, even when premiums are bid to secure prompt at 
tention. The demand for everything required for struc- 
tural purposes shows no abatement, however, and while 
prices are nominally unchanged, there is no certainty of 
orders being accepted, unless at a premium or subject to 
long delay in deliveries. Nominal quotations are as fol- 
lows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 
1.75¢. to 1.85e. : 

Bars.—There is a good demand, and mills are kept 
well employed, but there is no difficulty in getting fairly 
prompt deliveries. Steel Bars have been harder to get 
on account of prices being relatively lower than for Iron 
Bars. It is expected, however, that Steel Bars will be 
advanced so as to correspond with the advance in other 
lines. Prices are about as follows: Iron Bars, 1.67c. to 
1.72¢., delivered; Steel, 1.62c. to 1.67c. 

Sheets.—There is a fair demand for Sheets, but prices 
are weak, and under sharp competition some very low 
figures have been accepted, when the order was large 
enough to make it an object. Prices for small lots of 
best Sheets are about as follows, carload lots 10c. to 
15¢. less: No. 10, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; No. 14, 2.60c.; Nos. 
16 and 17, 3c.; Nos. 18-21, 3.10c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c. to 
8.40¢c.; No. 28, 3.50c. 

Old Material.—There is no material change from last 
week, although prices fluctuate considerably, partly due 
to the difference in cost of delivery, and in part to the 
necessity for securing immediate deliveries. Bids and 
offers are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards: Low Phosphorus Scrap, $22 to $24; Choice 
Railroad Scrap, $20 to $21; Light (Ordinary), $13 to $14; 
Light (Forge), $15 to $16; Machinery Cast, $14.75 to 
$15.25; Heavy Steel, $18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails (short 
lengths), $18.50 to $19; Old Iron Rails, $21 to $22; 
Wrought Turnings, $13 to $13.50; Choice Heavy, $14 to 
$15; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.50; Old Car Wheels, $17 to 
$17.50; Iron Axles, $24.50 to $25.50. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 28, 1902. 

Iron Ore.—A meeting of the Ore Association was 
held during the week just past, and it was determined 
to continue the quotation of $4.25 as the base price of 
Ore, the Bessemer Old Range being the basing Ore. This 
was entirely within keeping of expectations. The fail- 
ure, however, to come to an understanding as to the 
price and production of other Ores was a little surpris- 
ing. It was expected that an agreement upon the price 
of non-Bessemer and the Mesaba Ores would be 
reached, which would also enable the, association to 
scale the estimates of the different mining companies 
that the market might not be flooded during the year. 
For some reason the Ore men could not agree upon the 
prices of the Old Range non-Bessemer and the Mesaba 
Ores, and they are to be marketed this year under ex- 
actly the same conditions as prevailed a year ago. The 
production of other than Old Range Bessemer Ore this 
year, therefore, will depend upon the market and the 
ability of lake boats and lake docks to handle the out- 
put. The struggle for an advantage in making sales 
will likely be sharper than it otherwise would be in the 
absence of any agreement as to the amount to be pro- 
duced. Some of the advance sales of all grades of Ore 
had a certain influence upon the action of the associa- 
tion. As these sales indicated, and as tue association 
seemed inclined, the price of non-Bessemer Old Range 
and Bessemer Mesaba will be about $3.25, and non- 
Bessemer Mesaba will be about $2.75. Nothing has 
been done as yet looking toward the establishment of 
the rate of carriage for the Ores, and it may be two 
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weeks or even more before any action is taken. The 
Ore market was opened on Monday, and some big in- 
quiries were at once made for the product. It is ex- 
pected that last year’s action will be duplicated this 
season, in that most of the season's Ore will be con- 
tracted for at the beginning, or within a couple of weeks 
following the opening of the market. It is difficult at 
this time to get at the exact amount of Ore sold to 
date, but it is known that inquiries aggregating a con 
siderable amount have been received by the big com- 
panies. The estimates prepared by the Bessemer Asso 
ciation indicate that they will produce this year be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 tons, while it is expected 
that the total production of Ore will be about 23,000,- 
000 to 23,500,000 tons during the year, or about 1,000,- 
000 or a little better in excess of what it was during 
the past year. At the meeting last week W. G. Mather, 
the president of the Cleveland Cliffs Lron Company, was 
made the president of the organization. 

Pig Iron.—The market as to Foundry grades is in a 
peculiarly distressing condition for some of the con- 
sumers. Most of the Iron available for the remainder 
of the first half, and, in fact, for the next six months, 
has been sold up. Many of the consumers, however, 
failed to cover all of their needs earlier, and are ap- 
proaching March 1 with the knowledge that their. pres 
ent supply will about be exhausted. They are depend- 
ing upon the open market to tide them over until June 1. 
Many of the smaller consumers, who are compelled to 
buy on the hand to mouth order, are without Iron, and 
are depending on carload or 100-ton lots with which to 
meet their requirements. Such driblets as these are 
very hard to find now. In fact, most of we Foundry 
producers are announcing now that their stock piles 
have entirely disappeared, especially in the Valleys, ani 
as the foundries have no stock piles of their own the 
situation is particularly bare, and the movement is 
direct from the furnace to the foundry, and most times 
to the cupola. The Coke supply is a little better, aud ali 
of the furnaces in the Valleys are now starting up, two 
only remaining banked. The car situation promises 
better results in the near future. Yet with these 
brighter conditions, it is evident that it will require 
three months at least before normal conditions have 
been restored, even should no accidents occur nor any 
furnace stop to be relined. Prices are stable at $16.50 
and $16 respectively on Nos. 1 and 2 in the Valley. 
Basic Iron is in better demand than it has been, with 
prospects immediately ahead for some big sales covering 
deliveries during the second quarter at $15.75 in the 
Valley. No large contracts for that period have been 
closed recently. Bessemer is pretty well sold up for 
the remainder of the first half at $15.75 in the Valley. 
It is quite evident, however, that neither Bessemer nor 
Basic is quite equal, in amount available, to the de- 
mand of the market, inquiries being in excess of pos- 
sible production. The greatest effort is now being made 
to maintain a stable list of prices. On Southern Foun- 
dry Iron there is a good demand, although the supply 
available for this territory is not great. The Southern 
furnaces were not quite so seriously attacked by the 
war shortage and Coke famine as those in the North, but 
the recent demands of this section have about taken up 
any surplus of Iron. The quotation of No. 2 is continued 
at $12. Birmingham. 


Finished Material.—The market this week shows a 
continuation of healthy conditions, and, in fact, the 
robustness of the trade has caused the producers some 
concern. In Structural Steel, for instance, it is a ques- 
tion as to how they are to pull through the spring de- 
mand. At a time when orders are generally being 
solicited vigorously the mills are compelled to put their 
best customers off, being able to offer nothing better 
than four months on deliveries. Besides this, it is 
known that there is a spring boom on this year in the 
building trade and the major portion of the Stee! that 
will be needed has not been contracted for. All of this 
coming upon the market early in March is likely to con- 
gest things. The mills, in fact, say that they are un- 
comfortably well sold up. Making no allowance for pos- 
sible cancellations and failures of projects, the Steel 
men now have enough orders to keep their plants going 
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for six months. The price does not change from 1.70c. 
Bars are looking up, and notwithstanding the many 
denials lately that there is any intention to advance the 
price, one such increase is an immediate possibility. 
The buyers this week have heard rumors of that sort 
and are acting accordingly. This is one way of account- 
ing for the extraordinary tonnage that has been offered 
to the mills. The Bar situation has changed greatly dur- 
ing the last week or so. Formerly it was about a stand 
off between production and buying, but lately the mills 
have taken on enough orders to put them in a most com- 
fortable situation for some time to come. The last two 
weeks, in fact, have seen a large Bar tonnage placed. 
In the absence of any advanced quotation the old price 
of 1.50¢., Pittsburgh, for Bar Iron and Bessemer Steel 
Bars is quoted, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth 
Steel Bars. Plates are doing very well, The Universal 
mills are announcing that shipments are possible only 
in four months, while Sheared Plate mills are so well 
sold up that they have nothing to offer inside of 30 days. 
The price does not change from 1.70e., and there is 
hardly a possibility that it will be changed soon. Steel 
Rails are hanging on to the old quotation of $28, but 
the market has not showed any great activity of late. 
The heavy advance ordering seems to have about taken 
care of the railroads, although some are still coming 
upon the market with a demand for some material. Bil- 
lets are off the board altogether. No price has been 
quoted for the last three months and the mills say they 
bave none to sell. Some of those who have been using 
German Billets in this territory are also making the an- 
nouncement that the supply there is beginning to fall 
short, due to better conditions in the German market. 
Sheets are in increasingly better demand and some of 
the gauges are getting scarce. The pri¢e holds at 3.35c. 
to 3.50¢c. out of store for No. 27 one pass cold rolled, with 
10¢c. extra on full cold rolled. Mill sales are light. 

Old Material.—The dealers this week have been mak- 
ing an effort to advance some of the prices, but have 
failed through a lack of any unanimity of action among 
themselves. The buying has been rather brisk and the 
conditions seemed to warrant a better price, especially 
as the dealers are having to pay more for their material 
than formerly. The market, however, is off color as to 
prices and the old quotations prevail. They are: No. 1 
Wrought, $16 net; Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, 
$10 net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 
gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Iron Axles, $22 gross; 
Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 


The Ore Prices. 
(By Telegraph.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 28, 1902.—The Ore Asso- 
ciation has just concluded its annual meeting, called to 
fix the prices on the product for the season and also, if 
possible, to regulate the production to suit the demands 
of the trade. During the preliminary discussion it was 
deemed advisable to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibility of coming to an agrea@ment as to the 
price of non-Bessemer Old Range and Bessemer and non- 
Bessemer Mesaba Ores. When it came to the meeting of 
the Ore Association proper, at which this committee 
made its report, it was recommended that the effort 
be abandoned for this year. Prior to this time some of 
the independent furnacemen in the Valleys, fearing 
that their supply of Ore was to be cut short by the en 
croachments of the Steel Corporation, went into the 
market and bought of some of the independent Ore 
mining concerns large quantities of Ore, entailing de- 
liveries for the next ten years. This fact was responsi- 
ble for the report that some antagonism has sprung up 
between the independent Ore producers) and the Ore de- 
partment of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
had resulted directly in the failure to agree’upon prices 
and tonnage of the non-Bessemer and Mesaba Ores. The 
latter action, however, is the outgrowth of other condi- 
tions and has more reference to territorial divisions 
than to unfriendly relations among big concerns. The 
effort to come to an understanding as to the price of 
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non-Bessemer Old Range and the Mesaba Ores has been 
made periodically for years. 

The committee which investigated the question dur- 
ing the last few weeks found that the district which is 
controlled by the Ore Association does not produce a 
sufficiently large per cent. of the Ore marketed in this 
country to permit it to take an arbitrary stand upon the 
question of prices or of tonnage, however attractive 
such a stand might be. Other Ore producing fields which 
are not controlled by such gigantic organizations as pre- 
dominate in the Lake Superior district, and the interests 
of which are diametrically opposed to the lake Ore fields, 
are nearer to the Eastern markets and, of course, have 
the advantage of freight rates. They have a similar 
advantage in facilities for the movement of this Ore 
from the mines to the furnace stock piles. Some have 
also advantages as to the quality of the Ore produced, 
with reference to the peculiar needs of the furnace which 
they supply. As the tonnage produced by these op- 
posing mines is sufficient to make them a factor upon 
the market, it is impossible for the lake Ore producers 
to legislate rates and conditions independent of the other 
producers. This explanation, therefore, of the failure 
to come to an agreement upon prices and tonnage is 
considered more reasonable than that which has to do 
with unfriendly relations between the various interests 
in the lake field, which would carry with it charges of 
prostituting business for vindictive purposes. 

Regardless of the failure to agree to the extent of 
forming an association similar to that existing upon the 
production of Bessemer Old Range Ore, as to prices and 
tonnage of non-Bessemer Ores, the lake Ore men have 
so far come to an understanding that, while production 
is practically unlimited as far as an agreement is con- 
cerned, they. are nevertheless holding for advances in 
prices. Non-Bessemer Mesaba Ores are bringing from 
35c to 50c. a ton better than they did a year ago, and 
Bessemer Mesaba is bringing 35c. higher than during 
1901. Old Range non-Bessemer Ore is also quoted up 
25¢., and the producers are refusing to accept anything 
less than these figures. Whether they will make any 
concessions from these prices when they come into com- 
petition with mines that are nearer the market remains 
to be seen, but at present they are firm in their position. 


Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BuILpDING, January 29, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—When it is considered that the United 
States madé last year nearly 16,000,000 tons of Pig Iron 
and that unsold stocks at the furnaces on January 1 
were less than 75,000 tons, a very clear conception can 
be had of the enormous consumption that is going on, 
and also shows very clearly the serious results that 
would attend even a temporary shut down of some of 
the furnaces from strikes, accidents or other causes. 
It also shows that were it not for the control of the 
market held by the large interests we would have sky- 
rocket prices on Pig Iron, which in the end might prove 
disastrous. So far this month there have been made 
sales of about 185,000 tons of Standard Bessemer Iron 
by the Furnace Association and other interests. The 
condition now is that the furnaceman is not in shape 
to advance the price of Iron, as he has very little, 
if any, to sell. This Iron was sold at prices ranging 
all the way from $15.75 to $16.50 at the furnaces. The 
market on Bessemer Iron to-day is $16 to. $16.50, some 
good sized lots having been sold at the lower price. 
There are reports that much higher prices have been 
paid for Bessemer Iron, but these were for small stray 
lots that do not cut any figure in the market. Gray 
Forge Iron is very strong at $15.25 to $15.50 at the fur- 
nace, or $16 to $16.25, Pittsburgh. There have been heavy 
sales of Foundry Iron for the third quarter and the mar- 
ket is very firm. We quote Standard Bessemer Iron at 
$16 to $16.50, at furnace; Gray Forge, $16 to $16.25; No. 
2 Foundry, $16.50 to $16.75, and No. 1, $17 to $17.25, all 
f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 


Billets.—Steel is scarcer and harder to get than at 
any time for months, and $28.50 to $29, maker’s mill, is 
readily paid for small lots. Basic Billets for prompt de- 
livery are reported to have been sold at $30, maker’s 
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mill. Some Nova Scotia Steel has recently been sold for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district at about $27.50, de- 
livered. 

(By Mail.) 


There is a greater scarcity of Steel now than at any 
time in the past year, and consumers who have not coy- 
ered are scouring the market in every direction trying to 
tind Steel, and with but little success. Prompt Billets 
would readily bring $30, and this price has been offered 
without getting them. Taking Billets as a basis, prices 
of Finished Material, such as Plates, Beams and Chan- 
nels, Bars, Sheets and Steel Skelp, ought to be higher, 
and it is not unlikely that prices on Material that are 
fixed by agreement will be advanced at an early date, It 
is true that some of the larger interests, notably United 
States Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
and others, are opposed to higher prices, arguing that if 
the market can be held where it is now it will be better 
for all concerned However, the situation seems to b 
that there is demand for more material of all kinds than 
the blast furnaces and Stee] mills can turn out, and it is 
a demand that is getting larger right along. The market 
is in that shape that it is liable to run away with itself 
and prices be much higher in a short time. In Pig Iron 
the situation is that the furnaces in the Central West and 
in other sections of the country as well have their entire 
product sold up to July or longer, and Iron for prompt 
shipment is bringing a premium of $1 a ton or more. 
The condition of the Steel market is fully set forth above. 
the small concerns who have to buy Billets at present 
high prices caunot put them into Bars, Rods and other 
material aud come out even. There is a very heavy de- 
mand for nearly all kinds of Finished Iron and Steel, 
about the only exceptions being Plates, Steel Skelp and 
Merchant Pipe. A much higher Iron market all around 
in the next week or two would not be surprising to those 
who are in close touch with the situation. 

Spelter.—We quote prime Western grades of Spelter 
at 4.20c., Pittsburgh, and note a sale of 25 tons at that 
price. 

Muck Bar.—There is nothing of special interest to 
note. Demand is quiet and prices do not improve any 
We quote standard grades of Muck Bar at $28.75 to $29, 
Pittsburgh. We are not advised of any recent sales. 

Rods.—Prices on Rods are much higher, and we quote 
ordinary Bessemer Rods at $35, maker’s mill. A leading 
mill has retired from the market, being sold up for some 
months. . 


Ferromanganese.—We quote foreign 80 per cent. 
Ferro at $50, in large lots, delivered at buyer’s mill. Do- 
mestic Ferro is held at $52.50 to $53.50, depending on the 
tonnage and deliveries wanted. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The leading makers of Steel 
Bars met in the Duquesne Club to-day. Carnegie 
Steel Company, Crucible Steel Company, Jones & Laugh- 
lins, Limited; American Steel Hoop Company, Cambria 
Steel Company and Republic Iron & Steel Company were 
all represented in person. Reports made by those pres- 
ent showed that tonnage in Steel Bars is exceedingly 
heavy and the mills are crowded with work. Consum- 
ers who bought some time since, when prices were lower, 
have completed their contracts and are again placing 
large orders at 1.50c. at mill, which is the absolute mini- 
mum of the market. Some of the smaller mills were in 
favor of advancing prices on Steel Bars $2 a ton, but 
after a careful review of the situation it was decided not 
to do this, and the price remains at 1.50c., minimum, 
ualf extras, for Bessemer Steel Bars and 1.60c., half 
extras, for Basic. However, a good deal of tonnage ir 
Bars is being sold at 1.60c. at mill and higher for prompi 
shipment. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. to 1.60¢c., at 
mill. Steel Hoops are 1.90c., base, in carloads, and up to 
2.25¢. in small lots. 


Plates.—There is nothing of special interest to note 
in the Plate trade. The leading mills are pretty com- 
fortably filled, but so much new Plate capacity has 
come on the market in the last year that it takes an 
enormous tonnage to keep all the Plate mills filled with 
work. There is a good current demand and the question 
of an advance in the price of Plates, owing to high 
prices of Steel, is again being agitated by some of the 
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mills. However, some of the larger mills are opposed 
to higher prices, and it is hardly likely an advance will 
be made in the near future, at least, or until tonnage is 
heavier than it is now. We quote: Tank Plate, 44 inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60¢. at mill, Pitts- 
burgh: Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomo- 
tive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price 
to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 
100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations 
are based on carload lots, with 5e. extra for less than 
carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. Small lots of 
Plates from store are sold on the basis of 1.70c. to 1.75c. 
for Tank, with the usual advances for the higher grades. 


Structural Material.—The fact that the leading 
Bridge interest has work enough ahead for eight months 
gives a pretty clear idea of the enormous tonnage that 
is being placed with the Structural mills. A good deal of 
local work, tonnage for which was placed some time since, 
will soon be started. Small lots of Beams and other Ma- 
terial from stock readily bring 25c. per 100 pounds and 
even more over association prices. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60¢c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50¢c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Small lots of Shapes for prompt shipment bring from 
$3 to $5 a ton or more higher prices than the above. As 
noted, small lots of Structural Shapes are sold on the 
basis of 1.85c. to 2c. for Beams. 


Sheets.—The condition of the Sheet market is very 
satisfactory to the mills, all of which are well filled up 
for the next 60 days or longer. The meeting of the 
Sheet mills to be held in this city, Monday, February 3, 
is awaited with a good deal of interest. The matter of 
a source of supply for Sheet Bars will be actively taken 
up, and there is talk of some of the independent mills 
going together and building an Open Hearth Steel plant. 
Prices are very firm, and we quote No. 27 Black Sheets, 
Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 3c. to 
3.10¢c., and No. 28 at 3.05c. to 3.15¢c., depending on the 
tonnage. Prices on Galvanized Sheets are also very 
firm, and we quote at 70 and 10 in carloads, and 70 off 
in small lots, all f.o.b. cars, maker’s mill. Jobbers get 
higher prices than these for small lots from stock. 


Merchant Steel.—We note a very much improved 
market for Shafting and the absolute minimum of the 
market is 60 off, with some makers holding at 55 off in 
carloads, and 50 per cent. off in small lots. These are 
delivered prices at any point east of the Mississippi 
River. ‘Tire Steel is 1.70e. to 1.75¢c.; Toe Calk, best 
quality, is 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Open Hearth Spring, best 
quality, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.75c. to 
4c.; Ordinary Sleigh Shoe, 2c. to 2.25c.; Sleigh Shoes, ta- 
pered and bent, 2.75c.; Tool Steel, 64%c. and upward. 
On Too! Steel freight is allowed to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Iron and Steel Skelp.—There is little, if any, improve- 
ment in demand, and while prices are a little firmer in 
tone, they are not any higher. We quote Grooved Iron 


Skelp 1.72%4c. to 1.75c., and Sheared 1.80c. to 1.85c., de- | 


livered at buyer’s mill. On Steel Skelp higher prices are 
quoted, owing to scarcity of Billets. 


Merchant Pipe.—There is a fair demand for Merchant 
Pipe, but a good deal of unevenness in prices, some of the 
new mills quoting low figures to secure tonnage. For 
small lots jobbers quote about as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
‘ % to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
Sh to 10 IME. . cc cceccccsvccccccccesecess 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8. & S. I. J. 
SD UG SD WE oe cs cb ccdon deen eee eKe bee 4s,08 58 531% 
BE eS ree eee ec 63 59 
GEE AO TBS GME. occciccccnceescedcesiedew ss 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8. &S8. Rude 
(Boo) Per rrr er rrr rs face Te ee 53% 59 
Te A BI co Ud ca peduelin deeds wee RMR 59 55 
Oe 00 EE ONC i ivcdacttescewccnercrne 611% 5714 


Prices named by the mills to the jobbers are somewhat 
lower than the above. 

Boiler Tubes.—There is a heavy demand, and the mills 
and jobbers are holding prices very firm. Small lots are 
quoted by jobbers as follows: 


Boiler Tubes, Up to 22 feet. 


Steel Per cent, 
1 inch to 1% ineh and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
2 inch to 2% inch, inclusive. wihebeaadwaeh ae 
GC EON SOG TAINO 6 ose cess ericsveseuven theawnenkue - ae 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch ‘ eae ed uwedar 43% 
Re ee Bes 6 ceee awa Sees dde Cou Ke Ce eaeenee 43 
2% Oy Bee Ss clcaweeeeauwes sees ee eebacte «sd 53 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Large consumers are using 
every effort to hold prices down, and are delaying plac- 
ing contracts as much as possible. However, the Scrap 
market is very firm, dealers who have stocks either re- 
fusing to quote or else naming high prices. We quote 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap at $16.50 to $17) net ton; Old Iron 
Rails, $22 to $28 gross ton; Heavy Melting Stock, $17.50 
to $18 gross ton. 


Connellsville Coke.—Car service in the Connellsville 
region still continues very unsatisfactory and serves to 
keep Coke searce and high in price. The figures of the 
Courier give the output in the Connellsville region last 
week as 207,420 tons, and shipments 11,277 cars. We 
continue to quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at 
$2.25 a ton on contracts for delivery through this year 
and $2.50 to $3 a ton for prompt shipment. Seventy-two- 
hour Foundry Coke is $2.75 to $3 a ton on contracts and 
up to $3.50 a ton for prompt delivery. Main Line Coke 
sells at slightly lower prices, depending on the brand. 


Thomas A. Mack & Co. of Cincinnati, Pig Iron mer- 
chants, have opened an office at 601 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh. The office will be under the supervision of 
B. A. Wallingford, Jr., assisted by O. W. Mason. 





Goff, Horner & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, have ac- 
quired an interest in the property of the Curtis Sheet 
Steel & Corrugating Company of Zanesville, Ohio, and 
at the same time have arranged that all the buying and 
selling of materials for the company shall be conducted 
through their offices at Pittsburgh All contracts for 
both raw and finished material have been assumed and 
will be executed by Goff, Horner & Co., to whom all in- 
quiries for the product of the mills should be sent. 
Black and Corrugated Sheets are now being manufac- 
tured and a galvanizing department is almost completed. 
Four mills are now in operation and/ another one will 
probably be added at once, when the plant will have an 
output of 1250 to 1500 tons per month of Black, Corru- 
gated, Galvanized and fine grade Pickled and Cold Rolled 
Sheets. 

a 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, January 29, 1902.—(By Telegraph). 

Pig Iron.—We can report no new changes of note in 
the Pig Iron situation in this section.) Stocks on hand 
have been gradually getting lower, and this week a 
much smaller available supply is reported. There is no 
dearth of good orders, and inquiries and a lively trade 
for immediate delivery would be in progress if only the 
materials could be supplied. The bulk of the business 
in hand is for delivery the first six months, but some 
bookings beyond these dates are heard. The price-list 
is without change. We quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. 
St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............$15.75 to $16.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry........ .--|15.25 to 15.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry......... .. 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 14.25 to 14.50 
es deh Aer ob eed cena nee eeeuled 15.75 to 16.00 
DE ana btlend sae nee eee wean 15.25 to 15.50 
GES PONE ches cde esecegeeaeeted es 14.25 to 14.50 


Bars.—The market for Steel and Iren Bars is with- 
out change since our last report. It is still continuing 
its active course. Among the jobbers the same tone of 
conditions are said to rule. No advance has been an- 
nounced by the jobbers on Iron Bars.|; We quote from 
mill Iron Bars at 1.80c.; Steel Bars jat 2e. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars at 2c., and Steel Bars at 2.10¢., full 
extras. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The report from the Rail 
department of the market is along the same lines as 
noted last week, and no let up in the heavy demand 
and inquiry is indicated. Track Supplies share in the 
same conditions, and we are advised of no changes in 
the price-list. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; 
Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon 
Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2\4c. 

Angles and Channels.—Au active demand rules in the 
market for Small Angles and Channels, and jobbers ex- 
press satisfaction with the order of affairs. Jobbers 
quote at 2.30c., base, for materials of this class. 


Sheets.—A good 
the market for Sheets of all grades and sizes, 
changes are to be noted in the list of prices. Jobbers 
quote at Stove Pipe size, No. 27, 3.45c. to 3.50c.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets, 65° and 10 off, and in round lots, 70 to 
70 and 5 off. 


active trade is being cared for in 
and no 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., January 29, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The Pig Iron market continues to show a very con- 
siderable degree of activity. There has been quite an 
amount of business booked for the third quarter of the 
year and no insignificant tonnage for the last quarter. 
Some sellers think they see a tendency to speculation 
on the part of the actual consumers in buying what 
seems to be more than their regular requirements would 
justify. The speculation as usually understood has not 
made its appearance, however. Agencies here are con- 
sidering January just closing to be a record breaker, 
when the field at large is considered. Some very con- 
siderable lots of Basic Irons are reported placed last 
week on the basis of $13.50, Birmingham. One seller 
reports a lot of 3000 tons of Southern Foundry sold in 
Chicago on the basis of $12 for No. 2, Birmingham. 
There is no cessation of the complaint regarding car 
shortage north of the Ohio River. There is not much 
ehange in the price-list. Freight rate from the Hanging 
Rock district is $1.10 and from Birmingham $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Se ives sae ee eserves . to $15.25 
.to 14 


GR, DOO Recs ews dicrccvsees re .75 
ee ee er ee ee ecce CO 146.235 
eee SIU, ENOL Backes cccccascecs coun OO Ze 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ costae Bale 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... cose DP TRO 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. ones OR) Aa 
ed A See $16.25 to 16.75 
SD UE: DUC win ss oxk house ree ss 15.75 to 16.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... soce OO. ReaD 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... soce WO ae 
Lake Superior Coke, No. Bins atinnices ---. to 16.35 
ee Se eee ee acs er ae 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

GEAGOE .vcccccvgscccesecseseseese $18.75 to $19.25 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75 to 18.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market is very strong, and 
particularly active in large Bar transactions. Iron Bars 
have advanced $2 per ton in carload lots. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cintinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, '1.72c., with 
half extras; same in small lots, 1.85c. to 1.90c., with full 
extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c. to 1.70c., with 
half extras; same in small lots, 1.85c. to 1.90c., with full 
extras; Angles, in carload lots, 2¢c.; Plates, %4-inch and 
heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16-inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 
2.90¢e. to 3c. 

Old Material.—No change to quote in the situation 
or prist-list; market is strong and fairly active. We 
quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $15.25 to $15.50; 
Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 to $12.75; Iron 
Axles, $20.50 to $21; Iron Rails, $19.50 to $20; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $15.75 to $16; short lengths, $13.75 
to $14; Car Wheels, $16 to $17. All prices except No. 1 
Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 


—— 


Edgar T. Ward & Sons of Boston, Mass., have issued 
a circular referring to tests made with Capital high 
speed steel manufactured by Seebohm & Dieckstahl ‘of 
Sheffield. 
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New York. 
New YorK, January 29, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The market is strong and the feeling is 
growing that later on there will be considerable troubk 
about deliveries. Local buyers have again taken fair 
amounts, the largest purchase being of one: lot of 5000 
tons by a Pipe foundry. There are reports of negotia- 
tions on the importation of foreign Hematite Pig, but at 
prices now prevailing in England and here nothing can 
be done except for the re-export trade, which is limited. 
Possibly business might be put through in Low Phos- 
phorus Iron. We quote for Northern Irons: No. 1, $17.15 
to $17.50; No. 2 X, $16.65 to $17; No. 2 Plain, $16.15 to 
$16.25; Gray Forge, $15.50 to $15.75; Tennessee and Ala- 
bama brarids, No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2 
Foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 1 Soft, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2 
Soft, $15.75 to $16; No. 3 Foundry, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 4 
Foundry, $14.75 to $15; Gray Forge, $14.50 to $14.75. 

Steel Rails.—There is no news of interest, although 
there are rumors that the Steel Rail makers held a meet- 
‘ing lately. We understand that the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company, in order to'supply the Canadian trade 
before the great rail mill now under construction can 
be completed, is rushing up a 26-inch mill not specially 
equipped with labor saving devices, for temporary serv- 
ice. We continue to quote $28 at Eastern mill, for Stand- 
ard Sections. 

Structural Material.—So far as can be learned, the 
contract for the power house of the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has not yet been awarded. Prices are quoted as 
tollows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. 
to 1.80¢c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates 
are 1.78e. to 1.85¢. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95¢e. for Flange, 
2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held 
at 2.40c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange, and 3.40c. for 
Fire Box. Retined Bars are 1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. 





Metal Market. 


New YorK, January 29, 1902. 


Pig Tin.—At the beginning of the week under review 
the market advanced rapidly on spot prices, reaching as 
high as 24%c. on Friday last. Since then, however, 
values have receded somewhat and to-day’s closing quo- 
tations were the lowest for the week. They were: Spot 
and January, 25.35¢c. to 23.55c. February, 23.30c. to 
23.50¢e. March, 23.15¢. to 23.20e. April, 22.75c. to 23.25e. 
May, 23c. sellers. The London market reached its high- 
est point on Monday at £108. Since then the decline has 
been sharp, the closing prices to-day being: Spot, £106 
12s. 6d.; futures, £103. Business in spot was not active, 
as consumers are buying sparingly. There was more 
doing in futures, however, at the low figures, owing to 
the free selling from the East. Arrivals so far this 
month are 2801 tons. Afloats amounted to 3030 tons. 
The Banca sale will be held at Holland to-morrow, 2500 
tons being scheduled for the sale. 


Copper.—It is claimed that a large business was done 
at the llc. basis. The demand, it is said, was for con- 
sumptive and export account. During the latter portion 
of the week under review prices have “mysteriously ad- 

vanced with a steady movement. To-day the “ official ” 
figure is 11%c. for Spot Lake, 11%c. for Electrolytic and 
11%c. for Casting. These figures show an advance of 
Sc. over yesterday and %c. as compared with last week. 
It is reported in the trade that a New York bull ele- 
ment are at work and that the principal producers are 
supplying them with all the metal they want and help- 
ing the good work along. No one, however, wishes to 
assume any responsibility for the future, and talk of 
prices going right back to their former high level is uni- 
versally scoffed at in the trade. The general belief is 
that a lower level of prices is to prevail, at least for a 
considerable time to come. The present movement, hav- 
ing the speculative earmarks, is not expected to endure 
any great length of time. On the New York Metal Px- 
change this afternoon there was some lively “ bidding 
up” in progress. Spot Lake was bid 11.90c.; January, 
11%c., and February and March, 11%c. There was a 
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sale at sellers’ auction at which 250,000 lbs. were sold 
at 12c. for February and March delivery. In London 
transactions for future delivery have been very heavy, 
and under this influence the market has advanced 
sharply. This advance is best illustrated by Best Se- 
lected, which climbed £3 10s. since last week. To-day’s 
price was cabled £57 for Best Selected. London closing 
to-day for G. M. B.’s was as follows: Spot, £51 7s. 64d.; 
futures, £51 10s. 

Pig Lead.—There was an advance of 10c. On Satur- 
day the American Smelting & Refining Company sent out 
the new figure of 4.10c. for Desilverized, New York, and 
4.05¢c., St. Louis. Soft Missouri was quoted to-day 4c., 
St. Louis. In order to induce consumers to buy ahead 
of their immediate requirements, the American Smelting 
& Refining Company are to place an extra premium on 
spot. Notice to this effect was sent to the trade. On 
and after February 12 the quoted figure of the company 
will apply only to metal bought 15 days in advance of 
delivery. For strictly spot metal an extra charge of 
21%, points will be added. The London market, which 
had advanced to £11 on Friday last, has since declined 
to £10 16s. 3d., which was the closing price to-day. 

Spelter.—Was easier in tone, but unchanged as to 
price. Spot is quoted 4.27\4c., and shipments from the 
West can be obtained at 4.25c. St. Louis is dull at 4.10e” 
London closed to-day £17 2s. 6d. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
814c., Cookson’s, 10%4c., and outside brands, 7%4c. 

Nickel.—Ton lots are quoted at 50c. The market is un- 
changed. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
76% lbs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 

Tin Plates.—The market is entirely unchanged. The 
American Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery 
until July 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100- 
Ib. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4 f.0.b., Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. The London market was quoted 12 shillings 6 


pence. 
— ora 


To Celebrate America’s Coal Centennial. 


The citizens of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have decided to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the day coal 
was first burned in this country. This was on Febru- 
ary 11, 1802. The grate in which it was fired is still in 
existence. The attempt was made at an old log tavern 
kept by Jesse, Fell, at Wilkes-Barre, and later used as 
the County Court room. The winter was severe, and 
rumors having reached the town that the “ black rock,” 
which was about the town in plenty, was a fuel and gave 
good heat, it was decided to try it. A grate was built, 
and most of the notable persons in the town assembled 
at the tavern to see the attempt. The grate has since 
been carefully preserved in the house where it first held 
coal. It was the center of much attraction at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, and was 
stolen at the closing of the exhibition. Detectives recov-. 
ered it after weeks of search. Later it was stolen again, 
and was again recovered. 

sical 


Arthur Keen Buys Nettlefolds.—Cable dispatches an- 
nounce that Gurst, Keen & Co., at the head of which is 
Arthur Keen of Birmingham, have just purchased the 
famous works of Nettlefolds, Limited, of Birmingham, 
England, the largest manufacturers of screws in the 
world. This is ,the firm, formerly Nettlefolds & Cham- 
berlain, of whom Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, was for many years a member. Nettlefolds a few 
years ago bought the plant erected at Leeds by the 
American Screw Company. 

_———— = 


At Pittsburgh a bill in equity was filed last week 
by Dr. J. G. Connell, R. D. Brent and the American Gas 
Construction & Mfg. Company against Theodore R. Mil- 
ler to restrain the defendant from withdrawing his ap- 
plication for certain letters patent and from disposing 
of the application to any person or persons than the 
plaintiffs. It was alleged Miller, Connell and Brent 


agreed to organize a company to construct gas plants 
under two patents held by Miller, with a capital stock 
of $300,000. It is claimed Miller was to receive ex- 
penses, that he was to have a situation and a controlling 
interest, while his partners were to furnish the money. 
The company, it is alleged, were formed with a capital 
of but $1000, after which Miller refused to turn over 
the application for letters patent. The plaintiffs say 
they requested Miller to carry out his part of the agree 
ment, or assign the application and patents to a trustee, 
which he refused to do. It is also stated it is feared 
Miller will turn the letters patent over to the W. J. Me- 
Clurg Gas Construction Company, and that he has taken 
this stand because the company were capitalized at 
$1000 instead of $300,000. 


—_—————— 


Trade Publications. 


Cylindrical Electric Copier.--A circular from the 
Pittsburgh Blue Print Company of Pittsburgh describes 
their cylindrical electric copier. This consists of a plate 
glass cylinder mounted either vertically or horizontally, 
as may be desired, and upon the outside of which the 
copy and copying paper are placed. Within this is placed 
an electric lamp of special design to give a uniform in- 
tensity of light throughout. Although the machines are 
made in regular sizes from 30 x 42 inches to 42 x 84, any 
desired size can be furnished. 


Punching and Shearing Machines.—In our issue of 
January 2 last an error crept into our review of the cata- 
logue of the Long & Allstatter Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Their address was given as Cincinnati, when it 
should have been as above, while the caption conveyed 
the inpression that they built “boring” machinery, 
which is not a part of their product. 


Grinding Machines and Magnetic Chucks.—Cata- 
logue D by O. S. Walker & Co. of Worcester, Mass., 
describes their various types of surface grinders. In 
their automatic universal surface grinder the carriage 
is mounted upon a massive bed, which gives direct sup- 
port to the carriage at all points of its movement. The 
cross feed slide runs on ample dovetailed bearings and 
is cast solid with the carriage. The machine has a two- 
part platen, consisting of a lower or sliding part and 
an upper or swiveling part, with a screw adjustment 
for tapers. The swiveling part is made in two styles, 
the dry top, with scale at the end graduated in inches 
per foot for tapers, and the wet top, for use with the 
water attachments. When so desired) the machine is 
furnished entirely free from electrical devices, or it can 
be furnished entirely motor driven with automatic mag- 
netic platen—i. e., a platen with magnetic chuck integral 
therewith in which the power goes off or on as the ma- 
chine is stopped or started. One of the original features 
of the machine is the automatic dead stop, by means of 
which the machine takes care of itself after it is once 
adjusted and started, enabling the operator to perform 
other duties without the care of the grinder to divert 
attention. The grinding spindle has straight bearings 
and is mounted in bronze boxes (having positive and 


- rigid adjustments) at the top of a vertical post of large 


diameter. The spindle is driven by a patented system, 
the belt entering the post at the center, passing around 
an idler pulley below, thence back over the spindle pul- 
ley, thence down to a still lower idler swiveling on the 
end of the vertical feed screw for the post. Thence the 
belt turns upward and leaves the machine through a 
separate opening. The lower idler being held from ver- 
tical movement, enables the spindle post to move and 
carry the spindle to any vertical position without affect- 
ing the belt tension. The rotary, surface, plain and 
swivel chucks are shown adapted for use om the com- 
pany’s surface grinders. 


A small catalogue has been received from the EB. W. 
Bliss Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., dealing with their 
presses, dies, shears and special machinery. While hav- 
ing a very complete line of standard machines, the com- 
pany make a specialty of designing and) manufacturing 
machinery for special purposes. 
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Exports of Iron, Steel, Metals and 
Machinery in 1901. 


The Bureau of Statistics has just issued the Decem- 
ber report of imports and exports, so that it is possible 
now to present final figures as to the export movement 
of iron, steel, metals and machinery. 

For all the articles classified under iron and steel, to 
which reference will be made in detail, the value of ex- 
ports was as follows, exclusive of iron ore: 


Total Exports of Iron and Steel. 


Es 0 be dene o 098455) 5dS eee CdR SR BES $105,690,047 
HERP ETT TETELEET ET ELT Cae 129,633,480 
sv civ:b skin cinidin b nib bd we WS Sie b-60 245-4 dSlINS 102,539,797 


Turning to those articles for which quantities are 
given, we have the following figures: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 
Iron ore, gross toms.......... 40,665 51,460 64,703 
Ferromanganese, gross tons.... 13 _ ~swmege 
Pig iron, gross tons.......... 228,665 286,783 81,178 
BOPRD, GLOGE CODB..oo00.00e0008 76,633 47,283 14,199 
er WOH, WEE BONS. 6 coc cvcces 12,206 14,879 19,832 
Wire rods, net tons.......... 19,031 11,930 9,143 
All other bars or rods, net tons. 44,080 91,130 30,684 
Billets and blooms, gross tons.. 25,487 107,476 28,614 
Hoop, band and scroll, net tons. 3,213 3,389 1,743 
Iron rails, gross tons......... 6,442 5,374 901 
Steel rails, gross tonms........ 271,272 356,245 318,055 
Iron plates, net tons.......... 6,940 10,451 7,733 
Steel plates, net tons......... 56,711 51,020 26,744 
Tin plate, net toms........... 149 306 491 
Structural iron and steel, gross 
BE cokaah sees cknanee = eaa's 54,244 67,714 54,005 
ee ree es 130,275 87,376 98,825 
Cut nails, net tons......... 11,171 12,502 10,418 
Wire nails, net tons.......... 37,539 30,693 21,025 
All other nails, including tacks, 
REE BORE ck occ tvdeeseeets's 2,350 2,024 2,123 


The following table summarizes the figures for which 
only values are given. It includes iron products, ma- 
chinery and hardware: 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 
ee GE, ook 5c cca tes senien $163,323 $172,153 $204,107 
Castings, not elsewhere speci- 

ROG cic bsnddnendcsdnno snes 1,348,746 1,498,985 1,247,697 
Pipes and fittings............ 6,763,396 5,994,521 5,116,904 
Stoves and ranges........... 524,324 566,978 656,177 
COE CEIMUOEE. «nce cccccccice seccenes *860,622 931,984 
Blectrical machinery......... 8,145,838 5,286,224 5,623,442 
Laundry machines........... 182,832 475,952 517,842 
Metal working machines...... 6,840,924 6,210,594 3,003,871 
Printing presses...........+- 1,037,644 1,295,379 790,559 
Pumps and pumping mach’ry.. 3,016,645 2,750,312 2,024,937 
Shoe machinery...... emeiowale 961,736 1,028,257 1,059,145 
Fire engines .......- pseense 21,848 24,625 26,081 
Locomotives ...ccscccccccese 4,767,850 4,468,527 4,051,434 
Stationary engines........... 494,939 873,509 861,864 
Boilers and parts of engines. 1,439,363 1,855,398 1,495,972 
ee viiin sicbides ce dn¥'s VanNe b0 164,710 121,657 134,990 
Scales and balances.......... 487,113 543,553 527,396 
Locks, hinges and _ builders’ 

DOPBWETO ccc cccccseceseses 5,464,913 6,067,658 5,207,378 
RE inch edie heh exh eeales 231,837 811,317 825,141 
Tools, not elsewhere specified.. 3,246,782 3,403,427 3,303,639 
Table CULIOTY..... .vecccceesess 68,156 54,862 38,167 
All other cutlery.........c+0- 184,000 212,574 205,452 
PNR 5.5 oo once ce tee awawe 892,620 1,424,650 893,737 
Sewing machines............- 4,103,828 4,510,22 3,749,334 - 
Typewriting machines........ 2,776,363 2,736,435 2,937,762 
All other machinery.......... 19,721,191 23,852,046 18,665,182 
All other manufactures of iron 

One WOO. £0455) onlavan th OR 12,058,880 16,509,375 15,000,848 





* Not separately stated until July 1, 1900. 
Among the miscellaneous exports we find the follow- 
ing: 
Exports of Miscellaneous Articles, 
1899. 1900. 1901. 
Agricultural implements. ..$13,594,524 $15,979,909 $16,714,308 


Aluminum and manufactures 291,515 281,821 183,579 
Pine: BRICK. ..< ccs eas eéne 214,375 594,237 467,379 
Cycles and parts.......... 4,820,284 3,061,061 2,599,237 
COE pas cce ce cs andy dciond* 2,581,357 4,563,078 5,228,067 
Clocks and watches....... 1,850,641 2,104,319 2,325,342 
Copper, manufactures...... 1,852,499 2,257,563 1,842,336 
Brass and manufactures... 1,607,072 2,068,072 2,078,178 
Copper sulphate..........-- 1,302,420 2,052,989 2,251,436 
Belting, hose and packing. . 279,069 528,382 608,116 
Oxide of winc......ccercee 366,598 496,380 393,259 
Plated WATC..cccconseccrs 493,528 518,988 501,394 
Tin, manufactures......... 401,217 467,332 495,485 


The exports of metals are exhibited in the following 
table: 


AGE. January 30, 1902 
Exports of Metals. 

1899. 1900. 1901. 

ge Se 3,747 10,007 19,61% 
Copper ingots, net tons........ 143,413 169,061 97,124 
a ee ee er eee ee 47 997 2,34; 
oe eee eee ee ee 314,348 363,600 500,460 
Nickel, oxide and matte, pounds.5,004,377 5,870,206 5,869,655 
ee Ss OR oo iaices Hewes 24,197 37,555 39,425 
Bester. Met TORE. 6:<.scc252 000% 6,755 22,410 3,385 


The East Coast Milling Company. 








The East Coast Milling Company of Philadelphia, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000 
preferred and $7,000,000 common stock, have acquired 
control of the Eastern Milling & Export Company, as 
well as the Atlantic Flour Mills Company. 

Among the directors elected are Samuel T. Kerr of 
Alex. Kerr Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Locher, 
president of the City Savings Fund & Trust Company, 
Lancaster, Pa.; H. C. Niles, vice-president of the Security 
Title & Trust Company of York, Pa.; Fredk. F. Culver of 
Clark & Culver, New York; P. Russ, president of the 
Carlisle & Mount Holly Railroad Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; A. J. Toomey, D. R. Locher and Chas. K. Hannan 
of the Eastern Milling & Export Company; H. G. Wolf 
ot the Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa., and O. L. 
Cubelman of New Jersey. 

The company will operate the 27 mills of the Eastern 
Milling & Export Company in connection with the new 
5000-barrel mill that is now being built on the Philadel- 
phia water front. The company own the ocean piers 
31 and 32 on the Delaware River, on which they are 
about to erect a double deck steel superstructure in 
which wiil be located a blending plant that will be capa- 

le of turning out another 5000 barrels of flour a day, and 
will have a storage capacity of 200,000 barrels of flour, or 
other merchandise. Adjoining this will be erected a sys- 
tem of pneumatic steel storage tanks and elevator with a 
capacity of about 600,000 bushels of wheat. 

The total capacity of the combined companies will be 
about 18,000 barrels daily. The capitalization is amply 
large to carry on their export as well as their domestic 
business. The tixed charges and expenses are so small 
per barrel that the company will be able to operate the 
winter wheat mills of the Eastern Milling & Export 
Company, in connection with the spring wheat mill at 
the seaboard profitably, even during periods of the great- 
est depression. 

The new company anticipate a great saving in the 
cost of manufacture over their Western competitors, 
who operate their mills in the wheat fields. The ocean 
piers on which the mill and elevator will be located will 
have ample facilities to enable the largest ocean steamers 
to.load their cargoes of flour, feed and wheat without 
charge for lighterage. 

The mill will also have the additional advantage of 
being located on the Belt Line Railroad, which enables 
it to receive and discharge freight on all roads entering 
Philadelphia—viz., P. R. R., P. & R., B. & O., and L. V. 
and all their connections, an advantage enjoyed by no 
other mill in this country. 

The officers of the company are Samuel T. Kerr, presi- 
dent; Andrew J. Toomey, vice-president; D. R. Locher, 
treasurer, and Charles K. Hannan, general manager. 


Tr 





Pressed Steel Car Company. 





At the annual meeting of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, held at Jersey City on Wednesday the 22d inst., 
the following directors were elected: A, H. Larkin, F. N. 
Hoffstot, J. W. Friend, J. H. Reed, T. H. Given, H. E. 
Moller, Henry Phipps, G. E. Macklin and F. G. Ely. 
I, N. Hoffstot was re-elected president of the company 
and J. W. Friend, vice-president. The second vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary have not yet been ap- 
pointed. P. S. Jenks was appointed assistant treasurer. 


=>  —  — 


W. N. Durant of Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared a 
handsome catalogue of his large variety of standard 
counting machines, which are accurate, durable and re- 
liable at all speeds. 
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New Publication. 


LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER IN Butmpines. By Alton D. 
Adams, member American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. One 12mo vol.; cloth; 102 pages. Price, $1. 
New York: W. T. Comstock. 

This book is intended as a convenient manual on the 
subjects treated, its object being to present in compact 
form the main facts on which selections of the sources 
for light, heat and power in buildings should be based. 
Ip the discussion of the subject questions of economy 
and efficiency are very fully discussed, and the require- 
ments of equipment to suit different conditions. While 
scientific theories are referred to, the purpose is 
rather to make practical suggestions that will be appli- 
cable in actual practice than enter upon theoretical dis- 
cussions as to the merits of various classes of appa- 
ratus. The feature of special interest in the work and 
its main novelty, that of arrangement by cost of service 
from widely different sources, are set down side by side. 
This feature of this work is one that will be appreciated 
by all who wish to study up the essential features of 
plants of this character. It will be found a useful and 
ready reference for such purposes. 


Our Enormous Pig Iron Production. 





James M. Swank’s report of the output of pig iron in 
this country in the bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association gives complete statistics of the pro- 
duction of all kinds of pig iron in the United States in 
1901; also complete statistics of the stocks of pig iron 
which were on hand and for sale on December 31. 1901. 

Production.—-The total production of pig iron in 1901 
was 15,878,354 gross tons, against 13,789,242 tons in 1900, 
13,620,703 tons in 1899, 11,773,934 tons in 1898 and 9,652,- 
680 tons in 1897. The following table gives the half- 
yearly production of pig iron in the last three years, in 


gross tons: 


Periods. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
eS. CO ot wae deanen ee es 6,289,167 7,642,569 7,674,613 
ee 7,331,536 6,146,673 8,203,741 

MOONEE, Ke eeeccsonewes 13,620,703 13,789,242 15,878,354 


The increase in production in the first half of 1901 
over the second half of 1900 was 1,527,940 tons, and the 
increase in production in the second half of 1900 over 
the first half of 1901 was 529,128 tons. The total in- 
crease in 1901 over 1900 was 2,089,112 tons. This is a 
larger increase than the boom year 1899 showed over the 
year 1898. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1901 was 
9,596,793 tons, against 7,943,452 tons in 1900. 

The production of basic pig iron in 1901 was 1,448,850 
tons, against 1,072,376 tons in 1900. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese 
in 1901 was 291,461 tons, against 255,977 tons in 1900. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in 1901 was 360,- 
147 tons, against 339,874 tons in 1900. The production of 
mixed charcoal and coke pig iron in 1901 was 25,204 
tons, against 44,60S tons in 1900. 

Unsold Stocks.—Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig 
iron do not include pig iron made by the owners of roll- 
ing mills or steel works for their own use, but only pig 
iron made for sale and which has not been sold. The 
stocks of pig iron which were unsold in the hands of 
manufacturers or which were under their control at the 
close of 1901, and were not intended for their own con- 
sumption, amounted to only 70,647 tons, against 442,370 
tons at the close of 1900 and 372,560 tons on June 30, 
1901. 

The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
held in their yards, on December 31, 1901, 3000 gross 
tons of pig iron, of which 2400 tons were coke and 600 
tons were charcoal. None of this iron was controlled 
by the makers. Adding this 3000 tons to the 70,647 tons 
of unseld stocks, above mentioned, we have 73,647 tons of 
pig iron which were on the market at the close of 1901. 


‘The total production of iron by States in 1901 was as 
lows: Pennsylvania, it will be seen, made nearly half 
the iron produced in the country, and the output of the 


State was only a few hundred thousands of tons less 


than that of Great Britain and nearly equal to Ger 
many’s production 


Production. 
Gross tons of 2240 lbs. 
(Includes spiegeleisen. ) 


First Second Total 


half of half of for 
States 1901 1901. 1901. 

Massachusetts os a 1,952 1,434 3,386 
Connecticut da ae 4,621 3,821 8,442 
NOW TORE. ic. cs ‘ a ‘ 109,317 174,345 283,662 
New Jersey...... ; ; 65,524 90,222 155,746 
Pennsylvania ...... meee 3,549,148 3,794,109 7,343,257 
Ns Gate aly meareer kes 157,628 145,558 303,186 
WENN dk Wawass Odade hdd as 217,819 230,943 448,662 
North Carouna@.. ..ccisccc ) =~ Kay ~ 
Ce Sain eon wee kieers eeu 15,547 11,786 27,333 
pO PTT er Te eer re 627,214 597,998 1,225,212 
fo” ae ee een eee 1,320 953 2,273 
West Virginia ....... amen 74,630 91,967 166,597 
Lee ee eee 26,361 42,101 68,462 
ik a's More dwavuewed 178,244 158,895 337,139 
SN Cimhewakcwetaudse ves 1,598,850 1,727,575 3,326,425 
SII > ta Sav dcrik Gy iar tg avn sec 739,409 857,441 1,596,850 
Michigan ...... waa names 93,981 76,781 170,762 
WEED ac ou cdueneeeuct ) ~ 
Minnesota ......... ane 124,27; $3,278 207,551 
eee ee 
Colorado ..... ‘ ‘ f oon 
COMO havin twas cadeakwas ; ee 114,684 208,408 
WINOROID kc ci cesaecedns 

ROMO is ahcle tal adie ew alets 7,674,613 8,203,741 15,878,354 


Stocks of pig iron fell to the lowest figure ever re- 
ported and at the end of the year iron on hand amounted 
to only 70,647 tons, as compured with 442,370 tons on 
December 31, 1900. The stocks of iron, according to the 
fuel used, were as follows on the dates named: 


June December June December 
30, 1900. 31, 1900. 30, 1901. 31, 1901. 


Gituminous ~-++++-+-209,978 261,407 197,396 42,426 

Anthracite .. cecceee 108,283 1105127 113,117 12,007 

Charcoal wrinisae ae atora are 18,799 62,578 58,083 15,950 

Mixed charcoal and coke... 4,043 8,258 3,964 264 

Totals.. Pai acd .+..-0388,053 442.370 372,560 70,647 
oS 


OBITUARY. 


I;UGENE Dupont, president of the powder manufac- 
turing firm of E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., died on 
January 28 at his home, in Christiana Hundred, near 
Wilmington, Del., at the age of 61 years. He was the 
son of Alexis I. Dupont, and succeeded the late General 
Henry Dupont as president of the ¢ompany in 1889, 





JULIUS PRAGER, who had conducted a gas engine and 
safe business in Pittsburgh, Pa., for many years, died 
on January 19, aged 63 years. Mr. Prager was a native 
of Germany and came to this country in 1858. 


CHARLES 'T. MEANS, who was president of the Man- 
chester Locomotive Company when they were taken over 
by the American Locomotive Company, died on January 


Or 


-5 at his home in Manchester, N. H., aged 46 years. 
ae 


William H. Chapman, formerly president of the 
Union Bank of New London, Conn,, has presented that 
city with a gift of $100,000 for the establishment of an 
institution to be named the Manual Training and In- 
dustrial School of New London. Plans are being pre- 
pared for the erection of a suitable building for the in- 
stitution. 


Edwin H. Martin has resigned as superintendent of 
the Diamond State Steel Company, to accept a responsi 
ble position with the Carnegie Steel Conypany. 


Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. have is- 


sued a pamphlet giving full chemical analysis of lake 
ores for 1902, 
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The Cleveland Machinery [arket. 


CLEVELAND, On10, January 27, 1902.—Reports gath- 
ered from the local machinery trade indicate that every 
‘one is enjoying all the business that can comfortably be 
attended to, with no indications of a let up. Dealers re- 
port that January has’ been one of the best months on 
record, but with comparatively few very large contracts. 
It appears that so many of the leading concerns in this 
section made extensive additions and improvements to 
their plants during the past year that for a time there 
will be comparatively little in the way of extensive im- 
provements other than those which have been previously 
referred to in these columns. On the other hand one lead- 
ing machinery concern who last summer practically 
doubled the capacity of their plant, are again preparing 
for another big addition, indicating that they are satis- 
fied that the prosperity which has been theirs is to be 
continued for an indefinite period. Reports are at hand 
this week of at least three large railway shops, two of 
them having been officially announced and one already 
in the market for a large list of tools. Dealers in sec- 
ond hand machinery say it is difficult to secure more 
than one-third the number of tools inquired for. 

George H. Bowler, dealer in second hand machinery, 
is selling a portion of the equipment of the Boston Roll- 
er Bearing Company of Boston, including about 60 
pieces of medium sized tools of all kinds. The special 
machinery and patents of the concern have been bought 
by the Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bowler is also selling a large list of unavailable 
machinery from the Alliance, Sharon, Pa., and Thurlow, 
Pa., plants of the American Steel Castings Company. 
The list includes equipment of all kinds, there being 
besides machine tools, a 600 horse-power Allis-Reynolds 
Corliss blowing engine, two 250 horse-power Sterling 
boilers with automatic stokers, feed water pumps, water 
heaters, three large jib cranes, and several cupolas. Mr. 
Bowler says the demand for large second hand tools is 
heavier than can be taken care of; at present there is an 
unusual cal] for large boring mills, planers and lathes. 

Wm. A. Reade & Co., who have recently sold the ma- 
chine shop equipment of the Porter Mfg. Company, 
Syracuse, are now offering the buildings and remaining 
equipment. The foundry, 140 x 100 feet, is fully 
equipped to turn out castings up to 30,000 pounds. The 
machine shop is 280 x 75 feet, the boiler shop 125 x 70 
feet, and the pattern shop 100 x 50 feet, three stories 
high. The power and heating equipment remains. 
Reade & Co. are also offering for sale the plant of the 
Lorain Brass Company, Lorain, Ohio, including six acres 
of land and main building, 425 feet long; power and 
heating equipment intact. 

The Reade Machinery Company say they are 
meeting with all the business that can be taken care of 
in their new line of heavy punches, shears, metal saws, 
&e. They are getting out a complete catalogue, describ- 
ing their line of tools designed for bridge, shipbuilding 
and boiler shop work. 

The W. M. Patterson Supply Company are making 
several large shipments of machinery and equipment to 
the Philippines. The goods are for the Philippine Trans- 
portation & Construction Company, having headquarters 
at Manila, a concern who were organized a short time 
ago by Cleveland people to do transporting among the 
various islands of the Philippines. They have bought 
up 20 steel canal boats formerly operated by the Cleve- 
land Steel Canal Boat Company, and this week they are 
making a shipment of nine of these boats. They go by 
steamer, four being secured to the deck and five cut in 
two and stored in the hold. The Patterson Company’s 
shipment includes a complete machine shop equipment; 
also blacksmith shop, pipe shop and carpenter shop 
equipments, an electric lighting plant, 11 hoisting en- 
gines, seven boilers and supplies of all kinds. C. E. 
Wheeler, formerly of Cleveland, will be resident mana- 
ger of the company at Manila. The Patterson Com- 
pany have just sold a 357 horse-power Bates Corliss en- ‘ 
gine and a 200-kw. Triumph lighting generator to the 
Bradley Company, Cleveland. 

The 8S. M. York Machinery Company are shipping 
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four complete machine shop equipments to sugar plants 
being built by the Kilby Mfg. Company, and a machine 
shop equipment for a sugar plant being built by E. H. 
Dyer & Co. in Colorado. They say there has been an 
improvementinthe aggregate amount of business secured 
during the past month, but orders are for one or two 
machines rather than for large increased equipments. 
They have been notified of a 5 per cent. advance in 
price on one of their lines of lathes; otherwise prices re- 
main the same as last fall. They are experiencing a 
pronounced run on the radial drills built by Fosdick & 
Holloway. 

The Cleveland Car & Mfg. Company are busier than 
ever before in their industrial car department. They 
are furnishing industrial equipments for two large roll- 
ing mills, a smelter plant and several large shops. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Company have taken a con- 
tract for machinery for lowering and raising the gates 
of a lock being built by the Michigan & Lake Superior 
Power Company at the Soo. 

The entire plants and business of the Chisholm & 
Moore Mfg. Company have not been transferred to the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, as has been common- 
ly reported. E. Y. Moore stated that the transfer in- 
cludes only the large machine and erecting shops of the 
pneumatic hoist department, which hereafter will be 
known as the Moore Pneumatic Crane Plant of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company. Mr. Moore is second 
vice-president of the company, in charge of the plant, 
and all orders for these goods will probably be handled 
direct as heretofore. The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Com-: 
pany will continue in the manufacture of malleable 
iron castings, chain hoists, door hangers, rail joints and 
railway specialties as heretofore. 

The Acme Machinery Company say that their busi- 
ness was never as heavy as at present. Although they 
made large additions to their buildings and equipment 
during the past year, they find it impossible to take care 
of the orders offered. The outlook for continued good 
business looks so promising that they have decided to 
again increase their capacity by erecting another large 
building. It will adjoin the building erected last year 
and the front will be designed for offices, the present 
oftices to be torn out and the space used for manufactur- 
ing purposes. They are getting out a new catalogue 
describing their line of bolt and nut machinery. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company re- 
port that the demand for heavy tools continues strong, 
large orders coming from railway and bridge shops. 
Among their orders this month have been the following: 
It. Pitt Bridge Works, Canonsburg, Pa., one 54-inch 
and one 30-inch throat punch and a 36-inch revolving 
planer; Cincinnati Northern Railway, Van Wert, Ohio, 
a large double punch and shear; Marine Iron Works, 
Chicago, one 15-foot arm radial drill and one 42-inch 
throat punch; Lombard Iron Work & Supply Company, 
Augusta, Ga., one 36-inch rotary planer; Otis Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, one 20-inch throat punch. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company have made of- 
ficial announcement of the shops to be erected at Co- 
lumbus, plans for which are nearly completed. There 
will be a locomotive erecting shop, 660 x 80 feet; a large 
round house, paint shop, car shop and a large power 
house. The present erecting shop will be used for ma- 
chine and fitting shop. The boiler shops are to be re- 
modeled and used as carpenter, locomotive and tank 
shops. The locomotive shop will be covered by two 
75-ton cranes. All machinery will be electrically driven. 
The cost of improvements is estimated at $500,000. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway have purchased 
additional land and will greatly enlarge their shops at 
Norwalk, Ohio. The present machine shop will be ex- 
tended 250 feet and a blacksmith shop and a boiler shop 
will also be erected. The company are securing figures 
on machinery to cost between $60,000 and $70,000. Sev- 
eral Cleveland dealers have received lists of tools de- 
sired. 

Misapprehension has existed in local circles relative 
to the future of the McMyler Mfg. Company. It appears 
that J. C. MeMyler has personally bought up the plant 
of the Excelsior Iron Works, which has been in the 
hands of a receiver, and has reorganized it as the Ex- 
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celsior Hoisting Machinery Company. The plant will be 
continued for the manufacture of buckets and other 
hoisting and conveying machinery of a small character; 
also for repair work. But the McMyler Mfg. Company 
will remove in about 60 days to the extensive plant 
which has been under construction for some months at 
Warren, Ohio, where they will produce larger lines of 
hoisting and conveying machinery than heretofore. The 
equipment of the present McMyler plant will be moved 
to Warren and more will be purchased. The equipment 
of the Excelsior plant will also be improved by the pur- 
chase of new machinery. 

The Peter Gerlach Company, manufacturers of keg 
and barrel machinery, are fairly swamped with orders 
for a new bilge sawed nail keg stave machine recently 
brought out. About a month ago several leading wire 
nail manufacturers decided to abandon the use of knife 
cut stave kegs in favor of bilge sawed stave kegs, with 
the result that all the keg makers in the country are de- 
manding machinery to produce the desired style of keg. 
The Gerlach Company have on their books orders for 
nearly 40 sets of machines. They are building seven 
machines for the Crescent Mfg. Company, Muskegon, 
Mich.; two for Corrigan & Stafford, Burton, Ohio; two 
for the Mill Sholes Stave Company, Mill Sholes, IIl.; 
two for J. R. Reilly, Ensley, Ala.; 12 for Grief Brothers, 
Cleveland; three for the Bessers Mfg. Company, Alpena, 
Mich., and two for Edwin Bell Company, Pittsburgh. 
They will increase their facilities in order to take care 
of the business. 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, Lima, 
Ohio, have let contracts for the structural work for 
their new shops to the Champion Iron Company of Ken- 
ton, Ohio. The Sprague Electric Company of Paterson, 
N. J., have secured the contracts for electrical appli- 
ances. Specifications for the equipment of the shops are 
being prepared. It is the intention to commence the 
construction of the plant as soon as weather permits. 

The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, have 
decided to add two more hot mills to the four now in 
operation. They are at work on a new brick and steel 
warehouse 200 x 50 feet. 

The Canton Roll & Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, 
have more than doubled their capacity during the past 
year and are turning out from 75 to 80 tons of castings 
per week. They are about to commence work on an- 
other addition. 

In addition to the plant now under construction the 
Carnahan Stamping & Enameling Company, Canton, 
will erect a galvanizing department, contracts for which 
have just been let. The plant will be in full operation 
about March 1. 

Leading foundrymen at Canton are interested in a 
project to build a blast furnace in that city having a 
capacity of 250 tons per day. The Wellman-Seaver En- 
gineering Company have engineers on the ground pre- 
paring preliminary estimates. 

Ground will be broken February 1 on the plant of the 
Structural Steel Car Company, Canton. The main shop 
will be 504 x 78 feet, and there will be another structure 
175 x 50 for blacksmith and boiler shop. The machinery 
will all be electrically driven and will be of very heavy 
type. Much of it has been contracted for. The company 
have secured a contract for cars sufficient to keep the 
plant busy for the greater portion of the first year. 

The Chillicothe Steel Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, will 
erect an experimental plant for the production of cast 
steel, malleable and refined steel under a new process. 
They expect later to erect a large plant. W. H. Hunter, 
J. B. Hastings, W. T. McClintick and others of Chilli- 
cothe are interested. 

The Pennsylvania Railway have bought an extensive 
building site in Cleveland, and it is stated that plans are 
being prepared for extensive machine shops. 

The River Machine & Boiler Company, Cleveland, 
have just shipped a number of carloads of machinery to 
the new Texas plant of the Forward Reduction Com- 
pany. 

The Fairbanks Construction Company, Marion, Ohio, 
will build au addition to their plant and will engage in 
the manufacture of traction engines. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, January 29, 1902. 

A good steady volume of business is reported in all 
quarters of the trade. Inquiries are coming in steadily, 
and orders are being closed with less delay than has 
characterized the market for some weeks past. 

Another effort is being made to consolidate the prin- 
cipal builders of traveling cranes and conveying machin- 
ery. Parties very influential in the machinery and steel 
industries are connected with this movement. Options 
ure held on the various plants which pre expected to be 
included in the new company. It is stated that the new 
concern are to be known as the American Crane & Con- 
veying Company. 

‘The controlling director of one of the largest electric 
crane companies in this country said: “If our plant is 
taken over by the new company it will be with the con- 
Sideration that [| maintain control of our company. I 
don’t propose to get out of the crane; business and will 
not sell out our business. The project is still in a state 
of embryo. The work of organization is in the hands 
of very guvod people, and if the consolidation is effected it 
will be on a very good basis.” 


Machine Tools, 

The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, who 
will erect a plant for the building of steel cars, have 
placed an order with Manning, Maxwell & Moore for 
their entire machine tool equipment. The order amounts 
to $250,000. The demand is quite brisk, especially in 
standard lines. A good deal of complaint is to be heard 
regarding distant deliveries quoted. Shops are be- 
coming more congested with work rather than otherwise. 
Several large concerns who were expected to place ex- 
tensive contracts covering lists that they have sent to 
the trade are now buying piecemeal. Instead of award- 
ing blanket contract for the entire list, they are picking 
up the tools wherever they can do so to best advantage. 
For some time considerable interest has been shown by 
the trade in the important railroads and locomotive build- 
ers. Now the shipbuilders are commanding attention. 
There is a general trend toward increasing the size 
of shipbuilding plants in general. One of the largest 
projects of this kind now on foot looks toward a very 
material increase of the size of the plant of the Town- 
send-Downey Shipbuilding Company of Shooter’s Island, 
N. Y. Equipment has just been purchased for a new 
plate shop, which will be 250 x 132 feet. It will contain 
51-inch rolls. Other improvements to be definitely de- 
cided upon by the new directors, who will soon be 
elected, are a boiler shop and the doubling of the ma- 
chine shop. The company are constantly buying ma- 
chine tools. It is reported in the street that the Stand- 
ard Oil interests have acquired control of the company, 
and will be well represented in the coming election of 
directors. Two large Standard Oil ships are now being 
built at Shooter’s Island, and the New York offices of 
the company have been moved to the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany’s building, 1 and 3 Broadway. 

A very extensive plant, which will require the pur- 
chase of a good deal of machinery, is to be erected at 
Carteret, N. J., by the Chrome Stee] Company of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The plant is to be removed from Brooklyn to 
Carteret. Contracts for the buildings are now being let. 
Some of the machinery has been purchased, notably a 
large universal forging machine, which was secured in 
Germany. Allis engines and Garrison boilers were 
bought. Henry J. White of 149 Broadway has been ap- 
pointed consulting engineer on the work. The purchases 
are being made from the New York offices of the com- 
pany, at 7 Wall street. Ferdinand H. Canda, the presi- 
dent of the company, is making the purchases, the other 
officers of the concern are Charles J. Canda, vice-presi- 
dent; F. Mora Canda, secretary, and Thomas I. Jones, 
treasurer. 

The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company of 
13 Park row, New York., are now receiving bids for the 
cranes to be used in the power station. There will be 
one 50-ton and one 25-ton electric travelers. J. Van 
Vleck, the mechanical engineer of the company, is in 
charge of the work. 
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We are advised by the Eisenhuth Horseless Vehicle 
Company of 25 Broad street, New York, that they have 
acquired the plant of the Keating Wheel & Automobile 
Company, located at Middletown, Conn. The purchase 
price was $210,000. The plant is to be improved and 
used in the manufacture of motors and vehicles. During 
the last two years the plant was in the hands of Fred- 
erick Betts, receiver. 

Active steps are being taken to organize the Southern 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association. A number 
of prominent machinery and supply dealers in the South 
are back of the undertaking, and a meeting will be 
called at an early date to perfect the organization. The 
services of C. B. Carter of Knoxville, Tenn., who is 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, has been secured to take charge of the 
proposed association. 

In connection with the shortage of Canadian rolling 
stock and the inability on the part of Canadian car 
shops to cope with the work in hand, press reports state 
that the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company have com- 
pleted arrangements for building large locomotive and 
car works in the east end of Montreal. It is proposed 
to concentrate their locomotive and numerous car shops 
at that place, where every car and engine needed by 
the road will be built. It is said that 350 acres of land 
have been acquired for the site. 

The Petroleum Iron Works of Washington, Pa., in- 
form us that they are soon to enlarge their works. The 
new building will be 388 x 100 feet, and three large 
punches, as well as one electric traveling crane and 
several pneumatic hoists and other machinery will be 
installed. 

The Atlantic Basin Iron Works, whose works are at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and offices at 11 Broadway, New York, 
have taken up a new line of manufacturing. The com- 
pany are now building traveling cranes. At present 
their line consists of hand traveling cranes, chain block 
travelers, chain block jib and tramrail transfer cranes 
and I-beam trolleys. A. A. De Bonneville, who was well 
known in the trade as the New York representative of 
Pawling & Harnischfeger of Milwaukee, is in charge of 
the new crane department, with offices at 11 Broadway, 
New York. Several new designs of traveling cranes are 
now being prepared to be placed on the market. 

Arthur P. Schultz, representing the Atalanta Tech- 
nical Agency, St. Petersburg, Russia, is now visiting 
American machinery builders. He is at present in the 
West. Mr. Schultz will make arrangements with Amer- 
ican machinery manufacturers for representing them in 
Russia. He has visited several large machine tool 
houses. He is making his headquarters while in this 
country at room 516, Bowling Green Building, 11 Broad- 
way. 

Engines, Botlers and Miscellaneous, 

Mechanical Engineer J. Van Vieck of the Rapid 
Transit Subway Construction Company of 13 Park Row, 
New York, has just sent out specifications for two ex- 
citer engines to be used in the power station. Each en- 
gine will be of 400 horse-power. 

The bid of the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Company of 
San Francisco, Chl, and 13 Park Row, New York, 
$553,510 in amount, has been accepted for the construc- 
tion of a coaling plant at Manila, P. I. This company 
have at their New York offices specifications for ma- 
chinery to be used in the erection of dry docks now 
being built by the company at Mare Island, Cal., and 
League Island, Pa. Purchases will not be made, how- 
ever, for several months. The apparatus includes boil- 
ers, engines, pumps, &c. 

On February 7 a large shipment of mining machinery 
will be made to Mexico. It will be used in the erection 
of the initial plant of the Descubridora Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, who are to erect a large plant at Descubri- 
dora, State of Durango, Mexico. The New York office 
of the company is located at 76 William street. A. A. 
Cary of 95 Liberty street, New York, is the consulting 
engineer and purchasing agent for the company. The 
present shipment is to be more than duplicated at a 
later date. The equipment includes two Gill water tube 
boilers of 160 horse-power each; one 200 horse-power 
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American Ball engine, direct connected to a C. & C. gen- 
erator; two 25 horse-power and one 50 horse-power Lid- 
gerwood hoists, connected to General Electric motors; 
Connersville blowers; Knowles pumps, and Crocker & 
Wheeler dynamos. The duplicate plant is to be built 
condensing and will contain the most improved equip- 
ment throughout. The company have a partly developed 
copper property. A 25-mile steam railway is to be built 
by the company from the Mexican Central Railroad at 
Conejas to Descubridora. 

The Hudson River Water Power Company of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., have placed their centrifugal pump order 
with H. E. Maxfield of 39-41 Cortlandt street, represent- 
ing the Lawrence Machine Company. The pump is to 
have an economical capacity of 6,000,000 gallons. It will 
be direct connected to a Lawrence vertical, 12 x 10, 
open front engine, and will operate against a 46-foot head. 

J. W. Paxton of the Detroit Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Fenton, Mich., is now in New York purchasing 
the equipment for a 1000-barrel cement mill. The pow- 
er plant is to develop 1250 horse-power. Mr. Paxton is 
stopping at the Imperial Hotel. 

Purchases are now being made by the American 
Smelting & Refining Company of 71 Broadway of equip- 
ment for further improving their plants in Kansas, and 
Aguas Calientes, Mexico. Mr. MacGowan is the pur- 
chasing agent for the company. 

Eugene H. Sloman of 300 and 301 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich., informs us that the Detroit Machine 
& Valve Company, 118 and 120 Congress street, West 
Detroit, have purchased all of the machines, patterns, &c., 
formerly owned by the Murdock Valve Company. They 
will continue in the manufacture of special tools, machine 
parts, iron and brass valves, fire boat pipe line supplies 
and water gates. 

ecient 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


A somewhat better tone has prevailed in the market 
for iron and steel stocks, but the volume of sales remains 
rather light. There has been a revival of rumors that 
the Steel Corporation are to acquire the Tennessee Com- 
pany, with little to justify it. More serious is the move- 
ment on the part of the National Tube Company to take 
over the Crane Company, manufacturers of pipe in the 
Chicago district. The principal advance of the week has 
been in International Pump common stock. 

Dividends.—The Westinghouse Electric &.Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the assenting stock. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable February 1. 

The Ashton Valve Company have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 114 per cent., payable Febru- 
ary 15. 

Ee 


Catalogues Wanted.—M. H. Treadwell & Co. of 95 
Liberty street, New York, who succeeded the Lebanon 
Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., as manufacturers of rail- 
road cars and special machinery of all kinds, will be 
pleased to receive catalogues of anythimg pertaining to 


their line. 
eo 


The old Niedringhaus rolling mill of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company in St. Louis, Mo., the 
destruction of which by fire was reported in our last 
issue, will be replaced by a modern steel structure, 
work on which will be begun as soon as the debris of 
the old plant can be cleared away. The mill that was 
burned was the oldest of all the mills of the former St. 
Louis Stamping Company, having been built in 1879. 
The fire was caused by the boiling over of a grease pot, 
anc the building, a wooden structure, 120 x 180 feet, 
covered with corrugated iron, was totally destroyed, in- 
volving a loss to building, machinery and stock of about 
$75,000, fully covered by insurance. It was with diffi- 
culty that the plant of the Buck’s Stove & Range Com- 
pany, adjoining the mill, was saved from catching fire 
also. 
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HARDWARE. 


T is recognized as a general principle in manufactur- 
] ing business, as, indeed, in commercial life in gen- 
eral, that it is much more advantageous to have a 
given volume of trade distributed among a number of 
customers rather than confined to a few. The force of 
this principle is admitted by Hardware manufacturers. 
As a rule they desire to have business relations with 
many houses, whose aggregate trade will absorb their 
production. Some of them with lines limited in variety 
or volume have learned by bitter experience the hard- 
ship that has resulted from their being too largely in 
the hands of one or two houses, upon the continuance 
of whose orders they were in a great measure dependent. 
Even manufacturers who prefer to market their goods 
through the jobbing trade recognize the bearing of this 
principle, and at the same time most of them desire to 
secure the advantage there is in having relations with 
the larger retailers whose business is regarded as ex- 
ceedingly desirable. Those who have succeeded in se- 
curing this class of trade as their customers—the char- 
acter of their goods permitting it and their methods 
promoting it—are unquestionably in a very strong posi- 
tion. 


Manufacturers not infrequently evince a certain feel- 
ing of satisfaction when they succeed in selling one or 
more of the great jobbing houses who occupy a pre-emi- 
nent position in the trade. At the same time they recog- 
nize the fact that the smaller jobbing houses are among 
the most desirable classes in the trade for them to culti- 
vate. Having relations with many such jobbing houses 
of the second, third, or even fourth rank, they find them- 
selves in a very independent position, as it is not essen- 
tial to the success of their business, or the uninter- 
rupted operation of their factories, that they continue 
to hold the trade of all these houses. They can safely 
turn down propositions and refuse terms which under 
different conditions it might be hard to decline, as they 
would then be obliged to seek new channels for the dis- 
tribution of their products. Another important consid- 
eration is that the minor jobbing houses are not as in- 
sistent in demanding extra discounts or concessions in 
one form or another as are the great houses, the volume 
of whose business and their commanding position being 
regarded as justifying exceptionally favorable terms. 





The principle under consideration bears directly on the 
question of jobbing consolidation about which the trade 
has of late heard so much. Supposing that there is a 
great aggregating of jobbing interests, the coming to- 
gether, for example, of, say, 50 of the prominent whole- 
sale houses of the country, what will be the attitude of 
manufacturers toward such aggregation? Those who 
are weak enough to become entirely subordinate to it 
will make terms with it, and perhaps expect to market 
all their products through it if this should be desired of 
them. The great mass of manufacturers, however, will 
look upon it with disfavor, and will shrink from coming 
under its power. If it should assume in any way to dic- 
tate to the trade, as may be necessary in order to secure 
for itself the advantages of consolidation, the fear of it 
and the repugnance with which it would be regarded 
would promptly and permanently increase. Manufac- 
turers with an ambition to build up an independent busi- 
ness for themselves and their children would fight shy of 
it. For the marketing of their goods they would prefer 


to go to the outside jobbers, and, if mecessary, to the re- 
tailers. The course of things in the trade would almost 
certainly give impressive indication of the manufactur- 
ers’ deep and settled conviction that in a multitude of cus- 
tomers there is safety. In this respect as in others, the 
project of jobbing consolidation, notwithstanding mis- 
leading analogies which some would discover to justify 
the movement, goes counter to tendencies and laws of 
trade, which will give good account of themselves if any 


attempt to combat or ignore them. 


Condition of Trade. 


The good volume of business referred to in our last 





issue continues. Both manufacturers and jobbers are 
fully occupied. Travelers are generally again on the 
road, and their activities are resulting in good orders, 
while their reports very generally reflect an excellent 
condition of things and predict a large business during 
the season. The trade are not disposed to buy in a 
speculative spirit, but are placing liberal orders, and 
are influenced somewhat by the apprehension of scarcity 
in certain lines. The general tone of the market is de- 
cidedly firm and several advances are reported. There 
are, at the same time, some concessions on certain lines 
which come about in connection with a revision of costs 
and as a result of special circumstances, rather than 
indicating any weakness in the market as a whole. 
The condition of the Copper market is having some ef- 
fect on goods into which this metal enters. Foreign 
business continues to be, on the whole, in a very satis- 
factory state. The intelligent efforts which are being 
constantly made by representative manufacturers to 
make a place for their goods abroad is little by little re- 
sulting in a steady increase in the kinds and volume of 
goods which go abroad. Many of these efforts are made 
unobtrusively, and the manufacturers cultivating this 
class of trade often prefer to do it as a still hunt. rather 
than with a flourish of trumpets. Much is being done 
throughout the country in increasing the production of 
Hardware and related goods, as many manufacturers 
are enlarging their works. Wages are gradually creep 
ing up, not so much in the way of a general advance as 
in individual cases. A good many manufacturers refer 
to the difficulty they have in obtaining skilled workmen. 
The financial condition is excellent. Collections give 
little cause for complaint. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Trade conditions are demonstrated to be on a sound 
basis by the experience of houses whose business is not 
influenced by any exciting element such as the advance 
in Wire products. These houses are enjoying a volume 
of business which shows a fine increase for the month 
as compared with January of last year. The movement 
of some classes of merchandise is phenomenal. Tin 
Plate, for instance, has never before been so active in 
midwinter. The trade in Roofing Plates is particularly 
large, and it looks as though dealers regarded Tin Plates 
as good property in view of the spring prospects. Wire 
Cloth is becoming scarce with manufacturers of Screen 
Doors, who are coming into the market to purchase 
from jobbers, because of the difficulty in securing a 
satisfactory supply from manufacturers, while the de- 
mand for Poultry Netting is so large that a shortage 
is predicted in this line. Orders for the immediate ship- 
ment of Steel Agricultural Goods are anfong the sur- 
prises of this active period. Heavy Hardware is also 
unusually brisk, the demand running into all depart- 
ments of this branch of trade. Scarcity of goods is pro- 
nounced. Some of the largest houses report that on half 
the orders they receive some article called for will be 
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sure to be out of stock. Small goods are advancing in 
price with the stiffening of Bar Iron. It looks as though 
quite an advance will be made on a variety of products 
close to Bars. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for goods in the Hardware market is of 
a general character, and it is difficult to do any special 
izing. It is said that the especial call is for goods par- 
ticularly in demand for the spring season. Some an- 
nouncements of changes in the price-lists are looked for 
within the next few days in the heavy department of the 
market, affecting Structural Shapes of all descriptions. 
Announcement has been received of an advance in the 
different varieties of Nuts and Bolts. It is still difficult, 
it is said by the dealers in Heavy Hardware, to keep 
their stocks complete enough to enable them to supply all 
the demands of the season. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The volume of business in Wire Nails is 
large, as indicated by the orders being booked for ship- 
ment during the months of February and March. The 
stocks in merchants’ hands are generally light, and the 
demand is such as to keep them moving freely. The 
general tone of the market is steady. Some annoyance is 
again occasioned by delayed shipments on account of 
scarcity of cars. The market for carload lots is repre- 
sented by the quotation of $2 to $2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to destination. 

New York.—The call for small lots of Wire Nails from 
store shows some improvement. The market is repre- 
sented by the following quotations: Small lots from store, 

2.25 to $2.30; carloads on dock, $2.25. 

Chicago, by Telegraph—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
are now so well supplied with orders that they are indif- 
ferent about new business, which, however, continues to 
come in very freely. Jobbers report a sustained heavy 
trade. They quote single carload orders at $2.20, and 
small lots at $2.25. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A liberal volume of business 
is being transacted in the market for Wire Nails. The 
price quoted for small lots from store is $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—Volume of business is heavy, buyers plac- 
ing liberal orders in the belief that prices may be ad- 
vanced again at the meeting of Wire Nails mills to be 
held next week. We quote Wire Nails in carloads and 
larger lots at $2 at mill, plus actual freight to destina- 
tion. Small lots are held at $2.10 to $2.15 from store. 

Cut Nails.—No change has been made in the price of 
Cut Nails by the manufacturers, for the month of Fef- 
ruary. Demand is good and the market firm. Some dif- 
ficulty is experienced in getting material for the manu- 
facture of Nails. General quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point of des- 
tination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
Carload lots 
Se ee UD OUI ios Socks des a5 54605 cdeenwa 2.10 

New York.—The demand for Cut Nails at this point is 
moderate. The price of $2.25 from store is generally ad- 
hered to, but in special instances some jobbers are sell- 
ing 2 cents below these figures. New York quotations 
for carload and less than carload lots are as follows: 
Carload lots on dock 
Less than carload lots on dock 
From store 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand for Cut Nails is only 
moderate in volume, small lots being maintained at $2.30. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A light business is being done 
in Cut Nails and quotations are without change. Small 
lots from store are quoted from $2.80 to $2.35. 

Pitisburgh.—January prices for Cut Nails remain un- 
changed for February delivery. Demand is large, and 
the tone of the market is very strong. We quote Cut 
Nails at $2.05 in carload lots and $2.10 in less than car- 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination. ‘ 


Barb Wire.—The demand for Barb Wire is larger than 
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for some time, and the market is steady at the new 
prices. Indications point to an unusually large spring 
demand. Quotations for round lots are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: Painted, $2.60; Galvanized, $2.90; less than car- 
ioad lots, Painted, $2.65; Galvanized, $2.95. 

Chicago, by Telegruph.—-An error was made last week, 
the single carload price at Chicago being $2.80 on Painted 
and $3.10 on Galvanized, while small lots are 5 cents 
extra. The movement continues very large, both man- 
ufacturers and jobbers reporting a splendid volume of 
husiness, 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Barb Wire is moving liberally, 
while in the matter of prices there is no change from our 
last quotation. Jobbers quote carload lots at $2.95 for 
Painted and $5.25 for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is good and the tone of the mar- 
ket is strong. Jobbers are placing liberal orders for 
spring delivery, and there is some expectation that ac- 
tion may be taken at the meeting next week to advance 
prices. We quote Galvanized Barb Wire at $2.90 in car- 
loads to jobbers and Painted at $2.60, terms 60 days net, 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
‘These prices are probably minimum of the market, and 
for smali lots $2 to $3 additional is charged. 

Plain Wire.—The outlook for spring trade in Plain 
Wire is excellent, with a heavy demand. The recently 
established prices are, we understand, being firmly 
maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots $1.95 $2.35 
To jobbers in less than carload lots 2.00 2.40 
To retailers in carload lots 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots 2.15 2.55 
The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 to 9 Base $0.40 extra. 
10..........$0.05 advance over base _— 
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For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Plain Wire fully maintains its 
activity in complete correspondence with the excellent 
business in Wire Nails and Barb Wire. Jobbers quote 
small lots at $2.20, base. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The volume of business in 
Plain Wire is said to be on a satisfactory basis. Jobbers 
quote No. 9 at $2.25, and Galvanized, $2.65, with the 
usual advance for other sizes. 


Pittsburgh.Demand is large and prices firm. We 
quote Plain Wire at $1.90 and Galvanized at $2.35, to 
jobbers in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms. 
To the small trade from $2 to $3 a ton higher prices are 
charged. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—At their meeting 
last week the associated manufacturers of Carriage 
Bolts, &c., made an advance on nearly all lines of about 
7% per cent. A revised list on Common Carriage Bolts 
was also adopted. The revised discounts are as follows, 
subject to the usual additional discount to the large 
trade: 

Discount. 
Be Be Er 60 and 10 % 
Machine Bolts, with H.P. or C. P. Plain Nuts.65 and 7% % 
Machine Bolts, with C. & T. Nuts 60 and 10 % 
Machine Bolts, without Nuts........ 65 and 7% and 10 % 
Machine Bolts, Blanks..............e.ceee: 65 and 7% % 
Bolt Ends, with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts...65 and 10 % 
Pe: WHR Oe A OED xe oon ccacecseaewe nese 65 % 
G. P. Coach Screws.......... Ss cise Momma ks. eR 75 % 
CURED WMS BIRO TPO. is occ cicceiavaecets 75 and 5 % 
Skein Screws 75 % 
Forged Set Screws and Tap Bolts 
Plow Bolts and Guard Bolts 
Washer Head Coach Screws 
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Nuts.—In addition to the advance in Cold Punched 
Nuts which we noted in our last issue, the manufactur- 
ers, at a subsequent meeting, advanced Hot Pressed 
Nuts also 1-10 cent per pound. Their published quota- 
tions on both of these lines are accordingly as follows, 
subject to the usual abatement on large lots: 


Off list. 
HOt Pressed Bauare Biawk Nate. <occccecsccccecs 5.10e. 
Hot Pressed Hexagon Blank Nuts.............00+. 5.70e. 
Hot Pressed Square Tapped Nuts..............6-- 4.90¢. 
Hot Pressed Hexagon Tapped Nuts.............5. 5.50e. 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Square Nuts........... 4.90¢. 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Hexagon Nuts......... 5.20¢. 
Oy es Gb Eee SU URES IUD cc ccwccccccnevienes 5.10e. 
CG; Fi H. Binmk Ereraeol Nate... 5 cc ccsccucccncs 5.70e. 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Square Nuts.......... 4.70¢. 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Hexagon Nuts........5.00e. 
Ce Ey Ge The. POO ONG IOs dass ck dvecunw cess 4.90e. 
C. T. & R. Tapped Hexagon Nuts.............. .. -0.00¢. 


Sheet Copper.—The manufacturers of this product 
have issued a new price-list, dated January 23, on a 
basis of 16 cents, which puts this important line of goods 
more in harmony with the reductions in Ingot Copper, 
the latest price being a reduction of 5 cents per pound 
from the former-base of 21 cents, in effect the latter 
part of 1901. 

Ammunition.—The Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., and 313-315 Broadway, New 
York, under date January 1, issue a sheet of revised 
prices announcing changes in Empty Paper Shot Shells, 
as referred to in detail below. The lists on Challenge, 
Monarch and Nitro Club Empty Paper Shells have been 
advanced uniformly $2 a thousand, the new list being 
as follows: 


Empty Paper Shells. 
CHALLENGE. 


10 Gauge, 25 inch to 2% inech.......cccccccccces $11.00 
ig RO ee ee 10.00 
Se Ge, ee ee OP TIER a ov ib ircdickcececedaxs 11.00 
Be Se 6. bb Rikcdwnd 4 das cack wkemmaes 9.50 
ey Ce re cian ox cow bedwee tia duwaecedac 9.50 
Se Ecos ceed w awn na waraNee we 9.50 
ee ee ee Se ds wk cadens nendasateseame nes 10.50 
MONARCH. 
10 Gauge, 2% inch to 2% inch.................. $11.00 
eR MOS hao ale dtr dare Rw Gah Ob ad Oe wwe 10.00 
12 Gauge, 2% inch and 2% inch..............00. 11.00 
ee Ss IS oi vio Ketwdddecekenekeeenaws 9.50 
et RE bs Foe o's Ge new avis Keene deme we 9.50 
NITRO CLUB. 
ER ee ee ee ee $9.50 
SET CTE CE TC Tere 9.50 
ee Se CE I as ced ashy mane cmeeed acts 10.50 


Representative discounts to the general trade on the 
various brands of Paper Shells are about as follows: 


Challenge, Monarch and Nitro Club.............. 20 % 
ad eke eek as rink Oh hae 25 and 5 % 
Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 Gauge.......... 33 1-3 and 5 % 
NN, | SA i ardee Kee t eae ciwee cs 20 and 5 % 
re Cee, Sh Ga is 6 808 vee so Cdcea es 20 and 5 ¥% 


The only changes in price of Loaded Shells are as 
follows: An advance of 5 per cent. in Nitro Club (pink) 
for bulk smokeless powder, and of Nitro Club (yellow) 
for dense smokeless powder, these brands being quoted 
at 40 and 10 per cent. discount. The Arrow brand 
Loaded Shells (salmon color) take the place of Smoke- 
less and are the same quality as Smokeless, which have 
been discontinued. The various kinds of Cartridges, 
Wads, Caps, &c., are unchanged in price, except Primers, 
which were advanced 20 cents per 1000 on the list 
January 25. The following net prices now reflect mar- 
ket quotations, viz: 


U. M. C. Primers, for all kinds black Powder, in 


Sealer DOOR; OP 100s isc gees vie en cabs hb aires's $1.22 
U. M. C. Primers, Nos. 1 and 2, in tenth boxes, per 

Das Niieecmacsd ace cme Maman wks Sie aia ake ne ee a 1.27 
U. M. C. Primers, for Smokeless Powder, in tenth 

ME SA ARNIS oi cee hr ars. <lnie wang CEE Ridla Cua ee eas 1.22 


The other Ammunition manufacturers have made cor- 
responding changes in price on competitive goods. 


Tarred Roofing Materials and Building Paper.—The 
recent combination announced in our last issue has not 
developed any material effect so far, except an increased 
firmness in prices and a desire on the part of a consider- 
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able portion of the trade to protect themselves against 
an advance in the immediate future. In the East the 
market still continues steady, with a good midwinter de- 
mand. The desire on the part of those in control to com- 
promise contracts with some of the salesmen rendered 
supernumerary by the recent absorption of the Union 
Coal Tar & Chemical Company, Chicago, by the Bar- 
rett Mfg. Company and others, apparently indicates that 
the latter interests believe they now control the situa- 
tion. The market on Tarred Roofing Felts is represented 
by the following prices: F.o.b. mill in carloads per ton, 
$26.50 for Single Ply; Two-Ply per roll, 40 cents; Three- 
Ply per roll, 60 cents. Corresponding prices, in smaller 
lots, delivered, are $30 per ton for One-ply, 50 cents per 
roll for Two-Ply and 70 cents per roll for Three-Ply, al- 
though these latter quotations are affected soméwhat by 
the territory to which they go. Rosin Sized Sheathing, 
f.o.b. mill in carlots, is $26 per ton; delivered, $27 per 
ton, and less than carloads, delivered, $28 to $30 per ton. 
Small lots of, say, a ton or so, are quoted: Light Weight, 
35 cents per roll; Medium Weight, 47 cents, and Heavy, 
58 cents per roll, delivered. 


Steel Squares.—The market for Steel Squares has of 
late been characterized by some irregularity, but the 
manufacturers have been getting together again and 
matters are now in much better shape. ‘Ine regular 
price to the retail trade is discount 75 per cent. 

Washers.—Last week an advance was made by the 
manufacturers in the price of Washers, and the market 
is now represented by the quotation of 6 cents off list. 
The demand for this line of goods is large, and some of 
the factories are behind their orders. 

Coil Chain.—At a meeting of the manufacturers of 
Coil Chain an advance of about 5 per cent. was made. 
Practically all the manufacturers were represented in 
this connection. This line of goods is firmly held, with 
a large volume of business. 

Axes.—It is understood that negotiations with a 
view to effecting a strong organization representing 
Axe interests are being continued with a possibility of 
a successful consummation. With the uncertainties at- 
tending a movement of this kind it is obviously im- 
possible to forecast the outcome, but the indications 
are interpreted by well informed parties as promising 
an improvement on the conditions which have for some 
time prevailed. It is understood that manufacturers 
will confer in the near future in regard to prices. 


Horseshoes.—The Horseshoe market continues in ex- 
cellent condition, being further improved by the advance 
of 10 cents recently made on Burden’s Shoes. 

Double Pointed Tacks.—This is a line which does 
not appear to be characterized by as satisfactory condi- 
tions as others. Notwithstanding the large volume of 
business and the cost of the raw material, prices are 
low and uneven, a discount of 90 and eight 10s being ob- 
tainable on good orders. 


Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company.—The Phos- 
phor-Bronze Smelting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., issue 
under date January 1 price-list No. 20, applying to their 
Delta Metal. It gives the prices of Delta Metal Rods 
and Wrought Bolts and Nuts, together with a table of 
approximate weights of Delta. Metal Bars and Plates. 


Conductor Pipe, Eave Troughs, &c.—The market for 
this line is regarded by the manufacturers as in excel- 
lent condition, and some of them are showing a good deal 
of conservatism in accepting orders. It is intimated as 
not unlikely, in view of the condition of the market in 
the raw material and the large demands the trade are 
making upon the makers, that prices will be advanced 
before very long. 


Glass.—On January 24 the Jobbers’ Association 
placed an order for 500,000 boxes of Glass with the 
American Window Glass Company and the Go-operative 
Federation, at 89 and 2% per cent. discount for single, 
and 89 and 5 per cent. discount for double strength off 
the manufacturers’ list. This list, it is understood, is 
about 30 per cent. lower than the jobbers’ list now in 
use. This price is referred to as being a drop of fully 
10 per cent. in view of the advance in wages, to which 
further reference will be made. The Jobbers’ Associa- 
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tion agreed upon the following minimum discounts from 
the jobbers’ list of January 21, 1901: 


Discount. 

Pi CO occ cckwesaeeced see cee asdebaanion 90 and 10 % 
I.o.b. factory, carload lots: 

INTO WIFCRBIM «06.005 cer sscsovenes 90 and 10 and 7% % 

Double strength. ........ssseseves 90 and 10 and 10 % 


As the American Glass Company and the Federation 
Co-operative firms affiliated with them would lose 
money and demoralize the market if prices were cut, 
they made an adroit move, which was announced at 
the close of the meeting on January 24. Instead of cut- 
ting prices, wages were advanced 10 to 15 per cent., ac- 
cording to the different classes of workmen, thus giving 
the money they would lose at cut prices to the work- 
men. This move on the part of the American Company 
was not so disinterested at might at first appear, and 
accounts for recent reports of “a rod being in pickle” 
for the Independent Company. The move was expected 
to draw workmen from the outside factories to fill va- 
ecancies in the combine’s plants, and to make business 
unprofitable for outside factories. The American Com- 
pany are credited with having about 1,000,000 boxes of 
Glass in stock, made at previous wages, while it is 
stated that outside factories, who have been selling 
Glass freely since January 1, for future delivery, at low 
prices, have little or no stock on hand. When the news 
of the advanced wages was received the Independent 
Company immediately informed their workmen that 
they might expect a corresponding advance. This is the 
present situation of the Glass market, and future devel- 
opments will be watched with much interest by the 
trade. 

Paris Green.—The demand for Paris Green has be- 
gun exceptionally early this season, and for the past 
two weeks has been quite large. For the last two years 
buyers have been reluctant to come into the market 
early, so that their readiness to buy at this time is the 
more marked. The quantity of Green already ordered 
is accounted for by the small amount carried over from 
jiast season; also by the large planting of potatoes which 
is anticipated as a result of the high price of last year’s 
crop. There is no price agreement among manufactur- 
ers, which results in a variety of quotations, ranging 
from a base price of 10% to 12 cents per pound. Some 
makers charge 44 cent advance over ton prices for small- 
er lots. The view is expressed that prices will go higher. 

On a basis of 11 cents per pound, extras are as fol- 
lows: 


re IN 05k is bik SAW SRE ERK sak \-@, 
ee | a ery Tee eee 11%e. 
Suse, 26 CS ROE De OUOES fos one és cocscentecanek 12%e. 
raper boxes, 2 to 5 QOUNGs. .. 2.65 csccss cece ery. 
Pe NN DN 5.40 dak bas Kes aeWedwar en eae 126c. 
UE TE Fe Gs i bk cokes oH 5hnece ewesnee 13%e. 
a: re ere ae .. 144e. 


Cordage.—There are no particularly interesting fea- 
tures in the Rope market. Quotations are unchanged, 
with a moderate demand. Quotations differ with various 
manufacturers, as follows, on a basis of 7-16 inch and 
larger: Sisal Rope, 9 to 9% cents; Manila Rope, 12% to 
13 cents, with 4 cent per pound rebate allowed on large 
quantities. 

Paints and Colors.—lLeads.—There is a fair business 
reported for prompt delivery for White Lead in Oil, 
while a larger number of orders are being booked for 
February and March delivery. Reports of concessions 
of 4% cent per pound or more, according to brands, con- 
tinue. General quotations are as follows: In lots of 
500 pounds and over, 6 cents per pound; in lots of less 
than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—On the part of Western crushers 
there is said to be more of an inclination to meet 60 
cents on futures, which price, it is understood, has been 
made by some Eastern concerns. City Raw is quoted 
from 60 to 62 cents per gallon, and out of town brands 
at 60 to 61 cents, according to quantity. Buyers show a 
lack of interest in the market, while crushers are re- 
ported as not forcing sales. There is the usual sea- 
sonable distribution of Oil in small lots. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to reports from Southern 
markets, Turpentine has advanced 1 cent per gallon 
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during the week. These reports indicate that thus far 
the receipts are some 26,500 barrels short, and are still 
running behind last season. The market at this point 
is quiet, with little Turpentine changing hands, while 
holders are firm, refusing to sell at lower prices. Quo- 
tations, according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 
441% to 45 cents; machine made barrels, 45 to 45% cents 
per gallon. 
ssiasstiiiiiamee iat sci 


AN AXE RACK. 


CONVENIENT method of displaying Axes in stock 

is in use in the store of E. H. Lawrence, Stamford, 
Conn., and is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The shelves are made of 1-inch board, and are held in po- 
sition by Shelf Brackets placed 24 inches apart, the upper 
shelf being 5% inches wide and the lower 7 inches in 
width. In each shelf is a series of notches, in which the 
Axe Handles rest, and places are cut in the shelves for 
the Axes. These are shown plainly in the illustration. 





An Ave Rack. 


When the rack is full of Axes they are so placed that the 
head of one rests on the upper shelf, and its handle below 
in the notch of the lower shelf. The head of the next 
Axe stands on the lower shelf, its handle being in the 
notch in the upper shelf. The head of the next Axe rests 
on the top shelf, &c. A brass chain fastened on screw 
hooks runs along the front of the upper shelf to prevent 
the Axes from falling in case a customer happens to touch 
them in passing. 





NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 


ASSOCIATION. 


HE communication which appeared in our last issue 
T has called out the following letter from a repre- 
sentative Hardware merchant in New York State. It 
will be observed that he refers to the desirability of 
forming an association, and his readiness to co-operate 
in the movement: 

‘The article in The Iron Age, 23d inst., on Retail Hard- 
ware Association in New York State, attracts my atten- 
tion, relating, as it does, to a matter that has long sug- 
gested itself to me. I did not, however, feel qualified to 
urge the organization myself, but should be glad to as- 
sist. 

It seems that New York State should be foremost in 
such a matter as in almost everything else, and why our 
retail Hardware dealers have not long ago had such an 
organization is strange. 

If you can suggest some plan to start the ball rolling 
I shall be glad to assist and do my little toward the 
suecess of the movement. 

We shall be very glad to hear from other merchants 
who would be willing to take part in the initial steps 
toward the formation of an association. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


We are just in receipt of the programme for the 
eighth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25, 26 and 27, at Columbus. The headquarters of 





ou, 
the association will be at the Great Southern Hotel, 
where the meeting will also be held, there being a large 
convention hall connected with the hotel. An _ in- 
teresting programme has been prepared and the opin- 
ion is expressed that the Ohio Hardwaremen who do 
not attend will miss a treat. 

The convention will be called to order on Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden. An address of welcome will follow 
from J. Y. Bassell, secretary of the Columbus Board of 
Trade, the response being made by President Scott for 
the association. The remainder of the afternoon will 
be devoted to hearing reports, appointment of commit- 
tees and routine work. The morning session on Wednes- 
day will be opened by A. Rothwell with an address on 
the subject of ‘“ Stoves.”’ This will be followed by re- 
port of Committee on National Association, J. P. Duffy, 
chairman. Hon. F. B. Willis will then address the gath- 
ering on the “Iron Industry.” W. P. Bogardus, chair- 
man, will report for Committee on Lien Laws. At the 
afternoon session J. H. Smith of Smith Bros. Hard- 
ware Company, will address the convention on “ The 
Traveling Man,” and C. W. Jewell wili discuss “‘ Hon- 
orable Success.” The contents of the Question Box will 
be analyzed at this session. F. A. Powers will read a 
paper on Thursday forenoon on the topic, ‘Some Hard- 
ware Don’ts.” In the afternoon the convention will 
come to a close with reports of committees on resolu- 
tions and nominations, election of officers, &c. 

On Tuesday evening the members will be the guests 
of the Columbus dealers, who have arranged a musical 
entertainment for their benefit. Wednesday evening 
the annual banquet will occur at the Great Southern 
Hotel. The speakers at the dinner will be Governor 
Nash, Hon. F. B. Willis, Colonel Kilbourne, and Henry 
C. Wiseman. 

Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, corresponding secretary, 
requests us to announce that the association has se- 
cured a railroad fare at one and a third rate on the 
certificate plan from all points in Ohio. 


. 


Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


In our last issue we referred to the programme for 
the meeting of the Missouri Retail Stove & Hardware 
Dealers’ Association at St. Louis, February 18 and 19, 
at the Mercantile Club. We are requested to state that 
a fare of one and a fifth has been secured from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, date of. sale February 15 to 21, 
good to return up to March 1. Parties attending meet- 
ing should buy ticket to St. Louis and secure certificate 
from agent, which when signed at St. Louis by the sec- 
retary of the association will insure a return ticket at 
one-fifth fare. 

In a circular relating to the convention the following 
appeal to Missouri Hardwaremen who are not members 
of the association is made by the secretary, Frederick 
Neudorff, St. Joseph: 


Mr. Hardwareman: 


Concentration, consolidation and combination are the 
factors in the business world to-day. The union of cap- 
ital on the one side, the union of a!l labor on the other, is 
a fact and has been for some time. The only unorgan- 
ized body are the middlemen -or merchants. What the 
outcome of this tendency will be no one can foretell. 
But don’t you think it a part of wisdom to be prepared 
for whatever the future has in store? Singly we can 
do nothing, united our influence will be respected. Much 
has already been accomplished by the association for 
our benefit. It is not just that the few should carry all 
the burden, and we ask you to become one of us by 
sending your name and $3 to the secretary and meet 
with us at our annual meeting. 


The Chicago Hardwaremen’s Annual Ball. 


The Chicago Retail Hardware Association held their 
ninth annual reception and ball in the North Side Turner 
Hall, Chicago, on the 22d inst., under the management of 
the following committees: 

Executive Committee: A. J. Englehardt, chairman; 
Fred. Ruhling, secretary; J. L. Smith, treasurer; W. B. 
Costello, H. E. Rebman. 

Reception Committee: D. MeLaughlin, chairman; 
James Gorniey, C. F. Wooley, Martin Engelhart, A. L. 
Peterson, Frank F. Porter, E. R. Schlick, J. H. Bixler, 
C. Carr, Jr.; George J. Pfeiler, W. M. Powers, Otto 
Hagen, John Schubert, William Winkenwerder. 

Floor Committee: W. T. Gormley, chairman; George 
A. Neeb, George A. Englehardt, E. Sander, A. L. Adam, 
W. J. Krueger, O. Stebbins. 

Refreshment Committee: G. R. Lott, chairman; H. E. 
Gnadt, J. F. Borchardt, S. Melohn, F. H. Schanze, H. C. 
Peppler, J. Hora 

The ball was very successful in every respect. The 
members and their friends turned out in great force and 
passed a most enjoyable evening. The various commit- 
tees discharged their duties admirably, all the arrange- 
ments contributing te the complete entertainment of 
those in attendance. The Chicago dealers have always 
assiduously cultivated the social side of their organiza- 
tion while vigorously pushing the features which have 
made their assuciation a source of practical benefit to the 
members. Interest is thus doubly maintained and con- 
tinuous growth is the result. 


Pacific Retail Hardware Association. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Retail Hardware 
Association was held on the 15th and 16th inst., at 
Nevada City, Cal. The gathering proved to be a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. A good representation of the 
membership was in attendance. Among the papers read 
at the meeting were: *“ Reciprocity in Trade,” by Oscar 
C. Sehulze of Dixon; “ The Social Side of Business 
Life,” by A. F. Brady of Grass Valley; “ Credits and 
Collections,” by Thomas B. Gibson of Woodland. 

A number of jobbers and their representatives were 
present by invitation at the afternoon session on the 
16th inst. Most of the former officers were re-elected 
for the coming year, as fellows: 

JouHn C. WHITE, Marysville, president. 
OsScAR C. SCHULZE, Dixon, vice-president. 


WILLIAM EARLL, Chico, treasurer 

R. W. Boyp, Marysville, secretary 

J. B. Greson, Woodland, member Executive Committee. 
A. F. Brapy, Grass Valley, member Executive Committee. 


+ 


It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
San [Trancisco. On Thursday evening a fine banquet 
at the National Hotel was tendered the association by 
the Hardware merchants and business men generally of 
the city. Over 100 covers were laid and the occasion 
proved most enjoyable. Judge F. T. Nilon presided as 
toastmaster. The following toasts were responded to: 
“The Association,” Oscar C. Schulze; *“‘ Co-operation,” 
Hon. E. M. Preston; ‘* The Steel Industry of the Pacific,” 
A. L. Scott of San Francisco; ‘ The Future of San Fran- 
cisco,” Andrew Carrigan; *“* Uncle Sam Abroad,” A. C. 
Rulofson. 


St. John Iron and Hardware Association. 


The annual dinner of the St. John Iron and Hard- 
ware Association took place at the Union Club, St. John, 
N. B., on the 22d inst., and was a brilliant affair. The 
tables were handsomely decorated and an orchestra was 
present and furnished excellent music during the even- 
ing. The menu was handsomely gotten up in old Eng- 
lish style in red, black and gold. It was in the shape of 
a folder and tied together with ribbon to match. Presi- 
dent S. Hayward occupied the chair and proposed the 
first toast of the evening, “ The King,’ which was re- 
sponded to by the singing of the national anthem. The 
president then proposed the toast of ‘“‘ Our Association,” 
which was respended to by W. S. Fisher and W. H. 
Thorne. Songs were given by Wm. Greig and John 
Keefe. P. McMichael, vice-president, proposed the toast 
to “Our Sister Associations,” which brought speeches 
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from Mr. Foster, Mr. Bacon and Mr. Morris. W. S. 
Fisher propused the toast to “ The City of St. John,” and 
this was responded to by Mayor Daniel, Alderman Rob- 
inson and W. M. Jarvis, president of the Board of Trade. 
J. P. McIntyre favored those present with a song. He 
was followed by M. E. Agar, who proposed the health 
of “The Iron and Hardware Manufacturers.” This 
toast was replied to by P. McMichael, R. B. Emerson, 
W. O. Purdy, J. 8. Neill and John McAvity. The toast to 
“Our Guests’ was proposed by Vice-President P. Mc- 
Michael and responded to by Geo. Robertson. Geo. Mc- 
Donald proposed the health of * The Ladies,’ and Jas. 
Harrison, Mr. Foster, Mr. Foote and W. H. Thorne re- 
sponded. The dinner was brought to a close with the 
singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The officers of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association have changed the headquarters for their Des 
Moines meeting, February 18-20, from the Savery to the 
Kirkwood Hotel. The programme of this meeting was 
given in our last issue. 


—_— 


A MINIATURE FARM. 


A miniature farm, complete with farm house and other 
buildings and with fields verdant with growing crops, at- 
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This window proved so popular that a crowd would 
be found standing in front of it almost all the time. The 
sales of seeds are said to have largely increased over pre- 
vious years, due in a large measure to the window adver- 
tising given by the display. The notice shown in Fig. 2 
from a local weekly paper’ shows the kind of a press no- 
tice that may frequently be gotten without expense. 
This serves as a good adyertisement, and is so written 


that it is good news for the paper, being interesting to 
the readers. 
ooo 


HERE AND THERE. 


The following from a New York State merchant sug- 
gests that the objects of the show window are to admit 


light and also to show the interior of the store to the 
passer-by: 

From careful observation of windows one is led to 
believe that the window permitting a clear and unob- 
structed view of the store from front to extreme back 
wall is the best kind. The prime object of a window 
is the admission of light by day and its emission by 
night, and consequently a view of the interior of the 
store by night or day. Two rules we offer for consider- 
ation. The first is that first command, “ Let there be 


“ 4, [Tis Farmis Planted 
“Ae with our 4 
ZyNoarden and Field Seeds 


Fig. 1.—Miniature Farm in Show Window. 


tracted much attention last spring to the show window of 
Aug. J, Kronsbein, Malvern, Iowa. This farm, which is 
shown in Fig. 1, measured 8 feet long by 3 feet wide, 
and was placed in a wooden box, with the earth so 
graded as to represent a side hill farm. It was well laid 


Harry Landis and Gus Kronsbein 
have developed into blooming agricul- 
turists judging from the appearance 
of the latter’s show window this week. 
In the north window there is a well 
laid out, highly improved farm with } ‘ 
all the modern convenience including 

“re | telephone and mail delivery. The] ve 
farm is divided into seven fields’ and | 7 
is seemingly well stocked and kept up. 
They evidently are diversified farmers 
judging from the variety of seeds and 
grains that are planted. They also 
have the latest and best fencing, build- 
ings and improvements. Harry is 
evidently farming on shares as A. J. 
furutshes the seed and expects to reap 
the benefits. 

Richard Paul arrived this morfing 

He = 


Fig. 2.—Newspaper Notice of Display. 


out, and gave the appearance of being a highly improved 
farm, with all the modern conveniences, including the 
mail box for rural delivery and telephone. Mr. Krons- 
bein sells most of the things appearing on the farm, such 
as the Fencing, Wind Mill, Grindstones, &c. He makes 
a specialty of Farm and Garden Seeds, and has a va- 
riety planted in each of the seven fields in his miniature « 
farm. 


light,’ and the second, “ Cleanliness is akin to Godli- 
ness.” 

Build no Pandora boxes. They obscure light, and in 
obscure light dirt will accumulate and destroy goods. 
In a good, strong light rust and dust are manifest in 
their incipiency. Avoid angles. They have dark cor- 
ners, into which good goods. find their way and are 
transformed into poor ones. 


> * * 
About two years ago J. H. & S. M. Robinson, Hud- 


son, Mass., placed in a neighboring town some signs, 
about 4 x 6 feet, with the following inscription: 


JOHN AND SID, 
THE POPULAR HARDWARE 
DEALERS, 


HupDsoN. 


Since then they have been known as John and Sid 
among the farmers. They claim the ad. is proving to 
be one of the best they ever had 


Some New York druggists, it is reported, get $10 a 
day for the use of a show window from the owner of a 
soap or some other specialty. The thought that arises 
is, would not the window be worth more than that to 
the retail merchants if they made therein the proper 
display of their goods? 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines House, { 


NORFOLE ST., 


Lonpon, W. C., Jan. 18, 1902. f 


A Warning. 


AST week a large Hardware agent in this country re- 

ferred to some remarks of mine made at the Cleve- 

land convention last October upon the capriciousness of 

supply, which has too often marked American exporters. 

I asked him to state a specific instance, and in reply I 
have received a letter containing the following: 


I was discussing with a very old business friend the 
desirability of my firm taking up the agencies of one 


or two good American manufacturers, 
ly discouraged the idea, 


but he strong- 


as he felt quite sure that 


the results would be distinctly disappointing to us, 
as from his experience of American dealers they were 
far too erratic in their methods of supply, making 
only supplies when it suited them, and stopping sup- 
plies the moment they found a slightly better mar- 
ket. My friend pointed out what I know of my own 
experience, that this “in and out” policy is most ir- 
ritating to British buyers. They like above all 
things a continuity in their business relations. My 
friend is the senior partner in one of the largest 
Hardware firms in Great Britain, and a man whose 


opinion is worth having. 


I do not cite this instance merely to prove that what I 
said at Cleveland was true, but again to warn those in- 
terested in developing the American Hardware trade in 
ihis country that they must before all things secure a 
reputation for permanence and regularity of supply. 


What America Actually Sends. 


It is often a matter of doubt precisely what Hardware 
goods America sends to us, and in what quantities. It is 
almost impossible to ascertain the actual value of Hard- 
ware imports from America compared with those from 
Germany. I thought, therefore, it would be a good plan 
to extract all possible information upon this point, so as 
to obtain a reliable index to the actual trade done. The 
British Board of Trade returns do not differentiate be- 
tween American and German Hardware, and I have 
therefore endeavored to get from reliable sources the ac- 
tual Hardware material exported from American ports 
to English ports for the first fortnight of the year. 

The following list gives actually what we bought from 
America during the period mentioned. I venture the 
opinion that it is well worth careful study. It will be 
observed that I have obtained an actual list of goods 
coming from New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and St. John, N. B., to the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Manchester, Southampton and Hull. Probably 
a number of exporters wiil recognize their own ship- 


ments on the appended list: 


January 1, 8. 8. “ Mesaba,” 
New York to London, 


647 pkgs. Hard, Wood and 
Metal Ware. 
102 —_ Machinery. 
95 p Electrical ‘Goods. 
74 pks, Handles, Spokes, &c. 
104 ye. Typewriters. 
68 cs. Steel. 
1030 pes. Iron Pipe. 
188 pcs. T. Poles. 
1234 pkgs. Nails. 
120 pkgs. Wringers. 
4716 p'gs Lead. 
500 pkgs. Oil Stoves. 
847 pkgs. Radiators. 
80 pkgs. B. Lead. 
10 pkgs. Lamps. 
49 cs. Lanterns. 
40 cs. Cash Registers. 
23 Iron Safes. 
a Mowers, 
o8 gs. Bicycles. 
176 pkgs. Castings. 
January 3, s. 8. “ Anglian,” 
Boston to London, 


185 cs. Ferro Plates, 
a — Hardware. 


pkgs. Handles. 
: pkgs. Bristles. 
16 pkgs. Machinery. 


10 pkgs. Woodware. 
245 pkgs. Agricultural Imple 
ments. 
- t_ Buckets. 
gs. Blowers. 
rt &. Wire Goods. 
16 pkgs. Hardware. 


January 1, 8. 8. “ Marquette,” 
New York to London, 


39 pkgs. Sewing Machines, 

282 cs. Crude Ore. 

90 cks. Copper. 

11 pkgs. Machinery. 

1804 pkgs. Machinery. 

181 pkgs. Radiators. 

2 Steam Wagons. 

77 pkgs. Hard, Wood and 
Metal Ware. 

37 pkgs. Typewriters, 

4148 pits. Spelter. 

107 cks. Copper. 

2353 pigs Lead. 

10 bris. Forgings . 

12 pkgs. Hubs. 

404 cakes Copper. 


January 1, 8. s. “ Knight Com. 
mander,”’ Baltimore to Lon- 
don. 


1%,0062 ingots Copper. 
13 bris. Iron Pipe. 
73 pkgs. Tinware. 
88 pkgs. Castings. 
8 cs. Saws. 

198 cs. Spokes. 


January 2, 8. 8. “ Philadel- 
phia,’ New York to South- 
ampton., 


186 pkgs. Roofing Slates. 
596 pkgs. Hardware. 

55 pkgs. Machinery. 

102 pkgs. Typewriters. 
915 bars Silver. 


January 2, 8. 8. “ Canadian,” 
New York to Liverpool, 

485 pkgs. Hardware. 

183 brs. Copper Matte. 

100 bris. Wire. 

745 bgs. Nails. 

935 slabs Spelter. 

28 pkgs. Motor Parts. 


December 31, 8s. & “ Jersey 
City,’ New York to Bristol. 
10 cs. Implements. 

24 cs. Wringers. 

12 pkgs. Car Materials. 

26 cs. Hubs and Spokes. 

8 cs. Hardware 

40 bris. Wire. 


January 3, 8. 8. “ 
Philadelphia to London, 

16 pkgs. Ironware. 

136 pes. Iron Pipe. 

13 pkgs. Casings. 

83 pkgs. Wheels, Spokes, &c 

163 bris. Zine Dross, 


January 2, 3s. s. “ Germanic,” 


New York to Liverpool. 


21 pkgs. Machinery and parts. 


30 pkgs. Pulleys and parts. 

120 bdls. Handles. 

424 bdls. Handles. 

157 pkgs. Hardware. 

24 pkgs. Machinery. 

355 bdls. Maple Flooring. 

95 bxs. Iron and Tin Plates 

6 certs. Wheels. 

81 pes. 31 bdls. Pipe. 

26 bxs. Bicycle parts. 

January 2, 3. 3. “ Corinthian,’ 
John, N. B., to Liverpool 


34 bxs. Windmills. 
232 pes. Oak Lumber. 


January 4, 8. 8. “ Campanta,” 


New York to Liverpool. 
3 pkgs. Machinery. 
800 bars Silver. 
27 pkgs. Hardware. 
47 pkgs. Cash Tills. 
11 pkgs. Lamp Burners. 
2 cs. Machinery. 
69 cs. Steam Governors. 
13 cs. Typewriters. 
150 bdls. Handles. 
1231 pigs Copper. 


1490 pkgs. Electric Line Fit- 


tings, &e. 
25 bris. Casings, &c. 
1103 bdls. and 643 Staves. 


January 3, 8. 8. “ Caledron,” 


New York to Manchester. 
270 bes. Wire Nails. 
1570 bdls. Hard Wood Strips 
168,250 Ibs. Washed Metal. 
70 cs. Wagon Material. 
9133 pigs Lead. 
281 pkgs. Machinery. 
94 stl. Rail. 
83 bdls. Splice Bars. 
3 bdls. Tee Rods. 
12 bxs. Steel Shaftings. 
59 cs. Steel Bars, 
28 erts. Wheels. 
17 cs. Car Material. 

82 es. Lanterns, 
January 1, 8. &. 
Boston to Liverpool 
5482 pcs. Hard Wood Lum- 

ber. 
525 pes. Walnut Lumber. 
26 pkgs. Radiators. 
21 pkgs. Machinery. 


January 7, 8. 8. “ Europe,” 


Baltimore to London. 


90 cks., 34.853 ingots Copper. 


94 pkgs. Tinware. 

14 cs. Gas Stoves. 

12 pkgs. Bathtubs. 

219 pkgs. Glassware. 

January 7. 3s. &. “ Montauk 
Point,” Philadelphia to Lon- 
don, 

100 bxs. Electrical Machinery 

300 begs. Nuils. 

495 pkgs. Wire. 

77 bxs. Metal Goods, &c. 

296 pkgs. Agricultural Imple 
ments. 

127 pkgs. Glassware. 

60 pkgs. Wood Work. 
January 6, 8. 8. “ Bovic,” Neu 
York to Liverpool. 

5400 pes. Staves. 

4855 pigs Lead 

650 bris. Copper Matte. 

2800 pes. Lead. 

6665 pigs Lead. 

153 bris. Copper. 

164 pes. Iron Pipe 

17 pes. and pkgs. Machinery. 

142 Steel Motor Castings. 

1626 pigs Copper. 

10 erts. Car Material. 
January 6. 38. a. “ Ivernia,” 
Boston to Liverpool. 

26 rolls Wire. 

71 cs. Machinery. 

January 6. 8. a. “ Vedamere,” 

Baltimore to Léverpool. 

1206 bags Wood Work. 

360 kegs Wire Nails. 

493 bdls. Handles. 

36 certs. Wheels. 


> 


Vinnesota,” 


“ Ultonia,”’ 


5486 plts., 3567 bars, 8 
ingots Copper, 

50 dble.-bgr. Crushed Steel. 

30 bxs. Steel Tubing. 


January 6, s. s&s “ Lancae- 
trian,” Boston to Liverpool. 
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165 pkgs. Machinery. 

701 bdls. Wire. 

33 pkgs. Wheels. 

2640 bdls. Maple Blocks. 
100 bris. Wire. 


January 8, 8. 8, “ Minnehaha,” 
New York to London. 


45 pkgs. Casings. 

2347 pigs Lead. 

1664 bars, 2534 plts. Copper. 

699 pkgs. aie Wood 
and Metal Ware. 

52 pks. Electrical Goods. 

91 pkgs. Machinery. 

444 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 

504 pkgs. Handles, Spokes, &c. 

1155 plates, 4627 slabs Spel- 


ter. 

99 pkgs. Wringers. 

5 pkgs. Crucibles. 

10 pkgs. Machinery. 

27 cks. Copper, 

SO pkgs. B. Lead. 

4 pkgs. Wagons. 

8 pkgs. Firearms. 

63 Cycles and Fittings. 

8 pkgs. Agricultural Imple 
ments. 

118 pes. Trolley Poles. 

667 pkgs. Iron Pipe, &c. 

156 pkgs. Typewriters. 

165 pkgs. Cash Registers. 

633 kgs. Horseshoes. 

747 pkgs. Radlators. 

78 bdls. Iron. 

6 pkgs. Motor Cycles. 

16 pkgs. Oil Stoves. 

1000 bdls. Maple Flooring. 

69 pkgs. Hardware, Wood and 
Metal Ware. 

17 pkgs. Pumps. 

28 pkgs. Machinery. 

1125 bdls. Maple Flooring. 


January 8, 8. s. “ Bohemian,” 
New York to Liverpool. 

2 pkgs. Hardware. 

34 pkgs. Machinery. 

148 cs. Handles. 

13 pkgs. Iron Pipe Fittings. 

864 slbs. Spelter. 

59 bris. Zine Dross. 

6 pkgs. Glassware. 

4 pkgs. Crucibles. 

8 bris., 657 slabs Zinc. 

25 es. Celluloid. 

32 bxs. Typewriters. 

20 bris. Wire. 


January 8, 8. 8s. “ Sachem,” 
Boston to Liverpool. 
20 pkgs. Machinery. 
231 pkgs. Nails. 
271 pkgs. Woodware. 


January T, s. “ Hindoo,”’ 
Lehn ‘to Hull, 


66 pkgs. Machinery. 
At New York. 
13 pkgs. Castings. 
35 bdls. Wire. 
4 pkgs. Emery. 
12 cs. Typewriters. 
5 es. Files. 
12 ecs., 187 pkgs. Hardware. 
1 ert., 100 bxs. Stoves. 
290 bes. Asbestos. 
26 c. Agricultural Implements. 
11 es. Cycle Parts. 
484 pkgs. Machinery. 


January 9. s. s. “St. Paul,” 
New York to Southampton, 


435 pkgs. Hardware. 
92 pkgs. Machinery. 
156 pkgs. Typewriters. 
636 bars, 9 bxs. Silver. 


January 9, 8. 8. “ Celtic,” New 
York to Liverpool. 





110 Iron Dreams. 

48 pkgs. Casings. 

6116 pigs “Lead. 

277 bris. Copper Matte. 
10.262 pits., 4117 bars Copper. 
8 pkgs. Machinery. 

6 pes. Iron Pipe. 

26 pes. Iron Pillars. 

21 pkgs. Bolts. 

21 bdls. Wood. 

255 bdls Iron. 

8 Car Trucks. 


January 9, 8. 8. “ Majestic,’ 
Vew York to Liverpool. 


181 pkgs. Machinery. 

19 pkgs. Plows, .&c. 

9 pkgs. Machinery. 

33 pkgs. Lamps. 

110 pkgs. Hardware. 

102 Stee! Motor Castings. 

76 Car Wheels. 

4 pkgs. Valves. 

January 9, 8 . © Trishman,” 

Boston to Liverpool. 

200 bxs. Wire. 

254 pkgs. Machinery. 

1756 bdls., 16.798 pes. Hard- 
wood Lumber. 
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January 7, 8. 8. “ Boston 
City,” New York to Bristol. 

52 bxs. Nails. 

10 cks. Copper Matte. 

4 crts. Wheels. 

655 bags Nails. 

19 pkgs. Castings. 

9 pkgs. Handles, 19 cs. 
Spokes. 

15 es. Spokes and Hubs. 

70 pkgs. Machinery. 

January 11, 8. 8. “ Ibernian,” 

Boston to London. 


15 bris. Copperas. 
10 pkgs. Tools. 

6 Laundry Machinery. 

9 pkgs. Machinery. 

50 bxs. Typewriters. 

1 bx. Typewriter parts. 
January 13, 8s. 8. “ Bostonian,” 
Boston to London, 

31 pkgs. Blowers. 

41 pkgs. Radiators. 

67 pkgs. Machinery. 

67 bdls. Scrap Ivory. 

2590 ps. Mangle Rollers. 

January 14, 8. 8. “ Evangel- 
ine,’ St. John, N. B., to 
London, 

17 pkgs. Old Metal. 

5111 pes. Deal Ends. 

3878 pcs. Plank and Ends. 

600 pkgs. Blocks. 

January 13, 8s. s. “ Umbria,” 
New York to Liverpool. 

9 pkgs. Lamps. 

277 pkgs. Electrical Goods. 

25 pkgs. Machinery. 

57 pkgs. Agricultural Machin- 


ery. 
63 cs. Handles. 
144 bars Silver. 
2 bxs. Gold Bricks and Dust. 
11 pkgs. Forks. 
395 pkgs. Hardware, &c. 
53 pkgs. and pes. Windmills. 
5 cs., 68 crates Wood Pulleys. 
2276 plates Copper. 
540 slabs. 7 bris. Zine Dross. 
10 reels Wire. 
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January 138, 8. 8. “ Devonian,” 
Boston to Liverpool. 

157 pkgs. Machinery. 

8 pkgs. Hardware. 

19 bris. Wire. 

6 cs. Typewriters. 

20 bxs. Nails. 


January 13, 8. 8. “ Indore,” 
Baltimore to Liverpool, 


15 ecrts. Wheels. 

6624 bars, 28 cakes Copper. 
13 bris. Nested Ware. 

16 pkgs. Implements. 

6023 ingots Copper. 

204 bgs., 11 cs. Wire Nails. 
51 bris. Zine Ashes. 

10 bxs. Wood Work. 


January 15, 8. 8. “ Mackinaw,” 
Philadelphia to London. 

214 pkgs. Wheels. 

91 bris., 66 cks. Zine Dross. 

178 pkgs. Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 

January 13, s. 8. “ Toronto,” 

New York to Hull. 


80 pkgs. Machinery. 

39 pes., 14 bdls. [ronware. 

444 pkgs. Hardware. 

5 pkgs., 7 bris. Agricultural 
Implements. 

12 pkgs. Pumps. 

12. pkgs. Typewriters and 
parts. 

25 pkgs. Graphaphones. 

46 cs. Handles. 

9 bxs. Typewriters. 

400 certs. Heaters. 

January 16, 8s. 8. “North 
Point,” Philadelphia to Lon- 
don, 

26 pkgs. Glass. 

3 cars Slate. 

41 rolls Wire Fencing. 

56 cs. Skewers. 

273 cs. Hardware. 

January 14, 8. 8. “ Chicago 
City,” New York to Bristol. 

45 bxs. Nails. 

20 es. Tinfoil. 





12 pkgs. Castings. 37 cs. Hardware. 

20 pkgs. Wringers. 12 pkgs. Moldings. 

16 cs. Pipes. 7 certs. Wheels. 

40 pkgs. Wheels. 14 pkgs. Motor Trucks. 


10 pkgs. Spokes, &c. 30 cs. Electrical Goods and 
137 bxs. Wire. Castings. 


14 pes. Iron Pipe. 25 bxs. Wire. 


64 bdls. Hoops. 10 pkgs. Oil Heaters. 
350 erts. Oil Stoves. 28 reels Copper Wire. 


5 pkgs. Motors. 10 es. Hubs and Spokes. 


More About South America. 


A few weeks ago I referred in great detail to the ex- 
tent of the English and German Hardware trade in the 
Argentine Republic. My readers may remember that it 
was made clear that England has still a great prepon- 
derance of the Hardware and metal trades in South 
America. Apropos of this, the following figures will 
illustrate how Europe still holds the trade in the Re- 
public of Chile, but in this instance the preponderating 
influence is Germany and not England. I have extracted 
the total imports in value of the goods specified, and 
given with each total the exact share of Great Britain 
and Germany. I may perhaps remark that the value of a 
peso !s 1 shilling 6 pence in English currency and 36 
cents American: 

Imports Into Chile. 


Value.————_—_,, 





Total British German 
import. Share. Share. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Enameled Ironware............. 532,100 56,600 426,000 
PN PN tint o4550 Oks Ana waex 245,300 10,400 179,500 
BOON SD ceiednkeedtesccneane 545,000 43,000 105,800 
Machinery Beltings............. 255,500 99,400 137,200 
Assorted Glassware............. 848,900 80,100 608,500 
Lamps and Chandeliers......... 68,600 2,900 47,300 
Industrial Machinery.......... 623,500 83,900 242,900 
ey I 6s ess cnnen.e 019% 316,000 6,700 243,700 
Electric Lighting and Traction 
POETS Cit avksadaaencare 1,217,000 123,900 1,046,000 
Paint, fine powder and dry...... 74,300 3,276 60,700 
Sh I vines came co wesketees 47,000 5,700 4,200 
TOD. 3:6 .8: +05 6 awed sree wun 107,600 7,500 69,200 
inches kc eesaeen canes 47,300 2,500 31,000 


The moral of these figures is that if the United States 
is to obtain a fair share of trade in South America great- 
er shipping facilities are imperative and urgent. There 
can be no shadow of doubt that the completion of the 
Nicaraguan Canal would open up the trade of Chile to 
an enormous extent with the Eastern States. It is dif- 
ficult to arrive at anything like a true relative valuation 
of the freights to South America, but I have recently 
lighted upon some quotations as between Bahia, in Brazil, 
and European ports, as compared with New York. It 
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will be observed that so far as price is concerned the 
rates between New York and Brazil are much more ad- 
vantageous than from Europe. It is not so much then a 
“ase of price as of actual mechanical facilities: 


Average rate of 


To steamer freight. Remarks. 


errs rere 27s. 6d. to 30s. 
Liverpool Torre: ... 
EE. bcs 28 en eetda beak ee 30 marks | Per ton, Bahia scale. 
EE scncavane wesw ow sine 25 shillings 
PE, wbbnins 5k wee keane eS 30 francs | 
| re. f Havre scale. 
EE: wake ane een en een 30 francs 
PE. és Crea cence ee ke Re 35 francs 
BG. gk awancee a or ewee me 40 francs | Havre scale for co- 
ee ee ere 40 francs | coa ; coffee at 1000 
EE. “t ca tie san ee ae aah ee 45 francs kilos to the ton. 
New York— 

COE sicisoseeavenena 55c. and 5 p.c. 

SRY siduwa nena es maee 50c. and 5 p.c. 

SE ow wiagen wee 6a-k ea tee 88 shillings Per 650 kilos. 

MPOOE. Asecsiwinduses tins 30 shillings Per 1000 kilos. 


Trade with Switzerland. 

Recently, on my way to Austria, I spent some days 
in Switzerland, particularly in the German cantons, and 
could not fail to be impressed with the trade possibilities 
of this very prosperous and thrifty country. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to advise how the trade is to be obtained. 
‘wo facts, however, are clear: 1. If the Swiss merchants 
are to be approached, it must be by competent commer- 
cial travelers, and 2, by the appointment of agents of 
Swiss nationality, with ample powers of representation. 
As travelers have to take out a license, it is easy to as- 
certain how many visited Switzerland last year. Here 
is an analysis of the trades represented by the travelers: 

No. of commer- 

cial travelers. 

Representing firms selling articles of food.............. 9.444 
Representing various textile industries.............+.. 5,938 
Representing the metal industries...........0eeeeeeee 1,732 
Representing firms selling chemical products, drugs, per- 
os A eee Serer re TT ee Te eC ee ee ee 
Representing the watch and jewelry trades............. 631 

The popularity of the chief Swiss towns from the 
viewpoint of the traveler is shown by the following table, 
giving the number in each town: 

No. of commer- 


Town. cial travelers, 
EE si. Suh ReRen Oss Kins wee dontn vas stp beeawaR ewes 8,443 
EE ee eee re ree ee ee ee Te ee ee 3,333 
EE ee ee re re ee ee ee re 2,537 
Pe as an ke cea pean ve ceud stones Pen cabekenen es 1,000 
FP oO ee Pe ee ee ee ee eee ee ek 859 
ROGGIRE fs ck5. dss Cased OO65K heh skK dee ewe den weS 679 
WD vc kedanocKeds ch aeehwens Kawaeeee semen baw 614 
DROS 5 icc sdanekd os cS ees kh esck Ohne Re een nee een 613 


Germany does the lion’s share of the Swiss trade, 
amounting in all to close upon $30,000,000 worth per 
year. France comes second with nearly $13,000,000, 
Great Britain $9,000,000, Austria $4,300,000, and the 
United States $2,700,000. Of course mere continuity 
gives Germany an enormous advantage, particularly as 
the German cantons are more distinctively industrial 
than the French or Italian. Personally, I see no reason 
why America should not approach the figures achieved 
by Great Britain. So far as metal goocs are concerned, 
the following are in demand in Switzerland. With the 
total imports I also append the value of the imports 
from Great Britain by way of a guide, showing what 
America may do: » 

ALUMINUM, Zinc, TIN AND LEAD Goops.—(Total im- 
ports, $2,010,000.)\—Imports from the United Kingdom, 
$200,000; increase, $65,000. This increase is accounted 
for in the imports of Tin in bars, which amounted to 
$190,000, an increase of $65,000 on the previous year. 

IRON AND WIRE Goops.—(Total imports, $15,125,000.)— 
imports from the United Kingdom, $2,510,000; increase 
$343,500. Principal increases: Pig iron ($320,000), and 
sheet iron, tinned, under 1-16 inch ($110,000). Principal 
decreases: Rails and Rolled Wire ($60,000), and coarse 
east iron ware ($39,000). The imports from the United 
Kingdom. show an increase of $340,000, while the im- 
ports from the following countries show a decrease: 
Germany, $585,000, and the United States, $340,000. 
The principal items of which Germany sent less were 
sheet iron, $185,000; forged iron goods, $290,000; rough 
piping, $90,000, and cast iron ware, $65,000. The de- 
crease in imports from the United States is accounted 
for as follows: Rough piping, $290,000, and forged iron 
goods, $60,000. 
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The British Hardware Market. 


As already indicated, the year has opened badly for 
the Hardware trade. Export orders are still the great 
standby, business being fair with Australia, New Zea- 
land and some of the eastern countries. Indents from 
the Cape Colony show slight improvement, but rather 
more in the heavy goods than in light Hardware. 
Trade with the West Indies shows a slight improve- 
ment, and although trade with the United States is fall- 
ing off seriously (what is left of it), orders from Canada 
are coming in fairly well. There is an exceptionally 
heavy demand just now for Steel Traps, required to 
deal with the vermin trouble in different parts of the 
world, and especially in Australia. Some orders are also 
in for Traps for large animals. Mills for grinding corn 
and other articles are selling well, both in the English 
agricultural districts and on overseas account. 

The Edged Tool trade still continues active, and mak- 
ers of Horseshoes are at the present moment busy. Gal- 
vanized iron manufacturers are a little anxious, con- 
sumers holding off hoping to secure reduced prices. 
The light iron founders have received quite a number 
of export orders for Tinned Hollow Ware, and the 
japanning trade is busy on season orders. So far as 
India is concerned, there is a scarcity of orders from the 
famine zone, but the requirements of the Government 
continue on a large scale, and the development of man- 
ufacturing industries in Calcutta and Bombay necessi- 
tates the importation of large quantities of Tools and 
materials. Hoes and other Cultivating Tools are at the 
present moment being sold in good quantities for the 
tea and indigo plantations in India and Ceylon, as also 
are Pipes and other irrigating appliances. 

The trade with France is improving to an appreciable 
extent, and Germany is ordering slightly more than she 
has done during the past six months. Manufactur- 
ers of the plainest kinds of Hardware are just now 
doing well with Egypt. This trade is naturally stimu- 
lated by the opening up of new markets in the Soudan. 
The new Quetta route to Persia, which I have already 
commented upon, is turning out satisfactory, and a con- 
siderable expansion of Hardware business is being done 
with the southern portion of the Shah’s dominion. 

There is a marked scarcity of employment in the 
Builders’ Ironmongery, Cast Hollow Ware and Agri- 
cultural Implement trades, but the sale of Nuts and 
Bolts for export trade continues good. The cabinet 
brass foundry trade, particularly Stair Rods, Fender 
Vittings, Lamp and Cornice Tubes, shows a marked im- 
provement, but in the best cast work there is practically 
nothing doing, stamped and machine made work grad- 
ually beating out the hand made products. Makers of 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, &c., are fairly busy on home 
account, but their export trade shows a lull. There is 
a continued good demand for Hurdle and Fencing, but 
the depression among common Lock makers continues. 
As I stated three weeks ago, there is a good demand 
for Locks of better quality. 

In the Cutlery trade one interesting fact has come 
to light. Spain is beginning now to make its own Cut- 
lery, another firm of manufacturing cutlers having been 
started. It is also stated that German firms are pirat- 
ing very freely some of the oldest and best known marks 
of Sheffield Cutlery houses and selling them in Spain. 
There is, for example, a middle class Pocket Knife that 
has been selling in Spain for over 100 years, but the 
Germans have adopted the mark and are putting it on 
the market with disastrous results to the Sheffield 
houses. American Cutlery houses seeking to do trade 
with Spain should not only see that their marks are 
registered in Spain, but go further and see that their 
registered marks are respected. In point of fact, the 
mark of the Sheffield firm to which I have referred is 
also registered in Spain, but legal action will be neces- 
sary to enforce the Sheffield firm’s rights. 


DEATH OF C K_ TURNER. 


K. TURNER of C. K. Turner & Son, 74-76 Broad 
street, New York, manufacturers’ representatives 
for export, died at New Bedford, Mass., January 5, of 
acute Bright’s disease. He left New York the 2d inst. 


by the Fall River Line, and on the train from Fall River 
was seized with a convulsion, which later resulted in his 
death at the Parker House, New Bedford. This business 
which has been established for years was incorporated 
February, 1901, as C. K. Turner & Son. Mr. Turner since 
that date and for a previous period depended largely on 
his son, F. C. Turner, who has been associated with him 
almost since the business was started. The business 
will be carried on along the same lines, represent- 
ing American manufacturers of Hardware and kindred 
goods among the export commission houses in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY. 


LINT, EDDY & AMERICAN TRADING COM- 
PANY, New York, announce that on and after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1902, they will do business under the name of 
American Trading Company. They will continue all 
the departments of their business as heretofore, and 
there will be no change in the present experienced man- 
agement. While the American Trading Company were 
for many years identified with Eastern trade, Flint, 
Eddy & American Trading Company, under their new 
single name of American Trading Company, will, in addi- 
tion to the business with China, Japan, Corea and Si- 
beria, continue to do an export and import trade with 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and Africa, and 
with all the markets of South America, Central Amer- 
ic-, Mexico and the West Indies. 

The company report that trade has been somewhat 
checked in South American countries by the disturb- 
ances there, but that it is on a sound basis in most of 
them. Australian business is referred to as still good, 
and it is hoped that the drought in some of the colonies 
will not affect it seriously. South African business is 
said to be steadily improving, many new and important 
lines going there as a result of the war. America was 
called upon for articles for army use which have now 
become staple and have entered into the commerce of 
the country. There is a continual increase in the Philip- 
pines in the demand for American manufactures. The 
method of introduction seems to be first, the use by the 
soldier, followed by the use by the native. The com- 
pany refer to matters in China as rapidly adjusting 
themselves, while Japan’s commercial crisis seems to be 
past. 


EXPORT NOTES. 


Beeche, Duval & Co., 25-33 Broad street, New York, 
and Valparaiso, Chile, have had turned over to them by 
D. Enrique Budge, Commissioner-Genheral of Chile’s Com- 
mission to the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, a num- 
ber of copies of a volume entitled “ Chile at the Pan- 
American Exposition,” with notes on Chile and a gen- 
eral catalogue of the Chile exhibit. It is a volume of 252 
pages, each 74% x 10% inches, profusely illustrated with 
views of leading cities in Chile, streets, buildings, parks, 
&e., as well as features of their exhibit, with descrip- 
tive matter of value to those interested in this progress- 
ive South American country. While the edition holds out 
copies will be delivered to those who send for them, or 
mailed on receipt of 17 cents postage each. 

John G. Rollins & Co., Limited, 4 Stone street, New 
York, and Old Swan Wharf, London, England, have 
taken over the sole selling agency of Kdward Miller & 
Co., Meriden, Conn., and 28-30 West Broadway, New 
York, for all the countries of the United Kingdom, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. The latter 
company are well known as manufacturers of large lines 
of all kinds of Lamps, Heaters and kindred lines, and 
were for years the manufacturers under contract of the 
Rochester Lamp. 


~ 


lakes 

Mueller, Larsen & Co., Mt. Hope, Kan., have suc- 
ceeded Kantz, Larsen & Co., dealers in Hardware and 
Farm Implements, and F’.. W. Mueller, dealer in Harness 
and Bicycles. The new firm have added 40 feet to the 
length of their establishment and have put in rolling 
ladders and new cases and generally improved the store. 
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EFFICIENCY IN STORE MANAGEMENT. 


HIS is a story of how money has been saved in the 
administration of a large business by spending it, 
paradoxical as it seems. Not the least factor in the 
proceeding, however, has been the introduction of new 
ideas and a considerable energy. The new leaf was 
turned four years ago, at which time S. S. Bradley, for- 
merly of Duluth, Minn., was made manager. The intro- 
duction and systematizing of new and practical ideas 
have accomplished a saving of from $15,000 to $20,000 
in the yearly cost of conducting the business, the volume 
of which exceeds a half million dollars per annum. The 
business of Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 146-150 Cen- 
tre street, New York, dealers in Machinery, Metals and 
Supplies for factories, mills and kindred manufacturing 
purposes, Builders’ and Cabinet Hardware, Machinists’, 
Carpenters’, Blacksmiths’ and Contractors’ Tools, &c., 
was established in 1879 by H. T. Patterson, who has al- 
ways been the life of the business. 

A peculiarity of the business is the number of small 
transactions, which average about 1000 a day. Like 
some cities, the growth has been so rapid that there 
never seemed to be just the right time to properly or- 
ganize the departments and multitudinous details on 
more advantageous lines. The company’s successful 
business existence depends entirely on the ability to sup- 
ply manufacturers with reasonable promptness with such 
supplies as are used in manufacturing, whether in the 
way of Tools or materials. 


One of the First Changes. 

One of the first undertakings under the new régime 
was to arrange the departments and stocks harmonious- 
ly, so that they bore some logical relation to each other 
rather than being detached and scattered, the rapid 
growth of the business having resulted in putting new 
lines of goods wherever opportunity offered. 


Sorting Scrap. 

A governing principle is above all things to keep 
stocks clean and bright and free the floors from top to 
cellar of dirt and rubbish. Instead of selling scrap for 
a pittance it was sorted out, in time that would not be 
otherwise employed. For example, the concern carry 
one of the largest retail Screw stocks in the United 
States, and there came to be much waste in the scat- 
tering of Screws which were sometimes sold at an aver- 
age of, say, $5 a keg. The new method has been to sort 
the Screws, for which new boxes were obtained from 
the manufacturers, and as a result there was realized in 
one year $2700 net, and at no additional labor cost. In- 
cidentally, it is apparent that such sorting out processes 
soon cure many of the careless habits incidental to 
handling large volumes of supplies. 


Insurance Premium Reductions. 

Another leak was discovered in the form of insur- 
ance penalties for both negative and positive faults; they 
were penalized for a canvas ceiling, which for some rea- 
son was in the building, and for a better reason was re 
moved and replaced with one of metal, saving the house 
1 per cent. in premium. Another fault, from the fire 
underwriters’ standpoint, was an antiquated cash car- 
rier which necessitated holes in the floors, which to an 
insurance inspector means a good chimney in case of fire. 
This was reformed by the installation of modern pneu- 
matic Tubes of greater efficiency, effecting another sav- 
ing of 1 per cent: 


Unsalable Sizes Exchanged. 

The stocks were exhaustively gone over and sorted, 
one result of which was to discover many unsalable 
sizes, some of which were returned or exchanged, espe- 
cial attention being given to the working off of dead 
stock to the best advantage. 


Telephone Extensions. 

As an important element of the business is dispatch, 
they put in a switchboard, and added enough trunk line 
wires to make five in all, with 20 extensions, so that 
every one having use for a ’phone had it on his desk, or 
in the department, where formerly they had one ’phone 
on the street floor and one in the office on the next floor 
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above. Under the old system there were sometimes, say, 
four or five clerks waiting for the usually busy line. 
This venture costs them $120 a month, but they have 
found the telephone orders aggregate more than through 
all their city salesmen. Naturally, much of the ’phone 
business is directly traceable to the salesmen’s efforts, 
but the rapidity with which the orders can be placed 
has brought them much trade because of the ease with 
which it can be done. Another “ extravagance” is in 
the installation of pneumatic Tubes that carry messages, 
which saves the continual expense of two messenger 
boys, at the same time giving a more rapid service. 


Better Environment for Employees. 


Believing that an interest in the employees, of which 
there are about 125, and a better environment brings 
better returns, a marked change was effected in dress- 
ing and coat rooms; more suitable places for luncheon, 
especially for the young women; the gain being appar- 
ent in a better grade of work and the obtaining of a 
higher class of employees. 


Average of Unfinished Business Reduced. 


One result of the various changes, some of which we 
have alluded to, has been to reduce the volume of un- 
finished business from an average of five days to an av- 
erage of two days, while the improvement and increased 
service to customers is very apparent. Another out- 
come is a reduced pay roll of about $200 per week 1n 
this item alone. 


Automatic Register. 


In a business of such character the arriving and de- 
parting time of the help is of importance. The old way 
was to have a man as time keeper; now they have an 
automatic time register, which knows neither friend nor 
foe, but automatically records the time of the coming 
and going of every one. By this system a total of 15 
minutes is allowed every one for lateness in a week, 
beyond which is a penalty of 1 cent a minute, to which 
there is a limit, chronic offenders not being tolerated. 
‘The clock is said to have paid for itself in the first six 
weeks. 

The Prevention of Stealing. 


The offices, one flight up, have been rearranged so 
that they get an increased area of 1200 square feet floor 
space on that level for handling merchandise, Through- 
out the various floors, the selling counters have been so 
placed that customers cannot easily get among the 
stock, at the same time placing the counters near the 
windows where a better light is offered. In one year 17 
outsiders and 20 employees were caught stealing goods. 
Now the more valnable articles are kept in the open 
rather than in remoter places, to make pilfering more 
difficult or impossible. Along the same lines clothing 
is hung up in the coat rooms, and at going out time a 
man is in charge to prevent, if possible, goods being 
taken away. 

Rearranging Stocks. 

The stocks have been thoroughly gone over and rear- 
ranged. Heavy goods are stored over girders, where 
more of such material can safely be carried. Immense 
stocks of Screws, Bolts, &c., of alniost every kind are 
earried in bins and arranged and labeled according to 
the list, and In the main in such a way that the com- 
moner sizes are the most accessible. Racks for Tool 
Steel, Iron, Brass and other metals have been built, one 
result of which is to make the material easier to get at, 
while showing the amount of stock on hand, approxi- 
mately, at a glance. In one such instance of recon- 
structing a rack for Tool Steel $700 worth of material 
was brought to light that for all practical purposes did 
not exist. The labels are white and in metal bound 
frames with rounded corners, about 2% x 8 inches in 
dimensions, the stenciled card surface being shellaced to 
prevent soiling, which when necessary can be washed. 


Time and Labor Saving Device. 


The cutting off of lengths of metal is constantly be 
ing done. Formerly this was accomplished by hand, 
which took much of the time of both help and customer; 
now the cutting is by power, the metal being put in po- 
sition and automatically cut while the clerk in most in- 
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stances can be attending to something else. The floors 
are sprinkled and swept every day and kept in neat 
condition. 

Order Handling Methods. 

The manager is at his desk at 7.30 a.m, every day to 
properly start the day’s business. All orders are edited 
—that is, placed on uniform blanks that show all the 
necessary details of address, shipping directions, credits 
and anything necessary that can be anticipated. Orders 
of a local character are on yellow paper and numbered 
from 1 to 10,000 inclusive. Foreign orders are on blue 
paper, from 10,001 to 20,000 inclusive, so that either the 
number or color of a blank indicates its character at 
sight. 

Office Helps. 

There are numerous office helps in the way of card 
andexes and similar labor saving devices. One system 
contentrates all the unfinished business in a cabinet of 
drawers for that purpose, the central feature of which 
is that in a numbered portfolio (of thick manila paper) 
corresponding with the original order all unfinished cor- 
respondence is kept until finally disposed of, when the 
accumulated letters, postal cards, telegrams, or any 
form of communication, go into the regular files. For ex- 
ample, if goods have been ordered for a back order, 
the details of the transaction are kept in this portfolio, 
replies of manufacturers acknowledgitig receipt of or- 
ders, or any observations they may make from time to 
time in connection with that transaction, so that an 
authentic record is instantly available to intelligently 
answer the customer’s inquiry relating to any unfinished 
business. An order for anything not in stock is instant- 
ly thrown into the buyer’s department. About 40 per 
cent. of the business of the house goes through the 
store, and the remaining 60 per cent. direct in factory 
shipments, the concern controlling many of the goods 
they deal in for specified territory. 

Circularizing the Trade. 

They have a comprehensive system of reaching the 
trade with literature, circulars and sometimes samples, 
which includes a total of 32,000 names, the list being 
frequently revised and kept alive; the various concerns 
being reached in one way and another on an average 
of once in three months at least. 

Throwing Out Dead Wood. 

Naturally in the various changes in the period under 
discussion there were developed numbers of unsympa- 
thetic clerks and employees. To such as manifested a 
desire to grow with the system opportunities were 
given; those who were not willing to accommodate 
themselves to changed conditions were replaced by 
more suitable materiai. 


A MARYLAND MERCHANT’S CATALOGUE. 
Samuel Emmert, retailer and jobber of General Hard- 
yare and Farm Machinery, Hagerstown, Md., has is- 
sued an illustrated catalogue which gives an excellent 
idea of the extent and variety of his stock. It is a book 
of nearly 200 pages, and contains an index to facilitate 
reference to its contents. Mr. Emmert advises us that 
3000 copies of the catalogue have been printed, which 
have been mailed to merchants to whom he sells, as well 
as to blacksmiths, contractors and farmers. No mention 
of prices is made in the beok, but Mr. Emmert reminds 
his patrons that his prices are uniformly low, and that 
only first-class goods are carried, his aim being to have 
always on hand a complete assortment so as to fill or- 
ders promptly. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAIN COMPANY, 
HE PENNSYLVANIA CHAIN COMPANY have or- 
ganized at Harrisburg, Pa., with a capital of $50,- 
000. The following are the officers and directors of the 
company: General Thomas J. Stewart, president; Dr. A. 
I. Miller, vice-president; B. W.. Demming, treasurer; 
Chas. D. Stucker, secretary and gepveral manager, and 
Geo. D. Stucker. C. D. Stucker, secretary and general 
manager, was for nine years connected with the South 
Harrisburg Chain Works, and is referred to as thorough- 
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ly familiar with the business. The company have not 
yet selected their site, but have accepted plans for an 80- 
fire plant, and will make high grade chains. A testing 
plant will be installed in the works. 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


A. M. Smith, dealer in Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural 
Implements, Sporting Goods, &c., Chapman, Neb., has 
disposed ot his business to Jonn McCormick. 





CG. M. Moore is successor to Barnes & Moore in the 


Hardware, Stove and Sporting Goods business in Co- 
manche, Texas. 





MacLennan & Nelson are successors to MacLennan 
& Graham in the Hardware and Stove business in Be- 
midji, Minn. The firm do both a wholesale and retail 
business and have recently taken possession of new 
quarters. 


M. J. Finch has sold out his Hardware store in Ha- 
warden, Iowa, to W. H. Wilkinson, who continues at the 
old stand. Mr. Wilkinson’s line embraces Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Plumbing, &ec. He has added con- 
siderable new stock. 


W. J. Meyer has succeeded Covell & Son, Idana, Kan., 
dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Harness, &c. 

The Hardware store of L. Waldo Thompson, Wo- 
burn, Mass., was destroyed by fire a short time since. 
The loss on building was $10,000; on stock, $12,500. 


A. C. Rickly & Co., who lately embarked in the Hard- 
ware, Stove. Tinware, Farm Implement and Sporting 
Goods business in Hobart, O. T., are expecting soon to 
erect an addition to their store in view of the growth of 
their trade. 


Rouch Bros. have opened up in business at Dover, O. 
T., handiing Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Farming Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 
They occupy a new brick building erected especially for 
their business. 


The Orange Hardware Company, Orange, Va., on 
November 18 last disposed of their entire stock of Hard- 
ware, Building Material, Stoves, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Vehicles and Harness to the Greiner-Ricketts 
Hardware Company, who continue at the old stand. 


Charles Reisinger, for several years with the James 
C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
bought out the Hardware business of Frazier & Smith, 
1236 Liberty street, Franklin, Pa. Mr. Reisinger is put- 
ting in a new metallic ceiling and new showcases, and 
making other improvements. He’ will carry a full retail 
stock of Hardware and also job plumbing goods. The 
business will be conducted under the style of Franklin 
Hardware Company. 





B. S. Prunty has succeeded Prunty & Iseninger in the 
Hardware, Stove and furniture business at Grimes, 
Iowa. 

—_ 


TOLEDO TUBE COMPANY. 


HE TOLEDO TUBE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, for 
T whom J. C. McCarty & Co., 10 Warren street, New 
York, are representatives, have issued a catalogue show- 
ing the line of Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Ditching Tools 
which they are manufacturing. It covers an assortment 
of Plain Back and Hollow Back Shovels and Spades, and 
also a line of Coal Shovels, Railroad Shovels, Grain 
Scoops, Back Strap Scoops and a variety 6f Snow 
Shovels, Telegraph Shovels and Spoons, Drain Cleaners, 
&¢e. In presenting this catalogue the manufacturers call 
attention to the fact that while they are new in the 
Shovel business they are old in the working of steel, and 
refer to the quality and finish of their goods. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


HE eighth annual sportsmen’s show, under the 
T auspices and management of the National Sports- 
men’s Association, will be held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, from Wednesday, March 5, to 
Wednesday, March 19, inclusive. The exhibits will in- 
clude Sportsmen’s Camps, Camp Outfits, Guides, Woods- 
men and Trappers, Fly Casting, Revolver Competitions, 
Boats, Launches, Canoes and Marine Motors, Game 
Animals, Game Birds and Game Fishes, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Ammunition, Powder and Shot, Fishing 
Tackle, Sportsmen’s Supplies, Golf Goods, Cameras, 
Tents, Cabins and Portable Houses, Indian Goods and 
Indian Camps. 

Among the new features of this year’s exhibit will 
be one great wooded island, to occupy the amphitheater, 
with a trout stream, water falls, cascades and a grand 
view of the Adirondacks. Upon the island, which will 
be reached by rustic bridges, there will be walks leading 
to the big game inclosures. Along the shore will be 
the camps and cabins of Maine, Adirondack and Ca- 
nadian guides, equipped and constructed as they are 
found along the Fulton Chain, Moosehead Lake, the 
Rangeleys or the St. John. The island will be wooded 
with pine, hemlock and spruce, and the visitor will tread 
earth, moss and rocks as in the woods. 

Upon the stream visitors can enjoy a canoe ride with 
guides and Indians to ply the paddle. At the Fourth 
avenue end will be the fish exhibit, and in a correspond- 
ing position on the north promenade there will be a 
very valuable collection of birds’ eggs and nests, together 
with mounted specimens of the birds themselves, many 
of them examples of extinct species. In another sec- 
tion uf the Garden will be a display of implements used 
in all sports of Scotland since the time of Prince Charley, 
as well as implements of warfare and of the chase. In 
the center of the display will be a perfect reproduction, 
10 x 20 feet in area and 14 feet high, of the home of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

Another attraction this year will be a party of typical 
Long Island baymen, with their duck shooting hut and a 
complete duck hunting outfit. Exhibitions will be given 
as to how the birds are decoyed and bagged. There are 
also in course of preparation a number of interesting 
features connected with sports, the entire amphitheater 
being reserved for the carrying out of the plans adopted, 
trade exhibits being confined to the galleries. For 
further information, plans of the Garden, &c., inquirers 
can address Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, general manager, 
320 Broadway, New York. 


———— aS 


JAS. H. BAKER MFG. COMPANY. 


W. ARMSTRONG, who for more than 20 years 

has been general manager of the Verona Tool 
Works, severed his official connection with that firm on 
the first of the year, to accept the presidency of the Jas. 
H. Baker Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh and Tarentum, 
manufacturers of a general line of Forgings, and expects 


to devote his entire time to the company. He is identi- © 


fied with Jas. H. Baker as vice-president and general 
manager and H. M. Breckenridge as treasurer. The 
capital of the Baker Company has been recently in- 
creased to $500,000, and a number of prominent Pitts- 
burgh people are connected with the concern. They ex- 
pect to take up new lines of Forgings, particularly in 
the railroad business, as Mr. Armstrong is a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, having served an ap- 
prenticeship as machinist, apprentice draftsman and mas- 
ter mechanic. He has also had some experience in the 
steel business, having been at one time connected with 
the Crescent Steel Company. Mr. Breckenridge is large- 
ly interested in a great many of the industries along the 
Allegheny River about Tarentum. Mr. Baker is well 
known as a forgeman and as the originator of the Baker 
Wagon and Chain Specialties. 


— -—- —>- — 
W. F. Porterfield has bought the Hardware business 


at San Rafael, Cal., formerly conducted by W. H. 
Gilbert. 
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HE fourth annual convention of the Kansas Retail hess prevented re puttin mite ebect In his 

Hardwire Dealers’ Association was held at Kan absence to-day we ssa friend and benefactor; there 

as City, Ian. January 16. The headquarters of the Fore let us all hope for S speed very and ulti 
ssociation were in the rooms of the Mercantile Club nate return to active lite 

Qu account of the illness of President Anderson there I regret and rejeice that the yea ist passed has 


Vas no prearranged programme, and the session was oc 
upied principally in discussing the best methods of ob 
iining a larger membership, getting Hardware dealers 
ithe same town to become better acquainted with each 
ther and other cuestions of interest to the Ilardware 
rade, 

Irving A. Sibley, member of the Executive Committee 
f the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
was present at the meeting and delivered a yeryv inter 
esting address on the history and work of 
lion. 


the associa 


In the absence of the president, Mr. Anders on. Vice 





not Showh any material increase in’ our membership. 
Regret for the association and rejoicing for the cause 
of this lack of growth. Our ilardware merchants have 
undoubtedly had a prosperous year; S» prosperous, in 
fact, that they have had all they could attend to with 
their immediate business. and as a result interest in as- 
sociation work lagged. The old adage, * Make hay while 
the sun shines,” was never more applicable, for, as 
surely as night follows day, business depression is bound 





ultimately to succeed an cra of prosperity: and it is at 


such times, when competition gr ws hard and merchants 


oO V. ROEHR, President. 


president Oscar Roehr presided, and addressed the meet 
ing as follows: 


Vice-President’s Address. 


As presiding otticer of this convention the first duty 
i have is a sad one. It is with extreme sorrow and re 
vret that I announce the severe illness of our president, 
George Anderson of St. Mary’s, Kan. Sorrow for a per 
sonal friend and regret that his affliction makes his ab 
sence at this meeting unavoidable. 

About six months ago Mr. Anderson had an attack 
f paralysis, which left him entirely helpless. I have a 
recent letter from his son stating that Mr. Anderson is 
iow unable, and has been for six months, to converse 
or communicate his ideas in any way, although I believe 
that his intellect was not affected in the least by the 
stroke of paralysis which he suffered. 

We congratulated ourselves at the last meeting when 
we elected Mr. Anderson that we had in him an officer 
eminently equipped for the position, and who had the 
necessary push and energy to put this equipment into 
ractical use for the benefit of the association. Nor 





were we mistaken. It was largely through the instru- 
nentality of Mr. Anderson, as the head of our associa- 
ion, that a bill was introduced in our last Legislature are inclined to become aggressive in various ways, that 
icensing peddlers and venders of certain commodities, a 
he principal item of which as Hardwaremen we were satisfactory ally. 
interested in being Stoves and Steel Ranges. Personally I 

Mr. Anderson was at the Capitol continually while 
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strong fraternal association at your back is a mighty 


have received much pleasure and benefit 
as a member of this association nd have made many 


his bill was being debated, and worked unceasingly un- friends whom IL prize elily I feel stro v the honor 
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I have in presiding at this meeting, and my only regret 
is that there is not a larger membership present. 

We should have witb us to-day at least 500 members, 
and this would only be about one-third of the Hardware 
merchants of Kansas. 

During this convention I will ask for a short session, 
devoted entirely to the enlarging of our membership. 
1 thank you for your kind and courteous attention, and 
now declare the fourth annual convention of the Kansas 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association open and ready 
for business. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read and 
approved. J. A. Cole, Topeka, then presented his re- 
jort as secretary-treasurer, as follows: 

Secretary's Report. 

rhe past year has been an eventful one, and while 
the Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association has 
not perhaps prospered to the extent of some of the re- 
tail Hardware dealers’ associations in other States, we 
may have had more to contend with, as the general ver- 
dict is that business has been very good in Kansas this 
past year, which means that the live Hardware mer- 
chant has been kept busy with his immediate affairs, and 
had very little time to think of what benefits might be 
derived from an association with other dealers. 

Your secretary has to report that not one complaint 
has been received from any of our members, neither that 
the wholesale Hardware houses were selling goods to 
the consumer nor that the consumers were not buying 
goods enough from them. Nor has he heard of the Steel 
Range people peddling their Steel Ranges throughout the 
State, as he had the year previous. Perhaps the bill 
which our president worked very hard to get through the 
Legislature, and finally succeeded in getting it to be one 
of our laws, may have had some effect toward stopping 
them. 

The bill is as follows: 

CHAPTER 271. 
REQUIRING PEDDLERS TO TAKE OUT A LICENSE, 


An act defining peddlers, requiring them to take out 
a license, fixing the fee therefor and providing penalties 
for the violation of this act. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
KANSAS: 

Section 1. Whoever shall deal in the selling of pat- 
ents, patent rights, lightning rods, goods, wares or mer- 
chandise, pianos, organs, sewing machines, except patent 
or other medicines, books, charts, maps and nursery 
stock, agricultural and horticultural products, including 
milk, putter, eggs and cheese, by going about from place 
to place to sell the same, is declared to be a peddler. 

Sec. 2. No person shall deal as a peddler without a 
license, and no two or more persons shall deal under the 
same license, either as partners, agent or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Every license shall state the manner in which 
the dealing is carried on, whether on foot or with one 
or more beasts of burden; the kind of cart, wagon or 
carriage, or, if on the water, the boat or vessel to be 
employed. 

Sec. 4. Any person may obtain a peddler’s license by 
applying to the County Clerk of the county in which he 
wishes to carry on his trade and by paying the amount 
herein provided for said license. 

See. 5. Each peddler shall pay a license tax for the 
use and benefit of the county in which he intends to 
carry on his trade. at the following rates: 1, If the ped- 
dier travels on foot and carries his goods on foot, $3 for 
every period of six months; 2, if the peddler travels 
with one or more horses, or other beasts of burden, $10 
for every period of six months; 3, if cart, wagon or other 
land carriage is used, $50 for every period of six months; 
4, if a boat or other vessel is used, $100 for every period 
of six months. 

Sec. 6. All sums received by the County Clerk for 
peddlers’ licenses shall be by him deposited with the 
County Treasurer and covered into the county general 
fund for the use of the county. 

See. 7. Any person who shall be found dealing as a 
peddler without having paid for and received the license 
herein specified, or who shall, upon the demand of any 
sheriff, constable or any householder of the county, re- 
fuse to produce his license and permit the same to be 
read, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $1 nor 
more than $100. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this act shall not apply to 
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the selling or peddling of any goods by the owner or his 
agent in any county in which the bona fide owner or 
agent is a resident tax payer, or in any county imme- 
diately adjoining thereto, where such goods are sold or 
peddled by the owner or from the store or place of busi- 
ness in which the owner keeps a stock of the same kind 
of goods that are so sold or peddled; and the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to traveling salesmen doing 
business with retail merchants, manufacturers or job- 
bers, or with State, county, township and city officials, 
whether they carry samples or not; and nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be deemed to conflict with or 
modify the provisions of section 1 of chapter 157 of the 
session laws of 1897. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its publication in the statute book. 

Approved March 2, 1901. 

I do not hesitate in saying that this peddlers’ license 
bill would not have been passed last winter had it not 
been for the untiring efforts of Mr. Anderson, and if it 
does what we hope and intend it should do the Kansas 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association may congratulate 
themselves, and thank Mr. Anderson that the results of 
the past year have been by far the best of any so far in 
our history and something to be proud of. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The following Comumittee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed by the chair: Jos. H. Hamilton, Arkansas City, 
Kan.; T. H. Kiniry, Beloit; F. W. Bartlett, Kansas City, 
Kan. The committee reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is with great sorrow that we learn 
of the sad affliction to our president, George Anderson 
of St. Mary’s, Kan., and extend to him our heartfelt 
condolence and hope for his speedy recovery. 

The association extended their sincere thanks to the 
Mercantile Club for the use of their*very comfortable 
rooms for the meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to send out a circular 
letter to all retail Hardware dealers in the State and 
try and interest them in the association. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
PRESIDENT, Oscar Roehr, Topeka. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, FE. I. King, Logan. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, J. A. Cole, Topeka. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


F. W. Bartlett, Kansas City. 

T. H. Kiniry, Beloit. 

J. M. Walters, Robinson. 

Jas. H. Hamilton, Arkansas City. 
T. J. O'Neil, Osage City. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


NortH Bros. Mrc. Company, Philadelphia: A neatly 
printed pamphlet devoted to their line of Ice Cream 
Freezers, &c., for 1902. It shows their Lightning, Gem 
and Blizzard Freezers, and calls special attention to 
their extensive variety of large size Freezers for con- 
fectioners, hotels, restaurants, &c., including the double 
action Crown and Jumbo Lightning, with crank, fly 
wheel or pulley, and the 40-quart machine Freezer, for 
power and hand. The pamphlet also describes the Rapid 
Ice Breaker, Lightning and Crown Ice Chippers and 
Gem Ice Shave. Another pamphlet is devoted to the 
description of their well-known line of Yankee Tools. 


J. B. CARROLL, 36 La Salle street, Chicago: An illus- 
tration of a night scene in winter, calling attention to 
the fact that on winter nights the lights burn longer 
and a good burner asserts itself. This leads up to a con- 
sideration of the good points of the Hahn Acetylene Gas 
Burner. This Burner is manufactured and sold by Mr. 
Carroll, each part being produeed by machinery espe- 
cially designed for the purpose, and the assembling is 
done by trained workmen. 

Savacre Anms Company, Utica, N. Y.: Catalogue of 
high grade Hammerless Military, Sporting Rifles, Car- 
bines, Metallic Ammunition, &c. Announcement is made 
that the new Savage Magazine Rifle, .22 caliber, is now 
being manufactured and will be ready for delivery some 
time in March. 


CORTLAND Door & WINDOW ScREEN Company, Cort- 
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land, N. Y.: Catalogue showing their line for 1902, in 
cluding Cortland Plain, Fancy and Fancy Spindle Doors, 
and Champion, Climax, Automatic and Cortland’s Vic- 
tor Ball Bearing Window Screens. They also make a 
specialty of hand painted landscape Door and Window 
Screens, the painting being done after the Door or Win 
dow Screen is finished. 


SSE — 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
veguest from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, G’c., relating to general lines of goods. 


F. G. Belden & Co., formerly of Barker & Belden, 
Pittsfield, Mass., have recently commenced business as 
dealers in Hardware, Bicycles, Sporting Goods, Paints 
and Oils, &c., and request catalogues and price-lists re- 
lating to these lines. 


Stockdell-Myers Company, Petersburg, Va., have just 
been organized for the purpose of carrying on the whole- 
sale and retail business in Hardware, Mill and Builders’ 
Supplies, Boilers, Engines and Threshing Machinery. 
They have an authorized capital of $25,000, of which 
$10,000 has been paid in. The following are the officers 
and directors of the company: John Y. Stockdell, presi- 
dent; H. Carter Myers, secretary and treasurer; T. F. 
Heath, R. S. Gill, W. L. Davis, H. C. Myers and J. Y. 
Stockdell. The members of the company are all young 
men who have been identified with the Hardware and 
Mill Supply trade of Petersburg and vicinity for some 
years. The new company will be pleased to receive 
catalogues and other printed matter relating to the 
above lines. 


H. M. Bailey, secretary of the Mayberry Hardware 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., will shortly open a whole- 
sale and retail establishment in Sheffield, Ala., and will 
be pleased to hear from manufacturers with copies of 
catalogues, price-lists, &c. 


John J. Olewine, who was 23 years with the Potter 
Hardware Company, previously James Harris & Co., 
Bellefonte, Pa., has bought out the firm of Daniel Irvin’s 
Sons, in the same city. It is Mr. Olewine’s intention to 
carry as complete a stock as any retail Hardware house 
in Central Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN BOLT & NUT COMPANY. 


HE buildings which have been in course of erection 
for the Eastern Bolt & Nut Company, Providence, 
R. I., are now completed; machinery of the latest de- 
sign is being installed, and the company hope to begin 
operations on or before March 1. They propose manu- 
facturing Bolts of all descriptions, Nuts, Washers, Ma- 
chine Serews (milled), Cold Punchings, [ron Work for 
buildings, bridges and electrical construction, and to 
deal in Turnbuckles, Wrenches, Eye Bolts and such 
other articles as are akin to their manufactured lines. 
The following are the officers of the new company, who 
have been incerporated with a capital stock of $100,000: 
E. As Smith, president; Lincoln Davis, vice-president 
and general manager, and Geo. C. Bell, secretary and 
treasurer. The cost of buildings, machinery, land, &c., 
approximates $60,000. The main building is 250 feet 
long, one story high, brick and steel construction, truss 
roof, 50 feet span, 10 feet bays, mullioned windows with 
transom in each bay. The power is supplied by a 75 
horse-power Corliss engine and ‘two horizontal Dillon 
boilers, 70 horse-power each. There is also an office 
and shipping room, two stories. The buildings are steam 
heated and electrically lighted. The company occupy 
5 acres of land on line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
and intend to put in a spur track. The general arrange- 
ment of the plant. they advise us, is such as to secure 
the createst economy in handling material. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


rik Hoopeston Horse Natt Company will be the 
hame of the corporation organized te operate the Su 
perior Horse Nail factory to be removed from Kankakee 
to Hoopeston, Il. The company will at tirst manufac 
ture Horse Nails only, but expect in time to add ma- 
chinery fer the manufacture of Toe Calks. 

IXELLEY, Maus & Co., Heavy Hardware jobbers, have 
found their quarters ai Lake street and Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, much too small for their increasing business 
and are seeking a new location, which will not only give 
them rail and water connections, but at the same time 
Will afford room for the erection of a large building spe- 
cially adapted to their requirements. They have several 
properties in view and hope to be able to make definite 
arrangements very shortly. 

UNDER date of the 22d inst., Cincinnati Pump Com- 
peny announce that they have purchased the entire plant 
of the Bucket Pump Company, and with additional ma- 
chinery are now in a position to execute orders more 
promptly and advantageously. The works have recent- 
ly been moved to Liberty and Clay streets. 

W. R. McCuLtouen, 100 Chambers street, New York, 
who for many years had charge of Turner, Day & Wool- 
worth Mfg. Company’s Hickory Handle business in this 
city, as export and Eastern manager, has, since his re- 
tirement from their employ, coinected himself as a 
steckholder with I. F. Force Handle Company, New Al- 
bany, Ind. He will hereafter represent them and mar- 
ket their line of Hickory Handles for axe; adze, pick, 
sledge, hatchet, hammer and mining tools, &e. This 
coInpany were established in 1848, and manufactuce a 
iarge line of this class of Handles. He also continues as 
heretofore to represent the Sandusky Tool Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturers of Planes, Plane Irons, 
Gauges, Handles, Bench and Hand Screws, Cooper and 
Cabinet Makers’ Tools, &¢., and Woolworth & Cowles 
Company, Columbus, Ky. The latter company are large 
manufacturers of plain wood and metal bound Saddle 
Stirrups, which are still soid quite extensively in foreign 
markets and to some extent still in portions of the 
United States. 

PRESIDENT ForNEs of the New York Board of Alder- 
men has appointed as one of a committee of ten to co-op- 
erate with the Mayor’s committee in arranging the de- 
tails of the reception to Prince Henry by the city Web- 
ster R. Walkley, a member of the Aldermanic Board, 
chairman of the Committee of Public Edueation, and 
one of the governors of the Hardware Club. Mr. Walk- 
ley is a director of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
ond manager of the New York house of that concern. 
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The Swedish Sure Grip Climber. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway. 
New York, are putting on the market the climber here- 
with shown. The spur, in addition to being welded to 


The Swedish Sure Grip Climber. 


the upright, is also riveted to make a solid connection. 
We are informed that in a number of tests recently made 
it has been demonstrated that it is impossible to knock 
the spur out. The makers state that each climber is 
warranted, and that if the spur loosens or comes out 
they will either refund the money to the purchaser or 
replace the climber with a new pair. A catalogue will 
be sent free upon application to the manufacturers. 
ee 
Rummel & Wright, Iowa Falls, la., have disposed of 


their Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement and 
Sporting Goods business 
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They are made to record inches by sixteenths on both 
sides in 2, 3. 4,5, Gand S foot lengths, and 4-foot lengths 


Rippley’s Whitewash and Painting Mach.ne. 

The Rippley Hardware Company, Grafton, IIL, ave of with sixteenths of | inch on one side and metric mesure 
fering the trade the whitewash and painting machine — «y the other. 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It has an agi- me as 


tator to keep the solution mixed that works at each 


The Champion shird Seat 


Hustrated herewith is a third seat, offered the trade 
by the Racine Tole & Spring Company, Racine, Wis. 
rhe seat is referred to as light in appearance, durable, 


stroke of the pump. The tap of the can is removable, so 
that it can be easily cleaned. The body is made of No. 





strong and ensilv raised or lowered. Ut is detached from 





The Champion Third Seat. 


the seat by raising the lever at the side of the lock. 
When the seat is folded back it increases the space in 
front and allows it to be easily placed under the seat of 
the carriage. The seat is made with either carpet or 


wood top. 





Ripplews Whitewash and Painting Machine. 





24 galvanized steel. and is fitted with a ball valve brass 
eylinder pump, which, it is explained, will produce a 
high pressure. It is pointed out that it is not a com- 
pressed air machine. When not in use as a whitewashing William G. Browne, Kingston, N. Y., is offering the 
machine it can be used, it is stated, for spraying trees, trade the egg beater shown herewith. The _ perfora- 
tions in the wings are referred to as the most prom- 


The Cyclone Egg Beater. 


gardens, washing windows, buggies, &c. 





Eagle Spring Rules. 


Cornelius Kahlen, 536-538 Pearl street, New York, is 
the representative for the United States and Canada for 











lim 1 Kagle Spring Rule. 


the German inade Lagile spring rules here shown. The 
latest feature of this wood rule with spring steel joints 
is the shape of the brass ends, by means of which it is - 
possible to shaw all the graduation on both sides, as 








The Cuclone Egg Beate 


inent feature of the beater, as it is explained that by 
them the egg is caught. held and thrown from one 
tluange to the other, and in passing through the perfo- 
rations is quickly and thoroughly beaten. Among 
other points of excellence the following are mentioned: 
That the handle fits the hand; that the bearings are long 
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Fig. 2.—End of Rule. 


_ 





brought out more clearly in Fig, 2, which is actual size. 
The price of these goods is now moderate enough to be 
within the reach of all. Where so desired importation 
orders will be taken in lots of five gross or more for the 
rules with the dealer’s name on at no Increase in price. 
They can also be furnished with or without brass tips. 


and the holes are all drilled; that both the blades an dthe 
shanks are flanged, making them rigid; that the crank 
handle is of good size and that the foot at the bottom 
helps to steady the beater when in use. The manufac- 
turer states that it is an excellent cream whip, and is 
strong enough to beat cake. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARV 28, 


General Goods.—in the following quotations (jeneral Goods 
that 18, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named. unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from mann- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices while lower prices are 

frequently given to larger buyers 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsib.e for their correctness They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, trom manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the symbol @, Thus 331;@331;&10% signifies that the 


price of the goods in question ranges from 331¢ per cent. dis- | 


count to 831¢ and 10 per cent discount. 








A Axies— Iron or Steel. 
djusters Blind-— Concord, Loose Collar... b@ic\ ¢ | 
Concord, Solid Collar 5 lic ' 3 

Domestic, # doz. $3.00, ...33%4 $03315810% ¢ oe M@M% 3 
Ps cc 06as> eaekiums sae ‘| No. 1 Common nt ..344@ 'S%c | 3 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 7 1 » Com. New Style..34@ ec { 2 
No. 2. Solid Collar....... MM4@\4- fs 

Window Stop— Nos. 11 to lb... ; 70@ 70 10% | |x 

Ives’ Patent.... eee 9% | Nos. 15 to 18..... - - 75@ £1041 5 
Taplia’s Perfection. Svea --W% | Nos. 19 to 22 5@Tse10%| ¥ 


Boxes, A: xle — 
Common and Concord. not turned,, 


Ammunition—see Caps, Car 
tridges, Shells, & 


: 

: 

: 

: 

. 

: 
oO 
o 
on 
Ps 





1902, 


Cut Prices.—Jn the present 
a good deal of eutting of 


price 


condition of the market there 
es hy the jobbing trade, whose 


quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers. 
of mannfacturers see the 
[RON AGE 
classified list 
serves as a DI 
trades 

Standard Lists.—A new e 
Lists ’’ has been issued and 
leading goods. 


RECTORY of the 


Additions and Corrections. 


suggest any improve ments wil 


adv 
INDEX SUPPLEMENT 
if the prodnets of onr advertisers and thus 


—For the names and addresses 
ertising columns and also THE 
April 4, 1901). which gives a 


Iron. Hardware and Machinery 


lition of ** Standard Hardware 


‘ontains the list prices of many 


The trade are requested to 


th a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants 


Requiar Short Lap 
| Standard aS aa 60k 10@654é 10% | 
- F5 QMS 
Leather Lacing sat 60 '0 
Cotton — | 


Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. | 
Sphinx Brand ‘ ad .60810% | 
Durable Brand............ . 704 | 


Bench Stops —SeeStops. Bench | 
Benders and Upsetters, 


re 
Green River Tire Bemders and U pset 


ters 20% 
| Stoddard’s L ightning Tire Upsetters { 
} 40@50% 

Bicycie Goods 

John S. Leng’s Son’s [89 list. 

CN vccovedvevescaseueeecsces ° ‘ 0% 

Parts... °.. © -Oseceeerss eeade<eeueaee 50% 

NOE. . cnncsdesccue 06 connades ee 50% 


: 4D4'4c 
ne trammeny ost #8 aus Common and Concord, turned 

mm or, suUugi ; : lb. Ma Ee 

ane, ean ernie z » i@7Me Hulf Patent.......... eccee. sls S@IC 

Hay-Budden, Wrought cane GUC cenlance: - Sash— aia 
Horseshoe eo Ww ‘tod Vad ae aa aa ese cecece scons seoee OS | | 

mpourtea— Spr ng— 
Peter Wright’s ..... - seed sGOME | Spring Balances ..........50&10@6% 
Chatillon’s 

Anvil, \ ise and Drill— lL, xht Sue; Balances. . 40&10% 

Millers Falls Co., $15.00............... 2048 Cirwular Balances... sxtiuousaneede 40% 

ular Balances ee 

Apple Parers—See Parers, EI ooo cecccaaes chiens ccs “20% 

Appie, ec. Pe ouze... 50% 

Barb Wire—See ire, Barb. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Hull Bros, CO.; - 
Lets Of 2 GUE. 6c ccccsessccecses ; 25% 
Smai.er LOts........6...665 coccece....BU8 
Lots of 3 dOZ...0...-.0++ 


Augers and Bits— 


Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to401b., per |b.. 


2%@sc 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 


sorceress + SUG 


12, °82.40410% 


| 


' 
FRO. .cccecscecss coorceccccecetscseces 60% | 
/ 


Bit 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.-- 

See Augers and Bits 

Bit Hoiders—sce Holders. | 

Blind Adjusters—“ee Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners -—See Fuz- 
teners, Blind. 

Blind Staples—see Staples, 
Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden.........7 702 10Q7é 


| Cleveland > teel............... som lonsOe 
Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubricating .. 


| 


60&10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand 
5010 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior vas 30% 


| Stowell’s Nov elty, Mal. Iron......50&10% 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 


Zine, Crystal, &c... LO&10@L0d 104-5% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.- 


Common, list Jan. 3), °95.. 60810@ 5 


| Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 


Chattillon’s No. 1........... occesoceccnes 30% 
Com, Louble Spur...... 70@ iv tug | Chattillon’s No. 2..-...... piniepenehenn 40% 
Boring Machine Auyers,....... Beaters— Egg— 
» Oud bu 108 10@: Vode 10% Standard Co.: @ 20 
Cur Bits, 12-in, twist... 202 A0Q@60d 10% TN, WEE, cittae anttes spenedeanee $4.50 
Jennings’ Pattern No. 10 Dover Family Size........$6.5) 
Auger Bits... ..... - Hk 10LI@i0% No. 15 Dover Hotel Size.........812.00 
Ford’s Auger aod aw Bite becudene 4u& 10% MPNINGS 40k sc eecasbbausdahucandds $1.00 
wr tee Pat. Auger Bits.............. 20% | paplin Mfg. Co.: ® g-0 
EK. ren: & Yo; No. 69 Improved Dover........... $85.50 
“No. luext. ip. KR. Jennings 'list....40% No. 75 Improvei Dover. ......... $7.50 
No. 30. i. Jennings’ FR 50% No. 75-2 Imp’ Dove , Tin’ “a "39,00 
Russell Jennings - -. 1 2k 10%2'9% | No. 100 mproved D ver..........88.00 
L’'Hommedieu Car Bitsi5&10@ 15&10&5% No. 102 Improved Dover Tin'd.. $9 50 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... aac <3 4 of No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15 Wu 
Pugn’s Black. . seessceeseeeROS] No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, ot “37.00 
eee *aceet heer snare. waceesuce +20 0SSR Lyon’s, Standard size......... # doz. $1.75 
nell's ¢ cetbsnsmkn oni ..60% 3 % a 
Sneil’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. . $0810; | Wonder (8.8. & Co.). -# gro. $7.50 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...........60% Bellows— 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 
PRBS) ov cvccecece-nccesce, covcescececssccoQONe 1 Os Ibe Jennings & Co.. Blacksmnith . .60& 10% 
Bit Stock Drills— C. E. aa & aa eo . 33448 | 
GS ee eee C5@E5RS: acksmitns— 
ee a Inch.. 3) 32 3h 36 38 10) 
Expansive Bits— Eac. $3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
Clark's small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&104 | Extra Length: 
Lavigne’s Ciark’s Pattern, No. 1, # Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.4) 7.50 | 2 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18......., -50&10% Molders— 3 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat... 3344s - 
EL... reatce a; ue hhvaxndsdueGhkvennasad 6%} Inch... 9 10 ae 18 & 141 
Gimiet Bits— Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 1.60 | 3 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 Hana Gj 


German Pattern......gro. $3.25@4.50 | Inch... 6 _— es SS a 





| Wrought Barrel . 


ad 75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 | 
Holiow Augers— a Cow °) 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00G11.50| Ordinary GO0d8 «+. 0-- T6575 10% 
AMES. ...... 5-046 eee eeeeereeeeerenees 25&10%] High grade. aa 70() 70d 10% 
New Paten’....cc.ccoee seroeerereee 25%10% | Jerse ae ae ; 
7 is ueuincheesesesendaumiens cea 75&10% 
Universal.. et eBeebbehenekekeons 204 Texaa Star 50% 
Wood's Universal......... nee . .23% oe i. si 
n'? Augers and Bits— MIN osu. ccnp cvs wcbiecce ddcasncuiil 
pKedaderesedieebethbernscen fobs 45 I BES GIO, vadigcackhsdcebeecccssce, onal 
Saell’s sdiltanubetstadediiecann see nome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s......... 55&104 
C.E. Jennings & Co.” Lever and Pull, Suan 10@40&104 
L *HROGAMROGION’S 2... cccccccccccece 15@19% | Yankee Gong...... .... Srbeinbaestndeted! 35% 
Watenes’ Pecans SURES CESbReCecececee. 40% Hand- 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafts. Aul. Hand Bells, Polished...... COL5 @ 6O%G% 
Aw is— White Metal ... 66606660 +00 @é. 5&1 
Brad Avs: Wiakead Piabe de ccccce cs ccccet ; 1@5 110% 
Handled, ..0.0..000GVOe G2.75@3S.10 | SWB ...c0-ccccccccc. cece. 60@ 608 148 
Unhandled, Shouidered.gro, 63 @6: jc | Stlver Chime.... B344@ I84G& | Os | 
Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e Miscelianeous— 
Peg Awls: oo, ee lbh 2@2e 


Steel Alloy Chur ‘chand School. 


508 108: 5@60% 
National Bell Foundry Co. 
 ~ pe Cast Steel Church and School 


+» DO 0&5 @60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. “Co 


Unhandled, Patent....gro. 31@34c 

Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.6é @70c 
Scratch Avis: 

Hendled, Common,.gro. $3.50@'.0) 


Handied, Socket,.gro, $11.50@ 12.0) Gongs..... 70% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See| Belting— Rubber— 
Sete, Atel and Tool. Agricutturdl ( Low Grade).? 25610 @380% 
ps Commm Standard........7: 5754108 
Standar?......... gucveudws 70@ 

First re aid ty, best brands, sb5 2565.50 area eas ee "10 
Firat Quali ty. other brands$5.25@5 High Grade. eee 50 £10@ 0d 1085: 
Jobbers’ Species Brands: Boston Belting Co. 

GoOd Qudlif Yoo. ccacceees 4, 4.7! Seamless Stitched, !~peria!.... , 5&3 

Hest Quaditv .......000-$5.90Q@S 25 Bosto” ; cuca a . BOS. 
Cream, Hawdled Aves. ....$6.50@5.75 | Niagara + ooces so CORSE 
sievele nad se aaz Leather— 


‘oe Creqae Arig Frtra Hear., short Lap. .- 08 10Q40% 


fxtl> trease—- 


| Bolt Ends. list Jan. 30,°95.. 


80@5 so . 


Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, 


80% 50 10% 
-7085@..% 
Machine, list Oct.1.°99..........70@..% 
¢é T. Nuts 
65 BT L4( 
NoTE.—Jobbers are in many case = ur - 
derselling the manufacturers. 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Round. Braas | 


Machine with C 


Knob: 

PRRs «vee 3 ' 5 6 8 

Per doz...$9.26 .30 39 .b? 65 
Cast Iron Spr ing Foot: 

TRON ...vccccces . 6 8 10 

Per doz.. a ae 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Jesdaned: 

Tnehe. ....c000 sc. 6 y 10 

POP GMB: ..ccices $0.75 1.05 1.30 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

PE i esees a airs 6 - 10 

Per doz. $9.57 20 1.00 


Wrought Barra -— ee? 
Inch.. 8 8 
Per doz $9.44 .50 61 70 1.98 

708 10@ 7 545% 

Wrought “™ Bronz ed. OLS @50k 10% 

Wrought Flush. B, bok lx 60k 10% 

Wrought Shutter... NOetod 10@6085% 

Wrought S pe 2 _— «++ DOG 504108 

Wrought Sunk. . +++ + DO0Q@500 10% 

Ives’ Pate t Door. ai . 60< 

Stove and Plow— 

Pe Seeagunaes -60k5E..% 

Pi cécccecss .77%S 

Common 

Norway Tron 

Americar Screw Com; pany: 

Norway Phila.. list Oct. 14, "34... .821¢ 
J 


° 77344 
SODS0ES ¢ 


Eagle Phila., list Cet. 16, ’?4.........8: 

Bay State, list bec. _ ee 77 
Franklin Moore Co. 

Norway Phila. list O 16, "S4. 82167 


Eagle so list Oct. 16, $4 sen 83% 

Eclipse, list Dee. 28,’ 9 o +t tS 

Port | Cres ter Bolt & Nuv Cohiinaiey a 

Empire, list Dee. 28, °99 7 +--TOe 

Keystone Phila. list Oct. *84.. . 35% 
21 


Norwe ay Phila, 
Unson ¥ Co, 
Tr. e tal cas aie ae 77 


list Out. '34 


COD60E 5S | 


F Boxes, Mitre— 


| Barber "s. 


Borers, Tap-— 


Borers Tap Ri nd, with Handle: 
Inch... ... 1'¢ a 2 
Per diz a 91.50 »,00 §.75 795 
Inch as <c. cae 2% 
Per Doz - $3.65 11.50 

Enterprise Mf. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 

2, $1.85: No. 3. $2. 50 each...... 25% 
Borine Machines—See Ma- 


chines, Boring. 


KE. Jennings Be Ua npatacecesunes sve. 408 

seavey’s, a dos., $39... ccerecesceessAOB 
Bra 

NOTE. oes ¢ Braces are sold at net 


pr ices. 
Conmon Ball, American. .$1.15@L26 
. 50&10&10@60R108 


Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. 


| «808 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to _ 207 to 
.6 


414 eee os 
CLE Jennings & Co.. soeseeecees + SO1OS 

| Mayhew’ Ratchet 
Mi ay -hew's Quick Action Hay Patent. “bor 

8.& W.Co Peck’s Patent........... 

60&10@65&56 

Sredheve _ 
Wrourht Steel --+0e76@5@75L108 

Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 

OS eae es 
Broken Cases ... ...ccccess cescee 5&10% 
Griffin's Pressed Steel......... sacmaee 
Griffin's Folding Brackets. . .. 0&108 


Bright Wire CGcods—See 
Wire and \Vire Goods, 
Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co... 
Buckets, Weil and Fire— 
see 

Saw— 
poucks, $ : woven @ Bro, $438.00 

Sees Ise tiheanedekd 8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Buii. 
Butts— ee 

Wrought list Sept., Owes 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad,........! 50O@50¢# loz 

Fast Joint, Narrow.. aoe ‘aspiok los 

Loose Joint eer eeres - 1085 704108 

Loose Pin sees vse eee TOR5@704- 108 

Mayer's Hinges ‘ . -7085Q@70e 104 

Parliament Butts.......70@5@70@10¢ 

Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps..... - 60% | 

Narrow and Broad.......... 60% 

Inside Bitind .....eces 

EGG Pk ctkccctdwanncus 604: 10% 

Loose Pin, ‘Balk and —, 
Tip .. 

Japanne d. Ball Tip ‘Butts... ‘on 

Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
i dc waees LS B2OQ@LS L254 


Cazes, Bird— 


Hendry x, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 sertes,.. 
EROS GONGOE, ov esekccucccésccce 
200, 300,600 and ‘ibd seziaat 

Hendryx Bronze: 
70, 300: series 


Galipe 


Extra 25% 


.. 408 sig 


se teneneed eo cee 4eies 

+ eee eeseeserces ( 

—See Compasses, 

oe and "Hee! 

Blunt Tove ‘ b, ‘Oe 

Sharp, 1 prong. _.per ay é tetas 

Perkins’ Blunt Toe............... FD Sie 

Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Pnie 

Can Openers—See Openers. Can 
Cans, Milk— 


5 8 
Illinois Pattern. $175 2.10 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.40 2.60 each 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.39 2.50 ech 


20 30 40 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 3.40 tanh 


Balt’ ne Patt’ra2.50 2.35 3.10 each 


Cans, Oll— 


Buffalo F Pemity oil cans: 


10 gal 
$48.00 00 108 gro 
Caps—Pert ussion- 
—— Ceeespecdcces erescese.. 600 
Wiveddandatea .. per M 38@,3c 
F.L +-bor M S7@lve 
i pakiadweahan soee---- DOT MLI@ 500 
Mutskdt....0<0 eececase ues Der M 57@sne 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00............ ss 
B. I. ‘Caps er Shells) 
SCR, 00 cocngtescctnctont 
All other primers “$2 lOQ@F i 12 


Carvet Strecchers— 


10 gai. 
2.25 eacnd 





een ee 


ee = 


ene eee cane arenas em 





en 





a ee ee 


OER RENO LT 





cz 
Cartridges ‘ | ad See Pe ccamers’. eneosese 20@20&5% 
Blank Car >. pl Cabinet, Sargeny’s.......0  - ss 50&10% 
$2 O. F., 95.5) ...c0ee10h5@I0L10% Carriage Makers’, 2., 8. & W. 0d. 40&10% 
$8 C. B., $7 09.00 10k5Q@ivkiv% Carciage Makers’ “Sargent’s... geomlos 
og cal, iim, $1.60. 10L5@1 &1% Bessy, Parallel,.......00++.-+ iH 


$2 cal. Rim. $2, 10S M1108 | 


B. B. Caps. ae og Swgd. $1 89@1.86 | 


B. B Caps, Round Ball... $1.1¢@1L15 
Central Fire .. o 000 ed? bik 
Pistol and Rifle... 
Primed S' ells and Bullets ... 
Ld @15€10% 





Rim Fire Sporting.. 50@50k5% 
Rim tire, Military nn 165 DM16L 10% 
Gasters— 
a xcean .. 708 10@ 708 10L5% 
Plat Deans svnenses + Toa 15E 10458 
Philadelphia. . -75R10@75Lk 10B52 
DOGS... . «pense: ss000-secceseceescoces 7O&10"4 
Boss Anti-Friction.... — ...0... once une 
Maritin’s Pa‘eut (P ee Av ucabnachell 
Payson’s Anti-Friction aiid | 
Standara ‘‘all Bearing............ 
Tucker’s Patent, low list. .........0... "808 


Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ga'tle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Cask lots : 
3-16 ‘4 5-16 % 7-16 ‘¢ 9-16 
8.00 6.00 5.00 425 h.1lU 4.00 4.06 
% 4% folin. \% to 14 inch. 
$.85 $3.8) 3.75 per 100 Ib, 
Less than Cask lots add 25c. 

German Coll ... 00000006 60k 10B108 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains. ....60@10@' 1B 108 108 | 

German Halter Chain, ‘ist July 24, 
WW iastuke, cine 69£10@ 60&1081 el 
Ce eek: cas: nn is! seen 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W ‘estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 
lg 6-2, Straight, with ring., $31.00 
614—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%~— 10-2, Straight, with ring ..*38.00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
r Straight Link. 
race, 


Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@ 50k 185% 


Miscelianeous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
i etcencreuaee 608 10@ 608 10k 10% 
BPG. 2 0c0000 --- 60L10@608 108-108 
Safety Chain.......... «- 70L5@ 708 10% 
Gal. wmp Ohain..... seh . .B. 4Gh%e 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
BID. « .0ccsccnewespheessaanse oes BOKLS 
Es ings < 6060 ee oe BSR 
aa vecece coerce ROKLS 
DR vscennsdseessen Corcece rr 
Stailion..... o concspnbantedasveele 
Covert Sada. Works : 
Breast....... sence +e OOS Oees sees o- 10% 
Halter. z 
“old Back.. . 
BGR. .00 cece 





mneida Comm nity : 

Am. Cofl and Halters.ces... .L0@45&5% 
hee eee TOR... 8. -esenes +2372 459508 
Eureka Coll and dalter.......45@50&5% 
Ntagara Cotland Halters ... 45@50K5% 


Niagara Cow Tles......45&5@50&10&5¢ 

Wire Dog Chains -oreeeeced Q50R5S 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Se Sarre rr rT: 60&104 


Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain... .....50% 


Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........gr0d. be 


Carpenters’, Red ++ - «0970. 37 9 
Carpenters’, cee ee gro. 33 
Bee also Crayons. 
Chalk | Lines—See Lines, 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s. .......+...0..06 eee. sveeee fO R108 
Columbla.........++++008 o> enenaneee 50&10%8 
aie cainapeinnabetweneccnedd 60@60&104 


awe sts, To st rh. 


Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. 





Youths’ Chests, with Toola... - 40% 
Gcothemenet Chests, with Toois...... 30% 
Farmers. ee = vba” 

SPR IS 0n.5> asa cenctoinoneenciesses 


re ape epenccqnonseeescntocs aneet 
CE Pics & Co. ‘s Machinists’ Tool 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 


Standard List.......... wasg? 110% 

peek, ae ; aes Ssh eaehSGbusiuns +308 
i. neGneGRhOeabOSs of ensnce’ 

PE ome & Co. Socket Firmer 






Buck Bros......... 
Charlies Buck...... 
¢ E. Jennings & ‘' 
.. & 1. J. White, Ta: 


Co 
Cold Chisels, good quality. lb, 18@15e 


Jold Chisels, fair qual ty bb, j3 12c 
Cold C vn ordinarr....... b. 8@Ie 
c 
gen Baa and Ping” "15@208 
Combe nation chao 40% 
Detll Obucks, Patent and Standard: 905 
Drill a more. a ae 
dependent Lathe C NBs is ooe 
tin — Planer Chueks............25% 


versal Lathe Chucks........ coon 


i Plate Jaws.........++ 0 cove cc0cen 
Tool Co.: 
ote Oe CHU. ..cccsoce ooo AB 
ectatiebel’”” -coscsssccassosesosalh 
pendent So 
t ai ane | 
awe. 





Lid @L &% Star Shank. All Steel... 


Lineman s, Ucica Drup Fo" Re x as 


Co 
, Saw Clamps, ‘see Vises. Saw ‘Filer®’. 


Cleaner Sidewa ik— 
Star oon All Steel. ee: 4.00 net 
.# doz. 75 net 
W. & UO. Snauk, rll scvel, 736 ts @ dz. 


$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; Sig lnm $5.25. 
pgleavers, Butchers’. - 


Foster Bros ie utians Wee 
New Havea 1 Hidge Tool Co.’s...... "408 
Fayette = Plumb... 381693 6& 10% 
ice Se WE cc vncccececscs cccccsce DOQOORe 
L. c ti > bow eenbenosbessunecevarned 25% 

ir moe 
ctloute exible mpany 

Handy Toilet. . oe my dos 20 

Mascotte Toilet . és dos. $3.40 

Monitor follet.......... *"® doz. $9.00 

Stewart’ vii Sonne. qed “)® doz. $10.00 

ips Axle— 
ulirs, 4 Superior ‘4 and 5-16 


NG 3ab ke 00. 055 exehes +. .0070810% 
Norway, '4 ‘and 5-16 inch. .70@ 70-10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 


ire, &e, 
Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare’ By 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, ... 
B5L5@65L 10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, @e.. 
chide anos «easiness 65810@70% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills. Coffee. 
ollars Dog— 
& Stevens’ list 
| Brbeesct alte Po Rstevens'liats0a 10e 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods... .......75@75@6% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
INL, sc nnnctnns gesnnns snenpeessoens 65% 
Calipers, Gaii’s Patent Inside. 
Calipers, Double.. 
Calipers, Inside or r Outside. 
Calipers, Wing. . windwn 
Compasses 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co.. 






5 
--25&10% 


‘Gonduster Pipe, Caiva.— 
L. C. 1. to Dealers: 


Territory. Not nested. Nested, 
Eastern ....70@384@1% t0b5ah108 
Central. ..../5¢10@10% 70d10% | 
Southern... G5@1%  65@2Gh10% 


S. Western. 60@124G10% 608154104 

Terms. 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra |2'\4@24% on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12'4 on car- 
loads crated. 

See also Have Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 
L abradse $11.50 $14.00 $17.50 $20.00 


ga' 
$2.00 
NOa 3 
lveland. = 00 $25. .00 $39. 00 937) 50 


10 
$57. Wu $72.00 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See T7'00ls, Coopers’, 
Cord— Sash— 
Brasded, Drab... ‘ lb, 25c ; 
Braided, White, Common. Lb. 1 18¢ | 
Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18c; B, 16c | 
Common India........... ib 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord » Twisted. --12@lée | 
Patent Russia .... wld, 12 %@13c | 
Cable Laid Pussia....... lb. 12%@1he 
India Hemp, Braided..,...lb 14@1é5c 
India Hemp, 5 ae isted..... lb. 10@12c 
Patent India, Twisted..... 1b.10@,12c 
Pearl Braided. COLTON ...0e esse ae . Eze 





Massachusetts, White .. .. 8 DB 22 
Massachusetts. D ab. ... BD 2646 | 
Eddystone Braided \Jotton......, eD ide 


Harmony Cable ald Italian. e 
Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White...® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White.......... #D By Oe | 
Peerless 
Cable l Laid Italian... .16¢ | | 
Cable Laid Kussian,. -14¢ 
Cable Laid India. .........0.. .12¢ 
Braided Indla.......... esnubeosececsas 18¢ 


eer soeesbeense 19¢ 






THE IRON AGE 


Fort Madixon, Light..........8 dos. $6.50 | 
row Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 
ultivators— 


Garden .. . 8 des. $10.00 
Cutlery, Table— 
Internati nal Silver Compa ony: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847..#@ doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hatifton and 
BODIED, <icccigedoakstasaee # doz. $3.00 





_ Senay 30, 190: 


Eave Trough, Gaivanizec: 
Territory. 

Eastern ..... eaciniet Carl 

Central.... .75@7%4#1 i 

Southern.....70@74g@ 10% rive 

S. Western... 70@10¢10% . 


Terms, 2% for cash, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Wm, Rogers & Son...... doz, $25) E & Boatore-t be Beaters, Lag 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: ge Upeners 

12dwt Mediam Knives, ....@d0z, $3.00 See Openers. 

No, 77 ma Knives...... # doz. $2.59 al Elbows ee 

as actory shipments.....ccccseseeees 

uGette Mavh Se Biases od 40% Perfect tibowg's. 8. & Go cia, « ese 10s 

Sinith & Heminway ¢ i. connabaaesuseve 50% mer ur 
at— ”" Nee ai 640150 Flour 

Hale's..Nos. ud 12 & 112 13 & 118 i. sesececeeelD, 56 5¥%C SK 

Per doz.. $9. 50 §=612.50 + ~—: 16.00 io coovecee EDs Sao 5%e 8 %\e 
american ‘kwon " getceggreceggees see BOR . - sta eustuee 56 6c 

NOB. 000 sce 2. | 10- a 0 in case. Bie 7c 6e 
ee cag0e- 8 5 87 io — $59 $60 | 194b.cans, .less thanl0.10e 10¢ Re 

ne een eerrrana ere ee tote nioen™ lote1to3 tonea discount of 

Wach $1.75 2.00 2.25 3.00 3.09 4.00 


Enterprise........... . 
Nos... 5 10 lie 





eee $5 

l 
914.00 $17.00 19,00 eno. 90 
Home No. 1, ® dos. $22.75..... . -50&10% 


—_¢ lant, # Goz...... oo 
os. 305 310 312° 30 322 
oean.0 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 Se 


tee seeeeee eee Ce ee eeereseee 


Each. $2.0 2. 50 
New Triumph No. 605, ® dos. 324 0 
&10@10% 


150 
““g15, 00 18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, Gos, 


Enterprise Beef Shavers. . - -25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C...........0..0¢ 40% 
Kraut Outte «24 x 7. 26 x8, 30x9. rr 
Kraut Catters +6 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
ee ee RRR 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr....81 20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr....$2 36 





Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......d02. $/.25@$4.50 
Enterprise.........-...-. caeahanunee 0% 
National, # doz. $21.00 4 
Sargent’s, # doz.,No. 2... 45&104 
Sargent's No |2and 21 ok 10% 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® dos. $16.00.. + S0B108108 
SN Ds civec wucadanhabencess 40% 


Diggers, Post Hole, ac.- 


; Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per a $9.00 
| Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au .-40% 


Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole D teger . 

: # doz. $9.00 
Kohler s Universal......... doz, $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant.....,. ®@ doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... # doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.. doz. $10. oo 


Kohler’s Rival..........0...+ 
Kohler’s Pioneer. . 


dom, $0.00 


af ee Post Hole iawers, ? -.. 


$24 
Samson, # doz. $34.00... .-. 

Dividers—See Compasses, 

Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 


Boor LSertage- 


Sanre. Screen— 
Vorter's Plain, No.6.. doz. $6 50 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70.8 aon $10.00 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's 7, Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; Not «Sis. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill 


Common Blacksmiths’ 





tocks— 
Drill..each 
$1. GS. 75 
| Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... 
$3. at 4.00 
Breast, Millers ye. each $3.00 . 10% 
Breast, P..S. & W tOgiO&DE 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 40&5@408&10% 
' _— n’s Automs te Dritis Now, 2 — 


COEr OHSS P00 9s ore qrerevesccereses 


Ratchet, Curtis & UD ccviteccancncd 25% 
| Ratchet, Parker’s........... 0500eeRsess 40% 


hraided, White Cotton, “Spot.® » 280 | Ratchet, Weston’s................ gr ROG 258 


No, 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
one Lake : 
A quality, Drab, 40¢.. 
A quality, White 
B quality, > Drab. ee, Se. 


Italian emp. 409. 
Linen, 5 


scorcceneseees 158 
vesccesecesnces SAMS 
SCORE Oe Chem e ee os 


Wire, Plcture— 
Braided or Twisted...... ae % | 
Note.— There is a good deal ‘of confusion 
J using old Ust and others the 


Corn 

Corn, Plant ore- 
tt cee Ces 

Lignagke 7's N ut 


Cradies— 
wo pero 


--® gr. $24.00 | 
cucuseecsopnascases 


W 2 tate i Cra ns, gross FR @6e 
oan 100 gro., $4.50, at factory. 
M, Stewa Mfg. Co. 
mat rh Workers’ ra re, 
Soapstone Pencils, roun * 
or square.. aeeoey 
Rolling Mill Grayons... 
Ratlroad ty 


~~ 
n> 
i. 


cugene (compo-,. 
tion) gr. $2.00 
See also 


Creamery Palis—See Pais, 


eSESKS: BHOPHOTIe 0.00 


nives and Cutters | 





Ratchet. ao PS. wl 50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill i i, #1646 00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12 $3 
Twist a” 


Standard TAst....... . BOBS 


Drill Bit ‘Bit Stock 
s or t tock 
Dri Ig—See Augers a its. 
Drip shuake~ Chucka, 
rippin ans— 
es seo Pana ice 
rivers, Scr 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. L5@70c 
Bales ’sSorew Holder and Driver, # dos. 
-Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 4-in., $9,.40% 
Buc BWEOB..cccce — _ ceragscccce 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits.. 
rae ygcoee coece “High 
20ug ASS MIC. UO. «0.0% ase 
|F Hol. re No. 3, $12.00 
| Gay n Double — nee 
owe e508 1 0&1 0@ 501 081085% 
Mayhew’ s Black Handle 
| Mayhew’ 's Monarch 
j Now Sagien’ > Specialty Co.. --50&104 


Nos. 1,50 ve ent QBiiscioes o0e 3048108104 


oNRh & ve Hemenway Co ...........40&5% 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co.'s: 


Varnished Handles 10&10% 
No.8 a nished Handler Pon ioe ox 
Wos. 65 to 68...... ..508 


BO ea a MOR ee 


“QB@25&7% s Enameled 


ee ecccees ses as onan Red Cedar : 


ed As Ione? 


Escutcheon Pins— 


exe Stucesba Domne Suc* 
“ astenors, Blind— 


Faucets s— 

| of INE «00.0000 TOLI@I0C10E5S8 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. 
4/ 71 @ 704 108 

. 50@ 504k 108 


& L, 

Saas Motat Plug, reduced list60a5<¢ 

WEEE . condocsaumn> cnepeeéaeserced 60@60&54 

Star, Metal Plug new list: : - 40@4085¢ 

West’s Lock, Openandshut Key50&105 
John Sommer’s rless Tin Key,... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key....... +. 250% 

John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50%1 04 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....604¢ 
John Sommer’s Diamond I.ock:......40¢ 
John Sommer’ 3 I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50< 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


. 50R10% 


10% 
John Sommer’s Chi Cork Lined bog 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 50% 
John So:nmer*’s No Brand, Cedar.. 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar ope 
McKenna, Brass: 


purge oh Seat iF fgaketteresserceess 35¢ 
ov an DiN xitieornewenins 
Belt it Measuring: 4 
Enterprise ‘dos. Wry 00.. 408108 
Lane’s, 02. $36.00 ...., 40&10¢ 
Nation ecburing.© doz. 936.00., .404¢ 
Felloe *lates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Pe Yiat revioed Now 1 
t revised Nov. 1, 18¥¥. 
Best Brands.. veenees eT QI5@5% 
Good Brands.. --16&10@75 10@10% 
Fair Brands... OO ei 
Second Quality........ 804-10: 5% 
Imported— 


aa Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2, 
See SSeS SS eer ee eeeeeeee* *eccccced 54 


Fintures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices; 


Inch.... 15 17 19 21 . 
Per doz.$8.60 2.75 3.00 350 4.4 
-C 50950855 


Cc eee 
Sargent’s 608108106 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger 5 bo 


om s Grindstone Fixtaven’’ tn 


TROAVY,. 2.0. cccccccccogecces -50&10&108 
Stow vell’s. Grindstone Fixtures Light... 
buat 


Fodder Squeezere— 
see Compressors, 






Forks— 
Sept. 5. 1900, list. 












Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 ¥ 
eS os kaned 70B64 
BY, BOMB cs ceccecs coes aad 8 
Heep; B TERE. 6.0: 600.566 veree 4 
Hay, 4 tine, Header and ‘Barley Ss 
‘orks, r+ *emnapen ++. 6658 | 
Manure, 4, tine .... .. 708) = 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine........7 z 
Spading......ccersccece.... 005%} Z 
lowa Dig-Exy veneer euawn scene 654 
VIE, TROD «02 «+ -ccsencctsecscses Oris 
Victor, Manure.... smal 
Vietor, Header... .. 60a306 
Champion, Hay.. BB25 
‘hampion, Manure. ocet 
Columba, Hay......... G80 seecess 608448 54 
Columbia, Manure nedaeh esdace +: sone 
Columbia, S pading acceeee .70% 
Hawkeye rley 4 tine ® dos. 
$5.00; 8 tine, $6.00. 
W.&C. Potato Digger..... $0 ohne ecacce 654 
Acme Hay.....+---++.-.05 -- 6081087 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.. -60&20410< 
Acme Mauure, 4 tine 10&2¢ 
Dakota A Painasas 15&5*¢ 
Jackson Steel Barley 65415454 
Hanens ON 


.66%_t 
W.&C. Favorite ~ oe, Parley Ttine, 
# doz., $5.1"); 6 tine, $6.0 
“Son “See Spoons 


Sa 
Red, renss:. and Varnishes, dos, 
1.164 $1.54 
W600. 00..000 


cteveceseesBOB. T5QS 
Screens and Frames— 


see Screens. 
preezers, Ice Cream— 


8 10 
Best..$1.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.9) 


Good $125 1.40 1.70 = 2.75 3.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 %98 


Fruit an and Jel ly Prosses- 
Fuego” ier 
Bees 


a ee oe 


= 
3Fe Extra 10&5@50% 


J january 30, 1902 


Gasse, Molnevee ang.olts 
a 


eee Mortise, &c.....-. 
554 10 @55e 104 108 
arrett’s Comb, Roller Gauge........ 
#@ doz $6.75@7.25 
tanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 


GA cisad sckaseninane ene 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.. er 
Vire, Morse’s............. Se 
Wire P., 5. & W.Co .30@30& 104 
Gimiets— Single Cut— 
Natl, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 


Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. Lag 3.25 
Vail, Wood Handled. Assorted. 
gro. $1.7 75@2.00 
pike, Wood Handled” Assorte 
aro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan, 21, 1901. 
Less than (ar Lots from Store... .90% 
Carloads m Storé.......... J0&74% 


Car Lot onsignments, f.0. d. jactony 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
IAst A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
874 @6508 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., a ieee 


List C, Cans (% gal., gal. “28 58 
Interoational fas Co. TMartia” 8). .06 
4)&10@5 1% 
Glue Pots—See Pots. Glue. 


Grease, Axie— 


Common Grode,.. ooegr on $6 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . he > be 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. ® doz. 
=: $1.20: 2 > $2. 00 
Snow Flake. 
1? cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; 
gal. cans per doz. $6.00; 3 gal. ¥ 
deta 5 gal. $24.00 
rindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grim jer.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.5093.00 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindsto: es, 
erinch, perdoz.. ... 2.00 | 884s 
Pike Mowe: Kaifé and Tool 
Grinder, @ach.. ........ . $5.00 
ox Beariug, mounted, Angle 
ron Frames .... .s++ ..++++ C@Ch, $3.25 
Guards Snow 
Creveand Wire Sp we 5 CO. : 

Galv. Steel ® 10U0......... cece ceeeees 00 
Copper B 1000... ...0..cerseceese $18.00 
un Powder—See Powde. 

agk Gawe-see Saws. 
gro, 
Peg Patent, Leather Top. .$h.90@65.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top... .$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35@1.15 





Peg, Common. Wien VEiNe cae $1.25@ 1.35 
Brad, Common.... _ .....$1.50@1.75 
Halt re, a and Ties— 
Covert 
a ees has aee< cine nce 
JUte ROPE. ...cccccrcccrcsessoves - 45824 
Sisal ope Ska Satin 0 eee eeaesecenee 2. 1802% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters....... ee 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....... 70% 
Sisal Rope Halters 60d 20% 


Jute, Manila and Cotton ‘Rope Ties 70% 
Sisal Rope Ties.. . GG 20% 


H 
aTandied | Hammere— 
Heller’s Machinists’...... . 50@50&5¢ 
Heller’s Farrlers.....0......s008 50@50&54 
me etic Tack, Nos. ‘ 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 
75 40@408 '0&10s 
peck, Stow & Wilcex...... --000 008108 
ette kK. Plumb : 
Piumb, A. E. Nall. ay aprrensenes 
Engineers’ and B.S. 
50x Loe i 4@50R1O& LOR Tigg 
Machinists’ Hammers........ 
SV&LO50KTOLI08 
Riveting and sme y de peel ais 
407 4@A0& 10K F Gs 
Sargent’s C. S. New List ie 
Heavy_Hammers and 


Sledges— 
2 1b. and under... .lb. h50) 751085 
etoélb..... aan ctve sre t @..% 
Over 5 lb.. . 1b. 30c 


Wilkinson's Smitivs’ +oeeeI4Qc@ 10c lb. 
Mea Siier Goss and Leg irons 


apacditural Tool Handies— 
Axe, Pick, OC .soseeees + © AO D008 11% 
Hoe Rake, Fork, &c........60Q@60e1.4 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@50ce% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
AGREE. .cccccccesccece siebiogs ateaue 40R54 
“hampion.. 00 s0b6eeeenes 45@458 104 
DIMBtOW’A. ccseeezcesesenees one 504 


Mechanics’ Tooi a1 Handies— 
Auger ane rted.....g970. $2.30@3? 

Rr ~_ paleo “Oro. $1.°5Q@$1 
‘hisel Handles: 931 50 
Apple Tanged en. ye 4 ass‘d. 

$2.25@$z2 35 ; 50@ $2.60 
Hickory Tanged ta gro. ass'd 
$1. eee ; large, $3 50@ $3.70 
ket Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
a 08 $1.85 ; large, $3 00@$e 25 
tiebore Socket Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 : large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hic Socket Framin, 


.gro.ase’d, 
$2.54 75 3 large, REQ $2.35 
File, assorted... 2. $1. CO@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Are. &c....... 00% 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7ic 
Not Varnished.. ......... ° 55@ 400 

Plane Handles: 
lack doz.t5c; Jack Patton... a 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolt. 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle’ a 
BIO... eee ccens come remeeeeres oe 35631 
Haneers— 

Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 

. Regular: 
TPERecccocee, 8 . 4 6 4 
DOZ eo oe 0248085 1.20 1.60 1.90 £.30 ' 


Sc ce 


THE 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Cc nese Back, gee 


Dor Seieitiih aa 3 #130 1. 76 2. 50 3.00 
Chicags Spring Butt Co.: 
DE cer vecideucaane«auuuanen 25% 
CN iicuss ccedneanccee eucceetn 
go, ee caectasdacsnaeee 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door..........++ 000 0% 
ARs anadvaewase 
Rallroad,..., eienn . 55% 
Columbian Hdw. Gow. 
American Trackleas. ...... 33481 04 
Cronk H nger: o.: 
LD ee 604 
Rol! r Bearing eeecees 60% 10% 
Lane Rros, 
Parlor, Ball Bearing............$4.00 
Parlor, Standard............ +. $3.25 
Parlor, New Model..............$8.75 
Parlor New Champion..........%2% 
Barn Door, — . | BORIC 
ae 50&10&10&5% 
Special. ... SSecccuceeaese 60&108 
Lawrence Bros : 
AAVANCE. ....2000+00sccccenecces ++ O08 
leveland....... sguais cvceee- ++ - 0 
BE EN ccndraxus+cegncvedsdinanne 60% 
Pe@PTIOSS ...0...0.-secceeees +. OORLOE 
DUE, <cnnunencsadede a. cavensdceee 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15........ ---60&10% 


No. 2,Standard, $18........-.60&10¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Ha wers and Track, 
5A 108 (net) 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co. 
Acme Varlor Ball setae 
BUIRS. 0.0005 wane 
Badger Barn Door... 
B. Car Door.. ... 
Climax Anti-Friction 
Elevator.. 
Express.. 
Interstate.......... 
Lundy Parlor ete. a 
OS ee 








» +9 M08 | 
.60% 








Extra 5@10¢ often given. 


Matchless........ 
Narsen........c- ° 180& 10% 
Railroad. .... Sadaaudaelscaaace 
Street Car Door...... ........... 506 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500.) 40815<¢ 
Stowell Parlor Door..... gccerectee 
Wild West, Nos, 309, 404, 300.. 5 
Zenith for Wood Track. . - ee 0S 
Taylor & Boggis Foundr 
idder’s.. Teranteee res Sih 5&10&54 
Wileox Mfg. Go.: 
Bike Koller Bearing shecese 60X04 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... 6UKLOG 
Cycle Ball Bearing.......... guccele 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... .. 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ...... oases COKLUS 
L.T. Holler Bearing.......60&1L0&5% 
New Era Roller Bearing...... .50&1(: 


O. K. Koller Bearing...... SeGiones 
prindie, W ood Trac 


Richards’ W ood lrack.. -60% 
Richards’ Steel !'rack.. cece B08 10% 
Spencer Roller Bearing. ; ons 


Tandem Nos. | and 2. 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 
VORVGS. 00 . ocee: +0 veces secese a 
Wilcox \uditorium Bali Bearing.20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123, ....40% 
Wilcox rlevator Voor Hangers, 
Nos il2 and izv2%& 
Wilcox Elevator 
2 


Door Hangers, 








TEEN cob nchada a: acatataadtadele 
Wilcox Fire ‘Trolley. Roller | 
MP UMEN,« ccnxs cocunagbeubtegecsans 
Wilcox Le 
Bearing.. 
Wilcox New ‘Century.. 
Wilcox U K. steel i'rac . oo. OOS | 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.... : 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing. ...40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 
Ball Bearing.:.. .40% 
Harness Menders—see 
Menders, 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
Mek inuey’s Perfect Hasp ®doz,.... 50% 
Wrought Hasps, atanles, &c.—See 
Wrought Geos. 


Hatchets— 
Best Brands....... sees... 9@50E108 
Cheaper Brands... 60@60 410% 


Note.—Net prices ofte n made. 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
see Knives. 


Hin 
Blindeand Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 O P; 
Viagara; ¢ larks O. P.; Clark's 
Tip: Buffalo. ) 

eee 1 s & 

Doz pair. $0.75 145 2.90 

Mortise Sh . teer ; 

th. a fs S., Dixie, &e,) 
ee ne 1 14 2 2% 
Doz. pair....$0.60 55 52 hb 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 

NOs .ccccecss 1 1% £ 
Doz. pair.. "$0. 65 -60 


North’s ee tomatic Blind Fixtu No. 


2, for Wood, $9.00; oo & _ ric 
BELG . cavecesocceses -.. 10% 
Parker. 060e seese 12 10@Q 75% 
Reading's Gravity eqs *ponsgooce 5&10¢ 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. ‘5, li Fae anaine 
a 
Stanley’s Steel Gravit Blind fi 


# doz sets, without screws, 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 
0.38, Lall & Porter... 
Acme, Lull & Porter...... 
Queen City Reversible. .... 75.108 
weenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 
age Td 10854 
Shepard’ 8 Notse'ess, Nos 60, 65, 55.. 
TU& 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1,3& 
ae ater Res TB&TES 
1868, Old Pat’n. Nos, 1,3 & 5. ..75&73¢s 
Tip Pat'n, Nos.1,3&5 .. 5& 7h4s 
Burta‘o Gravity Locking, Nos. ig & 


TS&T¢S 
shepards “Doudie’ Locking, Nos, 20 
&2 Tato 
Oheenphta Gravity i ocking, No. 75.. 
Stea boat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 
T5&Tte* 






IRON AGE 





Pioneer, Nos. 60, 45 & 514... 


KTM 
ere, Nos. 101 & 103 7&7) A pint ok eet iron 60% 
Pa | vo ‘s mortise Gravity Locking, Bird Cage, Sargent s List... .,.50&10@60% 
“Ne ee 0&6 | Celling, Sargent’s L:st..............40&10% 
Gate Hinges— Clothes Line, Hoffman’s....... ....40@104 
Clark’ 8 or Shepard's ~ Doz. sets: | Clothes Line, Reading [ist 
ee i s | diabiienabuasiniil esis eeeienies 
Hinges with Latches. di. % 1. “0 2.65 | Coat and Hat, Serpent's Liss. = -4 10s 
Hinges a sc cece seGl-20 1.4 ) 2.00 ' Clothes Line, Stoweli’s. seosane sensanee OR 
Latches on secee... 6) .69 .65 | Cratand Hat, Stowell’s .........c.-... 
New E ngland: | Coatand Hat, Keading...--.-. veeee ZO i8 
With Latch......... doz .@$1.55 Coat and Hat, W rightaville . .652108 
Without Latch doz. ... @$#1.25 | Harness, Reading List........ 70810@75s 
Reversible Self-( ‘losing: | — 
Withlaca..... doz. ....@$1.80 Belt......... + ceececcce 0 SO 
migihout ak nos cB | ate Gy ergs aio 
estern; Ss Cases t 
With Latch.........doz. $1.40@1.75| {0 Case late..." seeseseeens gi “jee lox 
Without Latch:... doz. $0.95 Czar Harness. . cesececes. SOR10R5S 
Wrightavi''le H’dware Co.: Wire Coat and Hat: 


Shepard's or Clark’s, pas. sets, 


De siskeevsateasel dadbwaditiinis ius KOS 

i 2 3 i Manénk<aandaendnataamiienmaiansand 404 

Hinges with Latches. $1.99 2.00 2.75 V Brace, Chief and Czar...... . 404% 

Hinges only........... oR ME i ee elena ‘ 60s 
Latches onlv.......... 6 . .20 Bright Wire Goods—See Wire 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 


i0 in., $2. 00. 
doz. $1.°6@1.26 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.gro. $8.00%9.00 
Non-Holdback. Cast Tron. deansaeeunne 


TO $7.00Q@7.50 
J. Bardsley g $ @ 


} 
Bardsle "s Patent Checking. .. 158} 
Bommer 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges 


Cotton, 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.60; Medium 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubbe he 
Garden Hose, %-i 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry «‘o.: 


No.70 & %) Holdback Detachable #8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 


Ma‘chl ss : lel 35 | 


Oxford new list...... - 





400! ¢ 6.00: Heavy, $6.50 
Bommer Spring ae ‘ 408 | & | Grass........Nos * 2 7 L 

Chicago Spring Butt Co. \Z a. $1.60 1.75 9.00 
Wer tiie.” ne Common...” $1.30" 1.30 1.40 1,80 
Garden City Engine House.. . 25% | $ | Potato and Manure .......0.+e20+.7 
Keene’s saloon Door........ seaoel © | Whiffetree.. ....... eaceeesesce e 
Triple End =... seseseceeeee0% | 3 | Hooks ana Byes: 

Columbian w.Co.: B aS ¥ Brass...... . 608 10k 70% 
Fs oe Steel.. ereeeerees ai | 2 Malleable [ron . ... Ok5Q708 108 
0. Lo gull ahaa ta ol 9 | Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lookin 
Columbia, No. 1477.27." ar. $9.00 | © | cate and Doos Hook....... ++ gi gS0s 
Columbia, No. 18. .# gr. $25, oe | 2 | Rench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Columbia, ‘junta: sseoss See | Z| Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 

m. new list..... 25 e 
Clover Leaf.. @ gr. $12.50 = Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
a 
s 
{o 
o 
- 
3 
os 
a 









B steceees Compe tition. . St. 64@ 4M%e 

——— ae ot ot. -- 45% | 3-ply Standard . widen tee te 6e 
Oblique 5O& 10% | 4-ply Standard,......ft. 8 9@ 

Stover Mfg. Co.: *-ply extra seceeeann 8 10 @ 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® at ‘SHS | L-ply extra ...+... a 12 @ 

5 ’ y 

SOR IRAs sapessicenso DOERR) | “pete ern i. 
New Idea No. 1. -o- eee BP. $9.00 | Fai ; c Se 3; 
New Idea, Double Acting. ......45% air quality........ weft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Wrought Iron Hinges— = = 

Strap and T Hinges. c., list Mar. Evens 10 Sad Bb 3@S\%ec 
15. 1901: : B. B. Sad Irons. ..ce -.-.. ld. S4@QUC 
Light Strap Hinges..... ‘8 | Chinese Laundry... . oes 5@5 “ee 
Heavy Strap Hinges.. 75€108! Q | Ghinese Sad ib. S4@3\e 
Light T Hinges........ . 66%%| Q& Mrs. Potts, per set: 
Heavy T Hinges..... . 60@5% 3% " Neg te 88 * 60 65 
Extra Heavy T Hinges.. «16% gs 66 a roe 60@65ce 75@800 T0@TEC 
Hinge Hasps......... st 558 | RB” | New England Pressing.lb.. 14@SMec 

Cor. Heavy Strap ...... 752108 | x } Soldering— 

Cor. Ex. Heavy a wets eceeees 754 | ie Soldering Coppers, 1 & M4 D., #1 @s? 

S, Hook 6 to 12 tn.. < lb. 8%c 2lb., and up.. 19@20c 

screw £100 ILhto20in ......1b.8 c Cc Me C 2 x 20at 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in........Ib. 2% | smith & Hemenway | 


Smith & Heme way C Sets. 





Screw Hook and Eye: 








Ft. Madison Sprouting; Hoe, ? doz. .$4.89 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75%20% | Lightning.. 
Kretsitnger’s Cut any oe an 75&2¢ | lwan's Sickle Edge... 
Warren Hoe.......... ..60¢ | Iwan’s Serrated.. 
W. & ©. Ivanhoe... .75&2¢ | Maine ona 

B. B. Cultivator Hoe 10&2¢ 


Acme Weeding. TH&10&2¢ 
W. & C. Lightning Shu Mle Hoe, 2 doz. Miscelianeous= 
$4.85 | Farriers* 


ae mada doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— < TTR dos. 0083S 


Hay and Straw— 

.per doz. $5 00@6.26 
® doz. $10.9 
-# dns. 31 

8 doz, $8.50 

Mincing— 

# gro. $15.00 


é Pinking— 
% to linch.. intone, a 7 060 
Sé-inch....... itzinceaesueee ea inking Irone...... oe. NOM 
SE-ENCR. ccc cee eccceecece lb, 7 c | ack Screws —See Serews. 
Miscellane-us— Jacks, Wagon— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Rurt el tO Covert MEG. Co., Steel... .c..eceeeees 45825 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges... | Covert's Saddlery Works’ : 
we 108 Daisy . 0& 104 
_— Victor éxnews O&104 
Hods, Coal~ ieee a Lockport wgictantes “caigiaoeoe 
é 15 nC Lane’s Steel eaceusetoesess 3314854 
Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 5 60 2 doz 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 @ doz. Ostia. 
v. Fun'el.$3.30 3.60 3.90 4 20 ® doz. | Brass, Spun, Plain........ *0@.258 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.39 3.60 ®@ doz.| Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 
Hoes— Eye— ~~ 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,. scokamass Knife Sharpeners- 
60k QO 10x See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.. 70@ 70cb 104 Knives. or Shoe, &c.— 
* o= 
BSE. Seem... .. Foster Bros.’ Butcher. &c.............. 308 
Handied—_ | Cutlery Co.... S0&5s 
Hartzell Cutlery 
ey ld ae ee 16024 Smith & sonesvy He kai ee 120. 40&10% 
e an Grden, ....cses «ef DEF Hay and Straw ee May nives. 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... Corn 
70¢ 100:10% | Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.26 
Street and Mortar.... 5A TG ALS Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
Cotton...» wore ve++a0 2010 10b5 PSE $2.75; $2.10; Yankee "Ne 1. @Lb0: 
seo rea ceseaiandaentel ane Yankee No. 2, $1. “10. ra ae 
eu erece+seeees — 
Note.— WVanufacturers and jobbers use | Standard ae ng 70k5@I0L 1 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net | Adjustabie Handle ..... APRA: cooes® 
bes. Bradley’s goneeocsedacoousesyasemnaae 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe shéae Cante eee bs ea ik 136 g50aos 
C Cult oo Jenvings ©. Nos. 
W¥, Madison Orepsens Outtivatas Bo | Sarnings © Grilles nese wousaeg 
Pt Madiaon Mattock Hoes: Seran'n: seeeerece ee < 
atrous.... coeecenecercccedmiiaaaa 
rie oe oO | L. & 1. J. White... "20456258 








Bu ffalo.. 


See Rings oe ame 


nobs— 
™ Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Ma 
Holeting A ines, mae Rubber tip, gro.w.......-$1 1.98 
Hollow w Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 
ie, Door, Mineral............ doz. 
akin Bit— Door, Por. Jap’d.........doz, 66 7 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&10g | Door. Por. Nickel. ...doz. 3.065.2 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shuttor, 
Picture, Sargent’s............ 


aging rate 
adder b SSP nt eee .. 508 
"adders 


ponder 





88 
CRP CORR OR eee eee ee ee eed Os 


Empire 
File and Tooil— 
Cc. = Jennings & Uo. Medet Tool Held. 


GER. aces Myers’ Noteclees, Store 


treet cece «tenes - *e* 


0 TE Te _D 


names ots aaa 


= 


nee 


a ero 





THE 


Ladies— mets 


L. & U, «il,. LO 
BP, 8.8 W ..00 


Lanterns— ‘Tubular— y 
Regular :uouiar Hedy c 
Jaft Vuvutar. UZ. —0-2wd. ) 
Hinge : uoular. eevee -G04. H4.754y6.26 
Other Styles S-aesein iets pI LU GUA LU O% 

Bull’s Eye ‘Police 
No. 1 


5 996 GRR. onc cectccce senses cot 
No. 2, inch 


Latches, Tnum b- 


Royggin’s Latches 


Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders Cattle” 
Small .. doz. 50c; 
ean Mfg.Co...... 
Lemon Saueezers— 
See Syueezers, Lemon. 


. mde Transom— 


uvlp, rayson Mfg. Co.. 


ou 


“arye, S50 
ee 45& 24 


‘ Lines 
Wire en Nos.,. 18 
100 feet.. .$2 
Fn tis 
Ossawan 8. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 3. 
Samson Corda 
Solid Braided Chalk, 0.00) 5 10% 
Stiver Lake Bralded Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No.3, si. Mb 


r S04 

Lo cks~— Cabinet—_ 

Ca vet Lock . J3y@ sybase 

Door Locks, Latches, &c.- 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 

pee Hardware Co. 
BK. MEG. CO. ee cseeeee + 


fase nt & Co . 
Elevator— 


Bibbge 
id ge 


20% 
FUSS 
40g 40 105 


Stowell’s.... 
PadiocKks— — 
Wrought Iron Msuk se 
R.& EK. Mfg. Co. Wrt Steela a prass.o0'% 
Sash, &c.— 
} iteh’s: 


Bronze and Frass.. 


lves’ Patent.; 
sronze and Brass 
lron 
Wrought Bronze aud Brass. 
Ww son's signal... ; 
SIMDBL...cceee eveerreerree® 
hekaine. _ - B6C& lO 1LU@TUS 


Mi achines—  Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without Augers, 
$2. 
Common, Angular, Without — 8, . 
Without Augers. - 
R.& E Mig.Co.: Upright. Angular 
Improved No. 3.$4.25 No. 1.$5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2 3.38 
Improved No, 5, 2. 75 : 
Je -nnings’ cnbsscee ee 3.0) 
Millers Falls a re 5. 
Snell’s, Kice’s Pat. 2.50 2. 
Swan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 2006 
Hoilsting— 
Moore. s Anti-Friction Differential Pul 
y Block 30s 
mouee *s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 20¢ | 
Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... 
ice Cutting— 


Washing— 
Wayne American........... ® doz. $24.00 
Western Star, No. 2.......@ doz. 28.00 
Western Star. No. : -# doz 30.00 
8t. Louis, No. 41 # doz. 60.00 

Mailets— 
Hickory 45 LS @i0E 
Lignumvite.. ceecestececess bet? 5Q@U% 
Tinners’, Hickory and’. ipplewood, 

seoceree es OMe 

Mats— . oor— 
Elastic Steel Nek 1G. ¢ 0.) 

Mattoc 

see Picks ot Mattocks. 

Meat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 

Milk Cans_ - Cans Milk 

Mills— Coffe 
Enterprise ~~ Cc ° snebene 
National, list Jan ry — 
Parker's ‘ solumbia and Vietora. 


nok live By 
Parker's Box and Side,. FOX 1LOaH0% 
Swift, | .ane Bros. . eceeecees a 
Mincing ae 
nee Anives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates- 
See Gates. Molasses 
Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 

Mowers Lawn— 

Net prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap., al! sizes. $1.90@ 1.95 
Good. ee. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 14, 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 hed et 5.00 
Continental s 
Great American... 
Great American Ball Beart 

uaker City 
Pen isylvania Seestnnne 
Pennsvivania Golf. 
Pennsylvanta Horse. 
Pennsylvania Pony...... erces 
Philadelnhi a: 

5 = Oe 


A,all Steei.. 


‘ 
q 
+45 


Chandler’s ‘a 5s | 


seen teens 


10% 


Hast 
30% 


eeareree 


‘ r5¢ 
++ AWK LIEST 
cer ccecete 


+ TO R5T 


. 60k 10 
Style F. Wigh Whee -TOR10RSE 
Drexel and Gold C oin “iow liet.. 50&5¢ 


alls— 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 


| 


Hunyarian, 
ers, &e. 


Finishing, lL aieneeill 
See Tacks 
Horse— 
7 §$§ 9 10 
23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2le 
= salle .2s@ 24¢@ Yoe v4e ze... BVUGIOG 
ve well. ‘19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5% 
; 25¢ 25e VE Vi¢ Vlé.......40% 
26¢ 25¢ 24¢ We : 
40K 10857 
li¢ 16¢ 15° l4e, 


Nos. 6 


A.C.......25¢ - A0854 


Champl'in2se 


(liato ..19¢ 
SOR LO&S 
cos ee 
B3'4s 
25210 
VWaV'o¢ 
10¢ ® ® 12¢ 
per lb. 8@9e 


MaudS 
Putnam 
Vulcan . 
Amer “a 
Neponset, 
Jobbers’ su 


-25¢ 23¢ We le We 
23¢ 2Zi¢ 20¢ 19@ tke 
..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ tee Se. 
Nos, ee ge 
N>.5t 
cial bra iy 
Picture 
1% 2 3% % in, 
Brass Head. .),5 40 .°0 .95 1,00 gro. 
Por, Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: 
Mjrs or l 
Square, plain... 
neem 
Square, 
ean in ! 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs.. i’ S.ov 
uare Blank 
5: A ragon Blank 
Square Tavped 
Hevacon lapped s 


Oakum ? 


Best or Government .lu, 644c 
Navy /b5 « 
U.S. - vec 


Of list, 
S. Standard 


$5.1 0@'.10 
vy ee 0 
& R, .. $+ 20@5.3) 
& R. $5.80@5.9) 
Nar Stan'd. 
$5.2 /@,.30 
. 8550@ 8) 
. £5.00@5.10 
H0@5.70 


Gauge 


| Plumbers’ Spun Oakum 


: 
aa 


“ | Packing 


| 
~ 


List July 90,1899 85.010 ®@85@ 100108 


In carload lots \c lb. off f.0 ¥ x 
York 
Oil Axle— 
Suow tlase 
L pi, wen. per woz 
L yt. Gaus pet oz 
| Zal. Cats, per UZ 
5 gal. cans, p edez.... 
Oil Tanks—see 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper...... oe 
Tin or Steel 
Zi ac 
Paragon: 
Brass and Copper 
Tin or Steel 
Zinc 


3458106 


3e 


1 tries, OU, 


408 10% 
60d 10% 
. 608 10% 


WO lus 
CO 10% 
60k 10% 
Malleable, onemnery Improv ed, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 20 
| Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern. 
same list 50R10% 
Wilmot & Hobbs” Mfx. ‘Co: 
spring Bottoin Cans 
}.allroad Vilers etc,. 
Oponers— Can— 
Fretene ccecccoe 
lron Handle 
Sprague, fron Hdle, 
Sardine Scissors...doz 
rip Ton... 
National, ¥ gro 
Stowell’s 
Waldorf, 


TUG VK 106 
W@W iin 


.+-d0z. 35c 
doz. 25@27c 
.per doz 35@0c 

$1.75@s3.0) 
.. per doz, $0.75 

- - $1.75@$2.00 

per doz. Bi@A5e¢ 
» gro ee $8.65 
Ess— 
Nickel Plate 


Silver Piate.... per doz., $3.50 


Asbestos Pac Rhine. Wick and Rope, 


1i@15%e lb, 
Rubber— 


Sheet, C. en 
Sheet, C.U. S.... 
Sheet, C. B.S 
Si et, Pure Gum.. 
Nh. et. Red - 385 40e 
Jenkins’ Standard, # > 's0¢.. ‘ 25@ 255% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing 
Cotton Packing. 
Jtalian Packing, 
TUCO. ..05 
Russia Packing. «+e? @l1le lb, 
Pails Creamery 
£200, with gauges... No 1 66.50: 
No. 2. $4.75 # doz. 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
Gort. .cse. ae 12 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 21.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 27, 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, SI. 00 3.00 35.00 | 
WO. i. +s 7.00 2900 $1.00 ' 
Pans— “Dripping— 
Standard List. 0 IK I @Q5IE2 0% 
Fry— 
Common Lipped;: 
No. 1 a ; l, 5 
Per doz, 3°60 85 .95 1.16 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. 8. & Co.. ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5. 00; 20 $5. 50; 30, $6.00 
Simplex, ® gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59; 60 $39 00: 140, 833.00; "150, 
$37.50; 160, $43.00 
Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
Building Felt... ve 
Mill Board, sheet, 4 x ju inches. . 4c 
Mill Board, roll, thie ker than 1-16 


Mill Board, 
less 


+eeeeeee S@l2c 
© eoscce I@I18c 
coos LO@MIhe 


° os 70c | 


1h 
24.00 
30.00 | 


, eee 3 
roll, 1-16 in. thick rl 
Rosin Sized Sheathina: 
Light wt . 20 Ibs. to roll 
Medium wt., 3) lbs. to roll... 
Heavy wt .40 lbs. tu roll ..... ° : $0.58 
Medium Grades Water Proof 
Sheathing .£0.45@1,.2 
Deafenina Felt, 9, 6 and 1% 80 ft. 
he lb... ton 


IRON 


-per doz., $2.25 | 


| Bench.Second qua 
' Bailey’s (Stanley Kk. a 


| « ‘haplin’s Iron Planes 


| Plumbs and 


ccccccce GLOM@LE. o| 


AGH 


ved Rope Koosings 2 20 8q. Feet per 
rol woe Pl.05 


Tarred ‘Paper. 
| ply ( roll suv sq.ft.) lon.$28.00@ 0." 
2 Ply, vOU 103 3g. St... cree cores 4G 4H 
3 ply roll 113 8q. fle. sceceee ee CUQGvC 
Stater’s Felt (rout duu sq. ft.). 50Q@o0 
K. at. hl. StOwe Surface | .coung (rol 


UEP POS ale necndnccnnsgds ipoestunnat $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec, Be... . UO@LOEk 10% 
Parers— Apple 
Advance... ous -< doz. 
Baluwin 
bonauza 
Vandy 
hLureka, LUvs 
Family Bay State 
sudson's Littl Star # doz, $4.00 
Hudson's Kocking sabie....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. ‘$27. 00@30.00 
New .ightning # doz $5.50 
Keading 72 $4.00 
Keading 75 $7.00 
Turn ‘able 98 $5.50 
White Mountain $4.00 


$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.00 
ch $7.50 
each $16.00 
# doz. FL¥.00 


# doz, $5.50 


Saratoga 
# doz. $4.50 


White Mountain... 
Paris Green 

AoE Hie Ke yo UF CAS VS... 

Aeys, aot ee £8 » lds... 

Aits, 1h, 23, ; lbs cepeececes 

Paper bowes, 2 to 5 ibs... 

Paper boxes, 1 lb.. 

4 aper boxe S » lo 

Paper boxes, 4 lb ies 
Picks and Mattocks. 

List Feb. 25, 1899......000..s0M 0d lus 
Pigeons Giay 

Marki Birds, 
per o 

see 


11 mille 


ll |? 


2uin v 
vis 


aul 


s tlacdc 1.0 0, lacbory, 
i also 7raps, Zi arget, 

Pinking trons— 

See rus, L’ctetitity,. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass 
iron, list Now 

Pipe, Cast eon Soti-— 
Standard, 2-0 in.... oncecetelees 
Extra Heavy Y, 2-6 id. .e0 
PUTAS occccerces 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Tubes, &c.— 


Merchant Pipe. 
Black, 


coe 155K 
Boiler 


Galva- 
nized 
1g to 'g inch 48% 
44 to 10 inch i8 ly 56% 
Boiler Tubes Up to 
Steel, 22 feet 
Ito lng inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 
olusive. 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive. . 
6 tu 10 INCHES... .cocccce:se 
/ron. 
ltol% inch and? in,.... 
1% toa inch 
244 to Li inch 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
2 to # inch 
3% to inch 
4% to 12'4 inch 
ive Sewe 
Standard Pipe aaa hittings,? to 24 in. 
Mew MAGIONG 4. intcvds 000 U8 
New York and New TOPO no 0 
Ohio and Michigan 
(arload lots are generally de liv aa 


cercce ceeete 614% 


Planee and Piane trons- 


od Planes— 
Molding 
Bench, 


: - . 4OK2)4 408104 
irst quality hd 5#10@) (i 1085S 
OE ROME E: 5% 
2 1 S€10@25& 108108 
Gage Self Setting . 2evceescii 
iron Pianes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley K. & L, 
< Skivwdse 1 OSi0s 
50&10% 
aigcetanceus © wane (Stanley RK. & L, 
CO.). «2+ ++ 25& 1 Ug@25&10& 10% 
BAFBONC’S. ..0.- .2secee -coccesese 5O0R10&105 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane lrons., 
WB5S@: WE IESS 
Stanley RK. & i. Go D& 1L0@* dai o¥ Los 
L.a&l — White 20&5@25% 
Pia nters,. Gorn, Hana. 
Kohler’ s Ecli doz, $9.00 


Plates-- . 
elloe.. roe ge Me 
Self Seaii Pie Plates ‘s a & Cae, 


‘Plier and Nippers 
Button ieee PP -70@10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1,15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@ $1. i) 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 
$1.75 87.00 £79.75 


“i $3.75 
Acme Nippers........ 0@50&5% 
Bernard's: 


Paralel Pliers, &c ............. 
Paragon Pliers 
Lodi P cceces 
Elm City Fence Piiers............. 
Cron« Hanger Co.: 
American Button 
Cronk’s S6uis sn. pained 
Improved Button............5 i 
Stub's Pitte*) co 
Combination and others. |... 
Heller’s Farriers’ Sinners, Pincers 
and Cools 50@50&5s 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ C utting Nippers, 
tka &10% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagona! Cut- 
ting Pliers 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds oose0 eZ 


Piumbs and Levels— 


| Buck Bros. . 


1?-in, 


Davis Iron, Machinist Vos. 1 to 14... 
Davis Iron, ee e Nos, 6 to49.. 


814 
“oe 
Pocker levels 

Stanley R. & L. Co 


10@ 108108104 


per lb, ' 


- ! 
-- 833 ! 


18. 202000 S@725H10% 


January 


Stanley's Duplex, —e 

Woods’ Extension...... 
Poachers, Ego 

Buffalo Steam kgg Poachers, ® do 
NO. 1, $7.20 oO. 2, $11.06 No, 


ZUG? ik 


$11.00; No. 4, $14. Be ssscoce 
Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers... tb, 8 
4 -lb. PAPErs...cecee--+- LD. SMe 
44-lb. PAPCTS,...0c00ee0000. 9 eg 


Pokes, Animal— r 


Ft, Madison" Vawkeye.......# doz. $ 
Ft. Madison, Western, + # doz, $4 


Police Goods— 
Manu facturers* Taste... 


Polish Metai— 
Prestotine | alyguid, No, 1 (4 pt), ¥ des 
$.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), 'gv.73.... . 
Pre stoline TOMS... me 
George William 4offman : 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, ® 
doz. 50¢; # wr. $4.50; i boxes, ¥ 
doz. vi 25; | Db boxes, % doz $2.2 
0. & id. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. 3 
* er. el 2.00. 
eK ar Friend Metal Polish, ® « 
r. $15.00, 
Ww yas Si enie Silk, 4¢@ pt. cans, » 


oo L5OL5.4.5¢ 


“46a! 


Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ™ Cans 


#D ‘ 
Liquid, '¢ pt. cans. 
# doz. 7 
Black Jack Paste, 4 ® cans. # gro, $9 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10, ou. 
Jose ph Dixon's, # er. an 
Dixon's Plumbago. . matia 
Fireside... eee 
Gem, # gr. $a. er oken 
Japane se coves 
Jet Black. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, i 


Black Eagle, 


‘pt. cans. ove 
Oz, 
Wynn's: 7 
Biack Silk, 5 B® pail............ 
Black Silk, ‘gb LOX. .... 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box.........® doz.3 
Black Silk,+s pt. liq . 8 doz 3! 


Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 
1qt.. 


Pach 7 


+» #@ doz. 8! 


eveess co GTO. $7.00@8 

I‘ qt.. seeeee+s 9TO. 950Q@! 

zqt eooeee GTO. 10.50@ 11 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 

ers and Diggers— 
See uisu Diyyers, Must Hole, & 
Potato Parers— 
see arers, Potato, 

Pots— Glue— 
PIES bi. < Che ndgmdonkssscedeecchl 
Tinned ....... Los 

Powder— 
in Canisters : 

Duels, 2 1D. OGOR...ccorccccccscecs hdl 

Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.......,..75¢ 

Rifle, %-lb. each......0..00. 54 

Rte, Told. COGOR.. cocccee ee 


In Kegs: 
6%-lb. kegs..... 


Duck, 

Duck, 12 sgetb. Pe sisinscencavs 

Duck, 25-UD Wegs....cccccoccces: 

Rifle, 6\4-lb kegs.......... 

Rifle, 12%-lb. kegs... .cccssee.... 

Rifle. 25-UD. eg8.....0 cece voce 
King’s Seini-Smokeless: 

Keg (25 ® bulk).. 

Half Keg (12's ® bulk). 

uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) 

Case 24:1 B® cans bulk). 

Half case «1 ® cans bulk). ok 
King’s Sinokeless: Shot Gun 

Keg (25 ® bulk)...... $1200 

Half Keg (12!  buik) 6.25 

Quarter eg (6'4 B bulk) 3.25 

Case 2/ (1 ® cans bulk)..14,00 

Half case | 2.1 ® cans bIkK)7.25 


Preqpes 
ruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. ¢.9........ eeecce 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz, $20.00........5 
Morrill's No 2, per doz. $22.50 .. 5s 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—ce Shears. 
Pullers, Nall- 

-40@408& 10% 


Miller's alia, No. 3, | er doz. orn , 
Bais 
» Cyclone Spike Puller 


ereeeee.. NE 


secseee.-. AORN 


#? doz, $15.00 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No. | (lar e), # doz. $5.50; No. 2(large), 
5.75; No 8(small), $:.00; No. 2-B (large), 
5.50; No. > (small), $*.00; No. 2-D 
(large) af 50 ; No 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
Smith & Hemen way Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca e lots. doz $6.00 
Diamoud * No. 8, case lots. ® doz $5.50 
Gent No. § , ® doz. $18; No. 2, $14.50; 


Pearson No, 1 

each $00.00 . 
Pelican, # doz. 99.00.. . 
Samson ° 


PulleysSingle Wr gel 
..doz, #0, 45 "eh 95 
Inch .. 24 2ky 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Be cet 
doz, $1, S5@ 1: 0 
Hot House.doz $9.65 Ww 7.2 
. 1% 1% 
Sere 26 25 
eee 2 24 
Side.......doz $ < 58 
Inch. 
Tackle 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, 


1 M4 


Anti-Friction . 60% 
Dunib Walter, Anti- cee. 60R10¢ 
ay Fork. Anti. Fricton, sot. ‘Wheel. 

# doz, $12.00.. 
Electric Light “ e-e8 
Side, Anti-Friction.,.............. 60&106 
Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame: Square or Round 
End per doz., 1% in., 18¢ : 2in., 16¢ 

Auger Mortise. no Face Plate, "per 
doz. 134 in.. 12c.: 2in., 15¢ 

Auger \ortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 4in . 13c.; 2 in., 15k4e. 
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Acme 
Eo ni al 
7 ia mn ‘Sense, 13 e-. _ 16¢: 2in., 106 
‘ vo: All-Steel aes. 590% < Revolvers 
Steel, Nos. 3 * q ingl 
s. 3 and 7, ‘ yle Acti« 
No.0, 1% d7,2 (in, : Doubl setion eececece 9: Hand. «ec 
Extra ae Biate eit tiaides ¥ % Goss Oe Double Act mn except b's calib oe X Cuts, list i _ 
Extra for A d Finish... Re oo 2ide Automatic .. 44, calibers rs.g1.59 Simonds an. 1, "UY re vy 
Bushing nti-Friction PB 0z.20¢ Hamyr Os erh a ae . ..%1 65 Ctreular S ‘cntiiuadiaiel § Garden 
lide and Rapids Ail St ..# doz 10 Rida 11e88...500-. assert? aro . t. Madison Rake Tool Sets— 
ee LS... . eee aa Noiseless . he 16 in, perder’ Grain or Sana One-Man Cross (i Gross Cut Saws ae s, Shovel and Hoe ‘7 
No. 28 hoes ifr (in. @ doz..16¢ 227i. p do r a ana- Gang Mili, Mul Sate... se 010 Nail # doz......$9.00 
ey SPOP ae oaiges Bia. ige I8in, oad oe eee x OF fae cae ay and Drag 3.W Sok Round j 
3; 2 ver a ote sessed , , aCK SAWS Wee . U% Found. Bik. and 
‘ tag kle Blo ks—s -13¢ In , 164; a 16'4¢ R oa 5@$ : Butch seneeeee sss p nd, Bik. a eeseeeDer gro. > 
¢ Pumps— See Blocks 2in., 19¢ ings and ‘woo O32 7 Hand Sa : AWS... i BKTG% Oct and Poi. assorted. >< 
t C ; a —_ Comp ws. - wooo kD DIOR The ar a . 
Pitcher qevoeneeees Bull Rings— | Wool Gems sano gesnaus suas. «gees maak Geek ore ¥1.80@2.5 
er ccececes OOM ‘ Stee “aws ee 2 HRT . ’ 20-0QVO. $4.25@S.? 
5 lead. ‘pout paabe cree 60 Be | % Steel , = bY, 6 im : a S&T Buck Brother. Mies as ove. 95.61 @'s.75 i 
‘ on i i wate 0 OH TIEIOR opper -$0 80 1,90 atom ote « | Dissto Hack Sz AOI Co Me n's Dian 006.09 ; 
Vale eathers, Lowe! vo coéiog toe Ring fed It 49 do®.| Cone "ee aayhow's ond Point, # g UTa% ; 
‘alvee—P, er and Plu Hi ings a sodos.| K neave Blade inetl’<Corru » gr. $12..25% ; 
m Inch @ ergro.: nger ar 8 Rings and Ringers ae 1e ee . Snell's Kn 1 ated, Cup Pt -per gro. $9.00 
v " . 0 sR eee GTO. 00XES, : aek S col sat aera amd severerew™ urled, cu verer - ; 
$? 2% a 4 2% 234 H vingers, 3'.°0@ ( 7 Ww . iaceinied tal ; up Pt Oo. 87 50 
Tones . S: o az 4 all’ rray lroi ) E. 'en amnes.... cece we oy .perg fed 
Inch... 3 3% & on" 3.00 Rlair a rs ‘Mate tea doz. 500 Sin Huek ne ng < OG. +. ones seers "30 iiieuees Rivet gro $7 50 i 
I 3.60 $a oo he | Blair's ae seeesper on a 5@Q30€ | at , ati en eT 8 at sia catia 
~ 8 ’ ~ ove le ‘ : t ers : »§ $5.75! ack S . . a Ok 10085 
cae & rt con - (low list).. aaa den 8 Sire , per doz 20.65 : nA? plete ws, Nos. 173. 180 , ..40 Aiken's Saw— * 
“lin ra) 3 Fast Mall (low 50 rown's R -. per oe ed 0);G “. 9 330, com ‘nul ; 
yas w alling’s sae on flow list).50¢ Re apk aR Ringers ogee 26,00@".25 | aula Hack Saw : wn im mitation ee ; 
Mver’s Pumpe, Pumps, | pout........7% Rapid R apg FE $1.00, 1.19 | Star one ‘ladea “te | ae so CQ6.00 
Myers’ Pumps. tow list: 9.C0.,....20 Siemans a cman ae “. rr &6.00 ack Saws and BI a ie 45 y ord on. 7. $3.00@2.19 
Meers' S umps reeeeeceeene 0% Ce sa -. . doz. $3.5! —_ 18& ijust . 
‘ 5 ll oa oe renstene 2750 OPP  * nd Burrs— 50 Barnes’ No. 7 Scrol!— x B emis & _ sacha _.. 10% ' 
oie Rubber Diap! -"Uk10 ron or Steel | FOR OM SOE L 1k 5% Barnes’ Scroli BLS Cross Cut *s ia os 
Pu e. B. & L. r Diaphragm Non- | Tinners® " Rarnes' Walastaals Rlades 4% Hammer, n . 
Be ete. ° 30% | Viscellane tee . "id |} withort cipede Power Seroll $07 Plate . new Pat. on 0% ; 
rg (iL, ‘ : ous TOM TU 10% wit! rine aftac eroll] Saw Plate woe cesencnes esse 45 
Saddlers* y (i, tubes)... .d0z. $2.75G e| Rivet Set } nad Oe! a | Leste bor nz arta» none 315 nieoton’ Hammer. one cendeetene oe 
¢ Spr or Drive, ¢ 4.20 s —See Sets g | Leator, comple it, $20 on’s St ee 
pring, single tube, good j doz 65 <70e Ro astin g — Rogers,¢c maptete “ a0 ; ”"y Morrill’s Ne ar “38 Monarch ce ; 
: goor qualit, : a and B } te 34.60... . 15atoe Noe 2 D Mae a4¢ : 
/ “ 1s - See Pp. aki | Se BERS ros. 3 and 4.C . < : 
Bemis &callCosCan See ve. © Mm “Baking| SealgSeams- fe See ee 
s é ‘0.'3 Cast Steel Driv ; “ams. Se os “at ae et ; 00 OS 
Remis & ( all Co.'s Check e....00% Act ers iS cle SY Gnd Becks as vereeecce eee DOF 
Morrti] ee ra ’s Sprin ‘ a of me.S owell’s | F cales Vaid d&tele @ vex hmteS 50% 
i 0. | & . arn Dv . intt-Frie | amil . 7 itor Positive wy oc- eel : 
os 2, B ds. Dis). », #doz , $15.00 oe Cronk's t Sargent's ist... 5 O&10% 50% | foam Turnbull's e Sharpene ® doz. $18 ....... las ; 
° o. 2, Metal. oes aan Ge ate tet , O&10¢ | a : WA80ck 10% hicag rs K S 6O¢ : 
— h Punch ae $45.0) a oma Lane's Sta nkerhoft ee ane | ae h. Piatform.1 smith & : & Mfg. ¢ nife— 
lagara Hollo oo 1, $10.00 ... ....50% Stowell’ v an? wo Platforms. 60zfolTbs do2as Tanite Ml nway ‘'o At 
Niagara Sol w Punches 50% R 3 Barn DoorS , ° 331 Union P mrms, YWortosll 5-26"? ~ mn! 8 e gross . 3 
Steel S —- en rennet ean 10% ope— tay...® doz. $1 $2 |) ts t Platform. Plain bed 410! 5 harperer 814.40. 25@99%4e 
T'nner’ Holl & K. Mfg er: 55&lie anila. ?-16in. and! ? Chat som Platfor = ts a 71.90 ureka Skate aeeae Skate * 
Ty ow, P., 8. & W. Ce 40%) Mani! wn Eureka. . —* f Shaves Spoke . .P doz. $ 
nners’ Soli ‘ & +e ” ania acs lb. 12% ’ Fav ’ 3 lron.. oke 3.0 v4 
$1.44 1, P.. S. & W.Co., 5@33&5% | Manila iid g-inch lb. 13 t@Is_¢ eee te ce eateneneees Ds Woed.... al ' 
i , a . , ® «oz., Manila, < 5-16 ir. + ae 13 @l “4c coe Prip pcan es sent eee ine Bailey powee so 0-seene ee $1 nt os 
ali- ee "80% ! 15 th rred Rope, 7 6@1' c Confee L‘e H cafe’ oceceee 50% vlev i. & Ll. Ce >. $1.75@2.09 
cast ron, B Barn Door, & | Manil ay lt “TheStandana i Postal, Tee. & a Goodell’ i 0 
i, Ba ats a ‘ a » 12KA@L3 ‘ Standana” natal, ce &. : a ®do ; and aan 
Holes for eee: Fiange Screw | Medi i Rope. 1214@13 ¢| TheStan iar ” ge ny i Shears hanoms = wine 7 
. Groove Wheels : ew Sisal.7-t¢ _.b. 122% Scra .R. an! Wagon % ast Tron.. : 
$1.70 38 % In Sisal in.and largerlb. 9 4@13 ¢| Box pee % Rest ** 016.00 8 din 
Angular for yi £ 10 $>.00 100 / Sisal “4 an sig phtinch.«Ib 1 @ "4c Box. 2 Hoan Il? ....4 doz 42.25 | Good $130 5.00 20.00 gr ' 
Ss Sq. Groove W eet. Sise : ad 5-16 in 6@ 9%4e | Ship, . Hondle.... dos 12.50 Cheap wae 15.00 ae Ge ' 
mall. ¥ heels : wl. Hay R se 4 hip, No loz. $3.75 p.... g 17 00 
; $1.60 — Large. ply y Rope, 2 to 10 . 10 @lo%e . 1, doz. $3 50; Vo o 0/00 traight Trir : med 6.00 7.00 , 
5 RO eae Ad See Straight Trimmers, dc. 00 ar 
Su ng Door, Brnzed Wr 70 190 feet. sal. Tarred, Mediu lb. M@ Wee —- Box Scrape $2? 25@,?.40 quality, « Jap > 
, ding Poor, Iron I *t fron, flew Lath Yarn lium oti bh r(3.R.&L.c j Vie 700k 010% 
Sliding Loor n Painted....2%6 c Cotton Re tee Ren . Scre 0G ‘ant x hair adil la el.....60@ bak I : 
in. , Wrought B a 4@3c Rest vope: : @ 8% F ens, Wind 10 “6 wa” e* "3000 2 10% 
c Cronk’s spoouser ss peatas 1% Medi ..b4-in, and l Ron Ah, mes— ow. and Tailors’ She vie el... ; M3808 < 
/ foo le Braced Steel ‘Rail .30% Co a" m ..M-in. andl urger lb, 13\éc | § atlana vane low Screen Acme Cast a os . on on 
Cronk’s O WN. a a e J ’ ae" ° arger Ib. 11 2° | Fly aa cror Screetr % MO acoest Teiniset : ears, .. - LOM Ob 104 
T. pe ie Jute R 4-in, and larger it ¢ er Patt orn Wi 1s r ; Heintsch's fatlors’ 40 - 
anes Kall. Sy Ro ° urge M: " » Windo « wa Vers Vilkincon’ Sha 240% 
cree Oa ak. ob Sine * Seen ie Seroon Stan? Wihinan'sshens ie 
papripben sy - ard .¥# 100 ft ch... $2.55 Thread Vv, +1, %4 in. and up lt : Phill lon Window ea nes 40% 0&5 heep eta 50< 
Me ros.’ o sees 3.7 Yar No. %, \4-in I » bec ps’ Window S 13. ... G@H0RS Tinn . . 1909 list, 50 
¥ Me taney! *s None Better --e @ ft. sige arn, 4 in and ons and up lb. ¢ “el P creen Frames _ Steel Blade ers’ Snips s 
st ear The eel sage | Gal Wire Ro tp. idee: dieiniinanian tl O8 ase | Siok Baers. len 7 
Stowell's Re ates eft.4 ¢ Ple vanized ope— Porter's K indow Sereens.__ Forged Hand ades 208 10% 
Stowell’s Wrought Br lain... \ ea ats one. SEB r's Klondike Window Screexe ast J idles, Steel Riades, Re _— 
-. Dy ee , * ow Screens ; Jennings & | ‘ , Rerlin 
\ Rakes— racket, Platn jae ' Cov det py Hammock +» SORT 28 : oor Spring Adj. Ser FOL NEAVIE TOS “inch & Grifly Mfg. ¢ on toe 
a ti rices, Ma r iC “ « e also Doo cre “nh a 1a . 7 to 10 
h a Rakes: ‘overt Saddlery Woks GS | Screw Drivers ie Pee WC 50% 
" Shank e ~ es— - ewes See D . E : 
u Socxet. ~— 1.60 Lis _— Hoxwood. ne Serewe- 0 cai re Shears and To oe 
) . »B1.65 —— 035 vor = | onk’s Gra s oo+ oe 
‘a Sept. 1, 1900, Li st: 130 1.95 2.1 Chapt esas (OMFS EIN Fench, ‘ron a and Hand ree eee and Tools— 
" a * Steel. . — oe eee Ou: E10 10k 7 | I '@. $3.5970 eT ae 27.09Q@3 G— | Disston’s ‘Combi She irs. 314% 
rs fall reereees “Ochs Bs BOM. «2 ; ’ Zench. We : "4. #h.00@L 5 and S: abined fF wee, BINGE 
Law eable.... seeeeee 2 05a /% 1 Iv ev HO Hand . 90d, Beech. .doz yo OO" +00 | Dissto pvr # doz. $15 Pruning Hook is 
yi) n Rakes, Metal H ¥ OMT5e Lufkin 3 Steel . 83tl0@s5e! &10 | Hanat Wood r, $3.50@2.75 n’s Pruning Hook, ® : 5 @25&108 ; 
( 20 teeth. ead, per do:. . wfkin’s Lum! 1 BCT TOG ve 2 Miles Mt: eee GOESG v0/? | Jol : doz. 12 ' a 
) ows A Stanlev SoMMOF . 0k Co g Co a) +44 nn T. Heary , 2.00 
Fo 4 teeth ... vse e KS.25@SI.5) _— [ences 5&0" i ach, Lag and H wesc | Pruning She Mfg. C ‘meus: 225.R10% . 2 
rt Madison R : 83. xwood, ae 0% ag, Comme and R Ors iears.all y t ‘g 
Fort Madison B ed Head | aw PONG 75 Ivory “* ° 40, 1) un Point, list Oct. ail- _~ cna ige Shears era’ 8, 40@s085% y 4 
ys Jacksor Law lue Head Lawn + BS So Up on N ' Co. le “* inanianien Coach Sine y 1, Tree Pp wien 50&10B50K2 a ; 
oak n. 29 aad ‘ob taan $33.00 Rva--s04 5k10k10 Oct. and Lag. Gimiet I ik a Whee ee Prunes 10&10a50¢ 
oblh os bd 1. ) ’oint P 8 . a o. 
I 4 # doz. $4.4 y 6a OLLO% Hand I ; . : » list P..S. & W ee veees ens 15S 
‘ —o Queena, 20-tooth, # 5 rn os S&10G elo&lo. rail, list Jan. f ’ (HE < Sheav . coco. ORES 
b Quee 1, 24 » # doz ad 31.608 10@...%| 8 es-—S as age 
pureee <5 tooth, ¥ doz doz... ; $: S24 Jrone ae Trons, Sad. Site te a8 | ees holee taath Hiding Door ) 
Paragon. st to ‘th, poe oe and Clo Emery Pa Millers F Seen eveeun cai | Roller Hatfleld’s. Sargent’s Il: 50% ; s 
% Malleable Gat 14-tooth, # ‘ee eg See Paper th- or P. owe Roller ........... 50k iO& IOS | Reading x ore tont . a 
. a ii 4c ' 
eR rden, l4-touth } . Sash and Cloth, Sarget W.. sess seuds vee 2 D0 10% R, & KE. lint... . 70% LO& 10s | @ 
: as ¥ doz. $2 Co : went. iutiae O&10% | Wri : &10a75 
% ps H $2.25 rds—See © covse see a50 rightsville ' 75% 
e 1estOn, a ’ orse— Sash Locks ee Cord, Sash Machi p50e it Si le. Hatfheld Patterr .. 33 
in teak See Looks Ses List J ne— 70&10% idin Pica 
s Heller Bros. ioe an ceegeed Sash W wocks, Sash, | Fla Jan. 1, 198 Read g Shutt anaes i 
s aoe rey File Go Horse i 206798 Nee Wei eights— b oe pg ey ading lst een 
ichol orse Rsps i 2) eights, & Fl nd Head, Iron.5 R. & E. l's ve be ' 
) son ps. ; Sash at ff ; g t. eee ‘ 
See also Files Horse Rasp ee 1&5 Sausage St wh. or Round Head. fron. Oa ms Sargent’s list ; TOR10@ 754 
Razors— an ers—See guitere or Fi Se Set and C ne Shelis— S$ “‘gagibiea ite a 
, pores oe Sausace. uffers or ra _ (Iron or Steel) ap— —_ She ls, E Shells, le ta " ei 
D Vox I azors, ‘No. ‘" Seuss se Saw Frame ers a Hid. ae ene 10k 1048 10% Fives ¢ quality, alls y- : i 
x Razors, N # doz. $2 «10% s g -See Fr exc. . edie we ) imax. C gauges ' 
Fox Razo o 44,.8d z 20.00 e aw Sats—see ames, Saw, | R d, Cap. .... CSF 104 10% _ Club, Rival, 10 . 80456 ; { 
rs, No. 82, Piatin $2100" 2S Saw T Sets, Saw. » Saw. | Rd. or Filliste y Hd. -+ «654108 *| Pape 10 and 12 gauge ‘ 
0 Silb> rst a,e@doz \s~ Ss ools—See 7 1. Cap...6 10% r Shells, Empty : ean L @ 
) ‘ A ey + $24.00 ~ owe vals. Saw I ,Wood D...60£108 10% = Ideal, Lesd 5R5t : s 
e A Ma ni + us: We VA. = n 4 or, ; 
: Griffon, Spmetlen...000. Bias Cireular.. Manu inte, 1, 1900. okel-ss 10,12, 14 ant Rapld ; 
Griffon, Naw. seeeeeed 8,90 Rand Bees tea ae Flat Head, Ir rs’ printed dise Blue Rival, N ee ' 
All otner Razors. Grose Cuts .... er cccddeiena Boe 508 105 Round Hea ee a scounts : Club, Yeilo ew Climax, P 3349105 \ 
Safety Razo as 28 Mulay. Mill and D ; &10a60% | Flat ad, Iron «+00 053714@908 20 gauge >w Rival, 10, rimrose 
Razor — Sree e uo One. =e eo _.85&54 | Ro Head, Brass wee cee eee SODSTGS Climax ge pea ann 12. 16 and 
; see Ntrops, trops— rteeeereeeee MY | Wood Sows eee . Seas -COR105 seus, a Brass. nae 85@37\4% c ne 20 8 mL (ge 50 5 e, Rivai, 14 -. 15% a 
g Razor. Aand. Compass, &c...... a - 40 ead, Bronze..... +00 82485 imax ci O list 16 
. esis— Di »ympass, &e © cee ce t| Rou ronze 2446Q@354 . ub. Lea st) 2085 
0 Heudtryx A Fishi and. (Compass, BC..-..00..006. 62." 40% nd Head, Bronze...... 75@ 12 gauge gue, Rival 16 )&5% 
; luminun ns— AORES: ns aut Peseeted Vaeus doz | Prive Screw , Bronze......7246@ @380%| Defiance aes ese 10 and 
one ., ErOnee, Silver Reunee Stive Kant 210 ry and Inserted "| Nove fa wseees -- 72}4@77\48 aflance, High “Base. New 25.85% i 
pe ilmon, Single ‘Ac ubber. Pop ~ Bind ‘4 to 13 nu. wide.... Tooth.50% c .— Extra s@10% often gir 87}4@0s gauge epeater, 10,12 16 Vietor } 
males poo iruple, sete. Multiply. Crowsoute hone ereeeee cee ceccescce OOS —— a Trap and Metai i.! isand 20 ; : 
n 3. N pee See ks a ae eee. ee OF — : we, Ser ‘ ax = ; re 
' anit PN, ingle poe. Series, 163 it saree eee ira sesnenen 4 abe iO; Clipper etter ; oe ! 20 gauee.. ned, 10,12 Ta 5,15 . | 
iN. 202 PR d PN, 102 P 2p eee "Nant Deas... .50G508107 Full Polishe n, Grass... rdoz | L Shells L B3%R10 \ ‘ 
. PN, (0304P it and PRN, 304 pt Wo wa Wondaaws.......... ‘ 10x Sandal ished Clipper weesowed @), 25 | Leamse with Black gaded : &5% s @ 
802 and 802 ; 502 and PO WEB Rlades. teeeeeeee @35&7 0 ch er me O, 75 oaded wi . ¢ Powder i} ; 
Hen \ryx Mul N, 02084N, oo 502N, ans fave Rods Paes eage S@3587 46% lipper, Grain se ecercersseces $71 a mediu ith Smokeless ‘ae LOb5S is o 
:. etna. i ltiplying and ipetitor.50 and Saws. Nos. 12 ; XT 6% Wood and B) “ake os $7.00} Load m grade Powder a 
V seriy au0Ae: ma Pn oe DS, 120, 74, 77, 4. 99, 9, 18, a6," Scyth i. $7.50) ed with Smokeless Wid 104.5% ; 
en ae 04P and PN, 002 » an’ EN , Hand Sawe ‘Wien A. wes:n05e Oe dtan, ythe Snath rerrre high qrade Okeless Powd coding i 
Sh , YIN, 5000N a 902PN ‘ODD ' 0. 00, Co ie 07 ree 025&7 see Nnail a ‘ Sh rer Lod er, { > 
)$ akespeare, Styl - PN i O>mpa nbination... .. ee) 1s, Scythe. ‘| oes, Hor «. LOB 1085 Sf 
m7 Re2ist yleC... ears 40% 10% B mpase,Kav eee ners 30@30&7 kK eeders— } ’ se, Mule. & is ' = 
* os? Lae cn ee te E oa - 3awaend 4iates. 25 4 B57 , "nterorise...,.. Ralsin-— | Tron F. o. b., Pittsbu ,ac.— 
Black Ja; Sept. 2 , 1901. _ Baex anings & Co "e 8. .35@3587'4 Sets— Aue 256304 ‘fo cared rg. 
a White Ja; (nets edteaxes te i inate Baw ae 2% | Brad Awl and ! ‘and Tool Steel no none oe -per keg $3.50 i a 
‘ Bronzed led” oe ee coos | Sk Com ass 29 tk : ° 25% | “4 ood Hdl Tool Sets * 3 ! Ss -all sizes, keg. per keg 3.36 : 
> Nickel tea senes eben | eS rr ima! Wood Sa y Hole Saws ne | Wood Hal 10 Awls doz oe D we $3°30 , @ 
I i : p90 Sie e sec0os pes Hand Saw Saws... a, e.. 1, Als, ¢ $2.00? 25 rop, up to B, 25 r 
. a Batak ee tae rs Won | a he 0 ; Toals Drop. B , 25-lb, bag : 
w __Theretsago a baat <@ Peace eg ee ee reeess ee Atvensotets, Aw! as doz. 32.50%? . Band later, per 25-1b, 1 . $1.35 . o 
a ex of Reqisters, of irregnia Cireniet . A ae No. 20, ~p ea ty rools 2?.69 Buek. 25 25-lb, baq : fs 
Japanned. 1nd eanectalty in’ Black quer ane 5¢ | Fray’s Adj. Tool if ‘ 108 | suck, 25-[b. bag ; 
sreurers are Kas Sehiuierm dena Black Hawi ate Canine ane ' ¥ 81s; 3. $12; 4, ey ls.. .Nos. 1 . Og L0 Chilied, 25 Ib ioe mace Ps $1.60 [ 
uy the ala list mann  Riehard ane! and Riz ii dabene <del ers Falls’ Ac >, $7. Ble; 2, rust Shot, 23 es 81.0 ' 
Cireul m P Spe bekis s oe gi’ No.4 Adj. - vol H'dis, N 502 | Markle’s ct 25-lb, bag.. seen es S160 
rand Mil! ...30, Stanley s am name > $15 10. 1, | Raymon ae srsccerccceh 10 ' 
ee ee No. 1 $7.50 | N L L5&10% Sho ef} ea 
—— $5.50) 7 » 2 $4.00; N { vels and $1 
No. ssociati Spa d ’ 
0g 30R 1 vaihs | Note.—¢ list es- _ 
generally mmon Plain Ba Lom 
iacommn, Bi trek shen. 





matey: 


66 


Sieves a and nd Sifters— __—i| in 
Huxuter's Imitation.gro, $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic Biued,S, 8S, & Co., # gr.: 

4a1t 16&18 sev 

$i2.90 $13.80 $15.00 
F. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 

Eclipse... oe ¥ gr. $11.00 

Electric “Light © e. $11.00 

Hunter’s Genuine..... oo00 gr. $12.50 

No Name, Hunter’s....... -¥ gr. $11.00 

Standard # zr. $110 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

# doz., $2.00.... snus sce 

Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
14 16 13 
ull size...$095 .98 1.00 1,10 
Plat i full size . $1.05 108 1.10 1,80 
Black, scant.. $0.78 
Sleves, Wooden Rim- 
Nested, 10,11 and} 7 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz.. 
Mesh 2),, Nested, doz ..... ” 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 

Standard list............ 66R19Q70..% 
Nore.— There ta not entire uniformity 
ete used by jobbers. 

Wrought Steel— 

New Era, Galv’d and Enameled. “ roe os 

New Era, Painted — 

L. &G. Mfg. Uo., Gaivanized. 

L. & G@. Mfg Co ‘Enameted.. 

Skeins, Wagon— 

Cast Iron, .....++++00-ceece0kl0@75% 

Malleable iron.. vevcccesss 4OL10@50% 

DE sackhnwskh cases or cce ce HI@i0L10% 


orney Factory Shipments. 


*D” Slates.... ...- 0. 0&10L104 10% 
Unexcelled, eic., Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..6od 
7 tens &5% 


i Hinge.. sonenes . 50% 


w Cutters—see Cc utters. 
uk Vegetable— 
Sterling $ V.00........cccc.neevee weve 834g 

Snaps, Harness— 


vi rt Mf Co.: 

Oe r by Te eat aebbiaieiatis . + B5KSS 
High rad. jarieakesusoursaunesaveeeee 
JOCKEY ....-.-sceccccece canncoevonsw eae 
Trojan oeee ceecce-eee sees 4 
Yankee. ; 

Yankee, Roller 

Oevert’s Saddiery Works: 

Orown..... goeeses.0 eee. 
Germa........+++. 
Model. . 

Triumph., 

Woe x. T. Fitch Co.: 
Bristol . 


- 40@ 0k 10% 


Oneida : community : 
lid Steel 
lid Sswite.. 
Sargent’s Patent Guardet 
naths— 
. +022d0@ 0L 108 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
ering lrons— 
Sold Pons, Soldert 


65@65& 0% 
“$5&10 QH5X1L0& 10% 
663g& 10% 


ng. 
Spoke "Trimmers— 
gee Trimmers, S 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Quality....++. nga 


ip... . 00O@s0k 108 
International ‘Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and kogers& wm - <7 . 
COB. ...-c000-+- 
R rs & mos W Vitam “Hogers Fagle | 
BUK105 | 


Wm. 

Simeon L. & "Geo. H. Rogers — 
Silver Plated lat Ware. -. . 00% 
No. 77 Silver Piated W are....... 608 1U% 


Miscellaneous— 


German Silver.. - Gof 0G 08 10: (10% 
Stmeon L. & Geo 4. Roge 
German or Nickel Siiver. Special list 


Tinned lIron— 


TOGB. ..c00.0000.00.sece Per gro. 45 
cea teveseres , ‘per gro. 9e@ 1.00 


Tables. 
Spri ngs— 5 


gen So (com. rea 205 
Torrey’ Ro ra a, ‘win Se os. $i. i io@i.ts 25 


aay to ian = 


14. on. ond Wider : 
tack or M6 Bright, B..000- eee 


Painted Seat spr prema ¢ 
atz 26.and smaller.per pr 18 ~o 

i 22228 per pr... ....c0.- 

1 Sat and narioicer ber pr. 


Cliff's Springs : 


ceente- 
Nickel plated. ... { List Jan. 6, 1 5, 1900 
Steci a nd Iron... 


Rosewood Hdl Me Me ‘ana | 
socececcces Try Seed 10d 10@ 70K | 


| 
Wire Bound....... ppileesieg sod 10gsa | Pike Mig. Co 1901 ligt: 


| Morrill’s.. f don. oh Ae $10.00 
| Morrill’s, No. 2, $19.5 


THE IRON- 


AGE 


Tron Hdl. Try Gaquares and T- Boucle, NoTE.— The above prices are for! 
Loc 10 Qik 10 10% Straight Weights.® An extra 0$ ie given | 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's......6u@108 eights * and an extra 10 % on 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter .... anda Weights. 
We LU ralciodiog | Miscellaneous— 
8a ueezers s- 


Double Point Tacks 90-86 or 7 tens 
aia | Steel Wire Brads, Ro &@ E Mfg. | 
CE cans ticccn vie «0-508 10.@60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 


Tanks, Oi!l— 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $6.26 | 
@35.69; No. 1, $6.95Q86.50. | 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: | 


¢ e z oe > 

& a Ps z. $2.0022. 76 Emerald, 8. 3. & Co 233 
Tt —_ — seeeee of Emerald, S.S. & Co 60-gal., 2 | 

nned lron $0.7591.25 Queen City 8.8. &Co., 0-gal 50 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 e011 C ty 8. S. & Co, 60-gai 


"*Stap ions eee, | Tapes, Measuring 
staples— -— 

; American Asses’ Ski 0800 508 
Barbed Blind lb. 5(@'“4e es Meveges 
Electricians’. Association ‘Tist.. 5@5 | PS pad Leather. . 5% 

3010 €10&108 | 
Fence Staples, same price as Ba 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples. ...per Ib 


heshinaany 3. oe 
| Eady" a Steel. ine" 
y’s Metallic. ee 
-, | Keuffel & Esser Mo — oe etal, ® 
sya@sve Lower list, 1899. : 

Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist.. “SOR104 | Lufktin’s Stel 

Steels, Butchers’— Lufkin’s Metallic 

Teeth Harrow— 
Foster Bros’, Steel Harrow Teeth, 
Hartzell Cutlery Co ’ ed, base ner Ib... ...... 4.0 os006e 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ er ecceceocece Thermometers— 
Steelyards............... 25@25L108 | Tin Case. .....05.:..30810 DIOP 10854 
gor | peemene | and Dies— u | Ties, Bale—Steel, 
smiths’ ‘ 
Gandnen Din sinehie o% L0@0 108 | Standard Wire eevee BOLIORSS 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes Ties, Wali— 
C 
ightning Screw Piate. Gslv ne ch ones a hag 

L {ttle Giant ; f 
Reece’s New Serew Plates 25@30¢ 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 

Stone— 

Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 

Gem Corundum, ') inch, $8.00 per 

gro., \2inch, $10.0 


ee. 
Galv. St el 56.32 x @ 1000.81 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8 in 1000.811. 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x1 B+ 5 i? 
1 


Galv, Steel 5 32 x15 x #10 00.$ 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Ttre. 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Black Diamond S. 8....# gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8. + # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. S....# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8....# gro. 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. 8.® gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond S. 8..# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..® gro. 
Leader Ked End 8. S.. -® gro 
Balance si iva list 3814 
Oll Stones, &c. 


Chicago carn & Mfg. Co., '90! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....504¢ 
Gom Corundamm Axe, >ingle or Double 
Grit 55 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 


L. &L. J. White .......-......... 20@20&5% 


a — 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools. 
Simonds’ Improved 
| Simonds’ Crescent 


* &I1. J. White. Ship—" 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


8344) 
sus Slips Not. age ase . 
i ity Tie Washita 4 to8!*....60¢ 
Rosy Ked Washita.4 to 8 in ..., 60¢ Traps— Fly= a 


Gem (orundum Slips 

Gem Corundum Razor Hones... 

"tke Mfg. Co. 1901 list: “> 

Arkansas Stono,No.1,3to5! _ 2.39) 

eae ee 1 ‘5 ae | 
vu 


Washita Stone, i: xtra.4 to 811..50 lobe 
WashitaS: ane. No. 1,.4 to8 in. "108 § one ned ee $10. 50@11.00 
Washita Stone, No. 2 ndnolnceatae 30¢ | Harper. Champion z % aragon.. = 

, 


ally Wt v0 
Kody Red stip 90¢ doz. $1.25@1.10: gro. $12.00@12 50 
arene 


ashita Slips. KE atre.. 
Oneida Pattern. - T5BLOBEQ@SOL 52 
Newhouse..... Segse0eieeds cgecne % 


gnigsaboe toe 
Victor (Oneida Pattern). 5&sr 
Star (Blake Pattern)..... AVR5@b0k10¢ 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.. 
SH @9e 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire.... 
doz. $0.85 D1. 00 
American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


Washita Slips, No sooeel 
India Of Stones (e ae list) 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... @ B9¢)% 
Hindostan No, 1Smaill.......% B Wés 3% 
Axe Stones (ali kinds) 53443 
lurkey Oi: Stones,ex.5 tos in. # bS0¢ s 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in 
ueer Creek — 


Hawley & Norton. 


Traps— 
No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, ® doz. 
$4. 50; in ‘e gro. lots, ® doz....... $4.00 
No. 2. Detroit Marty Pattern, ® ‘doz. 


_€ 
Quick ‘Rage Pocket Knife tones, 9 
$3. 
uupented Kitchen Sand Stone, 
doz sence ° ae 0 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00......... 


Stoners— 


$'.25; in 44 gro. lots, # doz........$3.90 
Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, ® doz. 
$2..0; in ‘s gro. lots, ® doz $1.75 
Diamond Joe “Mouse rraps....per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe lat Traps..... per doz. $1.00 
oe French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine): 
. J, Rat, Each $1 124¢;. 8 doz, $12.00 
Ne 3; Rat, ® (loz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz 
No. 3%, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of T2 
$2.75 «loz, 
No, 5, Mouse ® dos. $2.75; case of 2.25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, ? gr. $30.00; 
No. 2, @ gr. $50.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
$18.00..... . 50S 
Target— 
Markle’s, each . 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2.........0.... 
Trowels— 
Disstou Brick and Polnt'ng 
Disstoa Plastering... 4 
Disston “Standard Brand * gna ‘Gar 
i TTT. «ssi csnnchtsoael 
Never-Brea< Stet! Garden Troweis 


gro. $7.00 | 
Peace’s pens . 304 
Rose Brick and Flastering. Bast 
Woodrough&MeParlin,P 25% 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


Enterprise 
Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falls. . 


Stops, Window~ 


Ives’ P. seccoecrs 


Stove Boards—_ 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 


Strainers, Pum 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75¢ 


Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal. case lots........20&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
Socket... .ccce-sseoceccccecceeGOS $1.75 


Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway vo 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@WA7T 46 
National hesenenend Mfg. Co., tlst “, 
1,°97.. 000 00000s csece ocseceeees BOS 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list.............. 4.0508 
Daisy Steve frucks, Improved | 


¥ Da. $18.50 | 
hudel Stove Trucks.... ...# doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-. 
No. 1 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 §50 6.00 
Galvanized 1 Wash, Cube <8. S. & Co,): 


1 10 20 930 
Per dors 25 6.00 675 6.50 7.25 °.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine — BC R. 
No. 9,\4and \%-lb, Balls. .2%e she 
a 1%, ane -lb. balls. Be 
Ne Ue ia ond Ib Baltsibiee ie 

0. 2% an 15%e 17 
tf ond Qi: Bam ie 


Pa, Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ‘99. 
Carpet Tacks. American 902: @.. 
American Cut Tacks. ...90280 
Swedes Iron Tacks . va 2 90830 cece 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks . 
IBL0 
Gimp Tacks.. ‘ 
Tees Taoka.....0.. cell 
Trimmers’ Tacks.. . . Ak25@. 
Looking Glass Tacks.......... _ 
Bil Posters" and Railroad Trek... 


"ek ARR 





Trunk and Clout Nails No. 36, ' 


January 30, 1 


Chale Line, Cotton, %-lb —.. 


2 


| oe Mops, 6, 9, 1f and ra 
Ui titenennuieas 
Cotton W rapping "6 Balis to ib 
accordi le uality. . -10cG 
eee emp, 4 and %-ll 
«++. AS@lic 
deus 3 Ply Hemp. “jab. Balls. 
1IS@ 
India yy Hemp, 4 and *%-! 
Balls (Spring Twine) ‘ 
India $-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Dalls. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.. 
2,383.4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
~ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls..." 
No. 26), Mattress, 4and %-lb.Balls ° 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply..coee 


V ises— 


Solid Boz......... Hess Ooi 


Paralle!l— 


Athol Machine o,: 

Simpson’s Adjustable 

Standard 

Amateur. 
Bonney’s.... 
Columbtan Hdw. (Co .... ° 
Fisher & Norris Double Serew....1! 
Hollands’: 

Machiniste’,......... 

Kevetone 
Lewis Tool Co ‘ ° 
Massey’ BS Perfect... .cccccccercorece "15@20 s 
Massey's: 

Clincher. 

Combination, ‘Quick ‘Aaj. 


Merrill’s. 
Miller’s Falls... 
Parker’s: 


Regulars. 
Vulcan’s. 
Combination Pipe.. 
Prentiss. . . 
Sargent’s 
Snediker’ sX. 1. 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No. 3, $16 504 
oa 3 D3 Clamp ‘and Gude, b ~~ 


Reading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw. Nos. 
d3 “aBR60s 
Miscellaneous— 
—“ & Keeler Combination re 


Parker’s Combination Pipe 


87 Series 
187 Sereis.... 
SS er 


COOP erat er ereeereeee 


W ads—Price Per M. 


S 


2O0P2% 


sm 


ababet Occcces seese 13 | 


E., 11 and larger. 1.7 i 
. £., 12 to 20 veg { di.fogi 
Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8,8. & Co, Reduced List...... ......408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
GrounG. occccccccoccocccs ° 
Unground... ..... 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles........75@ 10@5@S0% 
Covered Ware: 
sinned and Turned. 
Lok 10 od tocts $ 
Enameled and Plain. lod’ s 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
| “eye Nickel Steel Ware, list en . 


eee 
bubububybba rs 


me 
ee 
se 


“s 


er ca Wiis acne usspeneuaachedin Os 
Never Break Enam: ey 04 
Tea Kettles 


' Steel Hollow ware 


Avery Spiders & ae. 65@65854 
Avery Kettles. es 

Porcelained oaowon i 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddles... 


Never Break Kettles.................. Hit 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. | +0585 Ns 
Solid Steel Kettles... ; 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 
bent frame. $3.0: 


Crescent, 
fied Star, “= . stations 
protect 


« 
. 


Double Zinc Surface : $ 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- . 
cavle™ Cross, family’ ‘size, tionary 
PFOTECLOP ..rcccccccccccccc ++ cece cGeeY 
Single Zino Surface : 
Beled, Semaiiyeiae, open back porte 


saginaw il “Giobe, ss, pigectan dai 





RE me meee ee eS mee oe Ons 
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> King, 8i — 
iss King, Single Surface, open 
pede cheeees «.<keaqutes oseeeees$3.00 
el Plate Surface: 
1001 Niekel Plate, Single Surface 
$3.00 


Washers— 

Leather, Axle— 
85 1IVE1IO@ 85h 104 18108 
900009 85h 10@S85h204 
1% Inch, 
18c per 100 


l; “% 1 1% 
l0c lle 1% 
Iron or Steel 
Size bolt..., 616 % % % % 
uN ishers... $5.10 4.°0 2.0 2.70 2.50 
In le lots less than one keg add ‘4c per 
, 5-lb, boxes add Mc to list, 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, darrel lots. per Ib., 
14%@ ike 
Washer Cutters— 
see Cutters, Washer. 
Washing Machines— 
See Machtnes. Washing. 
Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 
Wed es— 





| PURER ccoctce 


Weights. Sash- 
Per ton, f.0.0. factory. . 


.b, 2.90@3. 10¢ 
. .$91.00%22,00 








White Lead, Zinc, &c. 


Lead, English white, in Oll.. .. 746@ 9% 
Lead, American White, in Olli: 
Lots of 500 ® or over......... --@ 4 
Lots less than 500 ®...... . @ 6% 
Lend, Waste, i on, = D tin 
pails oO keg Deexsagea ce ‘ 
Lead White, in oll, “iat ® tin es 
pals, ad d to k pri a @tl 


Lead, Wate in oll, 1 to5 B as- 

sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ L's 
Lead White, Dry in bbis.. 5K@ 6 
ead, American. Terms: On lots of 500 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. 


Zine, American, dry....... # B4%%4@ 47 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, ‘ary Seaguae 26 @ ® 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry.... .. @ 9% 


Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... 
Zine, Antwer 
ine, V. M. 
Green Seal: 
Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 @12% 
Lots of less than | ton..........1244@i2% | 
‘ine, V. M French,in Poppy Oil, 
hed Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 10%4{@11'4 
Lots of less than | ton.... 11@11 
DiscounTs.— V. M. French Zine. —Dis- 
‘ounts to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or 
issorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5u | 
hia, 44%, 


Dry Colors. 


Black, Carbon..............4 BD 5 
Black, Drop, AMEP.,..ccsse...-. 4 


, Green Se1, dry... @ 8 
rench. in Poppy oll, 
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THE [TRON AGE Of 
Some Foundries make price $1Q$? | Brass end Copper Wire on Spools., Co nbination Bright... ..0--..0-...40% 
lower. 6065 @ 50k 10% Cylin tet or Gas Pipe...... erecees S34 
’ — RSTO OOUD oc accvevceeaens wena . 4 
Well Buckets, Galvanized | Srass, list Lp oe Me HG.» sercercesere “7% | Merrick’s FMttern. .......csseees:2000 308 
See Pails, ( sanized. Opper, S430 Ie 1Oy MW erccccerses ‘v* | No, 3 Pipe, Bricht...... C00 secccccces 55% 
Pai falvaniz Cast Steel Wire... .....ccce 4 -604 | Bindley Automatic. .....cecessseee- ++ +230% 
Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire .......$6.00 to &. 40% | Boar:iman’s sien tt 33438 
8-in. $145@1.05: .10- in., $1.7 00: | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Coes’ (ienuine. .......+-.+ “408 10R5R5S 
12-in., $2.35@2.50: th-in., $3 503.75 | Wire Picture Cor‘, see Cord. Coes’ “ Mechanics’ 4081 IZ LORS ASS 
Wire ee lined Goeede— Bright Wire Goods— - Densha’s 5 Engineer....... 408108 
Pa | Liat April 1, 2901.....cec oe +050 10% gle... = 7“ 
Bright and Annealed : Wire Cloth and Netting % = Wrenches... Pipe Jaws sate 
UO, ckadenxaniuael 72%485@7?%£10% | Galvanized Wire Netting..30@20@..% | Ge : eee ane 
. . 2 J tniz ir ing.. Gem Pocket ....... Siac 8n¢ 
10 to %. oe ia 106 Q? C10 5% | Painted Scrzen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 DE o ecacesnengess9e 4 «eee? OF 
19 to 2% ae 5h é LEM? 5@10#7'6% | Light Hardware Grade: Knife Hand'e, Machinists’ (W. & B.): 
a to. “°° 5 C1087 4 @3 124% »-13 Mesh. Plain (8c. list) Moin | pase tote. qeacsencese senser ss ese 
Galvanizec 1%e | ess than ese lots,........ . &5% 
étois .. wen ce ODMI08 5% 13 Mesh, Galv. (Sc. list) aq. ft... | Improved Pipe c(W & B.) ; i 
1) to 6 vtteees 7 bed5 m72% t10 Adare aan Handles, OS, BW ecce « va" 508108 
ieee 24a T@i2sélitis | Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. | Trinmon Gk 10% 
“6108... T0B5@ 70k 10% Wire Rope—see Rope, Wire. Wrought Goods— 
10to 18 eee 0-61 11@ 7081 ig wrenches E 70k T5AS5 = en en ee a 
19 to 26 75d 1A Tick LO 2KS Agricultural...cce esse. TOPIO@T5RS5S | '92....... I@k 108 
° te 36. aa : 5&1 1G 75 & ase Case lots Sawer ss 258 10% Yokes. ‘Ne 
r 7 = se hnwarde Tie B75@10€54 | se ne . 60k 10% Covert Sad tlery ck Trimme1.6045¢ 
cRRCE : - aie ALLIZATOR oe. eee Sue *s 70% Covert S ddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
6 noes RedRecddvcae eeu 5 ae Baxter's S.... éauate ‘aoa 106 Centers 
Pe in cvataeaanened 72 qi @7i¢ | Bull Dox...4...0.... 7% s- 
Be OP neecntcans TORS, 704554 | Bemis & Call's 5 &s oKokes. Ox, and Ox Bows 
27 to 2A OMT08 Adjusta%ieS oecsesns 35854 . list net 
Annec led W; * a iene 7) % 5A Adjust able S Pive.... 7 e ... 40% 
rlec ire on Spools. .70@5@70 Rrigg’s Pattern.......... 308104 Zine- ; 
€104| Combination Black, ...........00-40&5¢ | Sheet. .cccccccccessee e+ D6 C@ile 
7 a 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS ——Wholesale Prices. 
Green, Chrome, pure............16 20 m. Vandy 9166 Linseed, City, boiled.. 62 tii 
Lead, ed, bbls. +9 vbis. and kegs See SOME INO. 10000 a 10 e'3 Linseed, Siate and West'n.raw.n0 Gl 
Lots 500 ® or over, “e @ 5% Green. I) aces ect ar oo a24 Linseed raw Calcutéa see | =. @85 
Litearen bein eee 8. sas fies: © , Homme. Raw. oo tik. 3 aso 
Lots 500 ® or over. vevcenan . @ 5% Wee hoe oe ea ated ara Lard. No. 1.....+-.0es. aie 49 @50 
afd ieee bon | Te Winccimesé se. Or © Umber. Rurnt ai2 Cotton-seed, Cruc ie.: eoesscccce ce -- @-. 
Ocher, French Washed......... Ly@ it , Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 
Ocher, Dutch Washed . 4% a5 a P } PEIMe, ....sssceceeecces ses sos 
Goher, Aneto - ® ton$i0.00@15.00 Miscelianeous. en — Summer Yeilow. 
range neral, English... 23 s @10 . ‘ GEE Be accccccces e 
Orange Mineral, French........10's@10% Barytes, Foreign, ® ton.,..$19.00@21.00 NOI, CIN gn cess cniccccnes 
Orange Mineral,German....... 8 @10 Barytes, Amer. tloated...., 19,00@20.00 ' Sharm: Natural Spring......... 
ores e Mineral. American .... 744@ 7% Cnn to hele No. 1 tou obs 260 Sperm, Bleached Spring........7 
\ ialk, in DuIK........ n e x. Spe 
Red, io America wai enes $49 3 Chalk, in bbis......8 100m |. ..@ 35 Sperm. Bloaohed Winter. ier 
Red Hurkey. yogis. 4 @ a | Chinaclay ndlsh, Woon 12889123) | Tallow, Crime... 
ec usean. English _ 7 10 ODAIL, UEIGO. «+00 . | ale, ‘Crude nie 
Red, Venetian,Amer., ® 100%. 80 er 75 | Whiting, Common.# 100 .40@ .60° Whale, Natural Winter, a 
Red Venetian, English. @1U0 ® 1,803.00 | Whiting, Gilders......... +-- -4546@ .65 Whale, Bleached Winter..... 
Sienna, Italian, Burnt gne | Whiting, extra Gilders’..., ‘559 5% Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... .. @ 
ai owdered. Bike Boe . 34@ zm monhaden. Light Strained... “3 433 
enna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... o@ Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Sienna, American, Raw........ ie a Putty. Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter36 @37 
| Stgnas, American, Burnt and | | Im diadders ........cssccosseseeeeee-- 82-25 Cocornut, Ceylon... 6. @ 8 
-owdered ........+0.+. 04. Lp OL eee ob ecamnesess 1.25 Cocoanut, Cochin......... cveee. SHO YD 
Talc: French.. # 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 io a i SOON pa aa 3.25 Cod, Domestic . 33 @3s 
Talo, American... #1003 283 ot-i0 In Cans 12 B tO 25 B.se.ces seovse «+0380 Cod. Rowto undland......... 35 2s 
. c -95 @1. sine evesaeanqnnas 2 
Terra Alba, English. ............95 @L.00 | Red Saponified.. ose 6 61 
| doe se American No. ‘iL. ..85 @85 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, in ie =) eee 60 . 
erra Alba, American No. 45 @50 : . ; " Neatsfoot, prime..... 57 @58 
Umber, T &P > gig In Southern bbis..., ..........444045 ¢ peer 
lu Teaber’ Purkey: ine po. aise 3c In machine SIS ...+e0.....2..45 wp 45'¢@ , Palm, prime, Lagos........ Rm SHQ 4 
Umber, Bnt. Amer ceeneeenens Lié@ 2 
Umber, Raw, Amer. ...- l4@ 2 | Glue. j i 
Black. Drop, Eng.. 7 @ll Yellow. Chrome | cana 10% a25 Cabinet onein Mineral Oils, 
Black. Ivory...... 12 @21 | Vermilion. American Lead....10 @ | i yt ke, 3 
Lamp, Com....... 440 g | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk... @70 | —” hite. : aos — ee hemes 
Blue, Celestial... bB4 @6 Vermilion, ulcksilver, bags... .. (@71 ' oe maa 3 316 Blac sk, 29 gravity, iSeold test, 
Blue, Chinese.... oeee30 @35 Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @95 — ( le 2. 12 Black. summer 
Blue Prussian ....... ..28 @34 | Vermilion Chinese.... -$1.0531.20 ; Low rene ete ee 14% o16 Cylinder, light fitered. 
Sine, Ultramarine. 1 @20 6 | Medium White..........+. L4'4Q16'6 i sy iinder: jen Aitere - aheeeae 
Brown, Spanish... oe ‘6@ 1 olors in Oil > m 903-91 7 ra 
a Vandyee Amer. cesses [9{@ 2'¢ Black, Lampblack siiiainsaae 12 @l4 | Animal, Fish and Vege- Foedben 903 se aoe 11 
own, Vandyke, Foreign...... 24.@ 3'6 Blue,Chinese..... ....cesece.+- 38 G -araffine, 883 ese 
Carmine, No. 40....... ... ¥# b$2.0502.75 Blue, Prussian eras eseceeedd a38 table Oils. Pan fine, red, a. 
Green, Chrome, ordinary. » 5 @ 6'¢ Blue, Ultramaring.......ceeee- 13 @ie Linseed, City. raw B gal..40 @h2 Tn small lots ‘¢¢ advanea, 
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68 THE IRON AGE 


CURRENT METAL 





TAL PRICES. — 


JANUARY 29, 1902. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 








January 


VU, 1902 





i 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere In ony weekly market report. 





IRON AND STEEL— Sheet and Bolt— 


























| anuary 2,190?, Net 
Bar tron from Store- ae ces, in cents per pound, 
Refined Iron: Sheet 30 x 60. 

1to 1% in. round and square....... te m 1.95.a2.05¢ | ---——_— nein 

1igto 4in. x36 to Lin.........00.00. 5 5 o | 

14% to 41in. x 4 to 5-16......  m 2.05@2 ‘15¢ | 3 | 
Rods—-3¢ and 11-16 round and square. ® % 2.25@2.35¢ | IS slo jae | i ls 
Angles : Cus ® D * sj/e|7oy en ‘ow be se i. 16 

Bim x 4g im. and larger...e....0. -ceceereee cess 2.507 s Zig lee * ~ et he 5! » 

3 to 8% In. x 314 gg oo 08s 2.50¢ | ~ S| fase isi ge Yo)? 5 hol 

le to in. x4 n “7 95508 | 3 8] 8 Sisf anlenigais wt s 
1ty tre 284 in. x -161n and thicker.. 2.20 @2.30¢ z Yl elge So OVS Jedi. So0|° 

1 to 144 in. X 3-16 IN. ...ee esas ose 2.3.1@ 2 40€¢ 5 2| 2 |zSis%5o\48) 3/8 =| 

CRUEL ME OR SRv.ac0cnsus+ venience ; 2.40@ 2.506 | 2 el aletlg [8 low Ss) * Bae) = 

Mx ee 2 70¢ | Zz Sis lenis jo ewes wo O| oe 

fx din 1 iain Ske S TEES jalinenst 2556 | z Zilée S88 . wey 8 3 

ne eer apne | et ay | | 

Sei we 2 vnccawne pabnhtgnddicionskaceieh awh aee 4.00¢ | 34 tee ee eae” 
Tees . Ins, |Ins.|Ins | | | | 

2x80t t = hana | 

ake pemnaeiee eee 2408 | 30 72\ s+...) 18 | 18 18 18 19 a at} 24! 2 

if Pevessx pp sndene ve eoeee 30 96 72! 18 18:8 18 419) o2| 24] 27 
. Ie in, and larger....e.e- ma 96| 18 3 18 8 wl ~% 

PMS . .. ...-cec0es . i ee | 8 18 13 8 2 “ s| 3 
Channels, 3 in. and larger.. : 6 i 72,18 18 18 18 po oa] oT " 
Band<—1'4 10 6 x 3-16 to No. Dijxs > <epnpeeneeeh e » é we 6 120 96) 18 18 18 19 of ie 
~ Burden’s Best” Iron, base price............ # Mm 3.15¢ 36 ses.! 220} 18 13 19 20 | | 
Rurdens “H. B & S&S. Iron, base q 43 | 92 18 1 19 20) 22) 25) 23 | 

price Je Seale Pm 2.952 43 66 72) 18 18 19) 28] 23| 26 
“Tleter’ or ep t.B0¢ 4 120 696| 18 18 20! 22) 26 
Norway Pars. eek 3754.25 48 120; 18 19 23) 2% 

Nerwav Shanpes..... ial "83 Orams+we 60 72 | 18 18 19 21 24) 29 
60 | 96 72| 18 18 20 22 27 
Merchant Steel ‘from prere- ; 60 120 96] 18 | 19 2t| 2 
per >» Le 12 19 20 22 26 
Besse ner Machinery -1.90 to 1.95¢ = ean ee a eee ned ae 
Toe Call:, Tire ant Sleigh Shoe...........+..2.00@2.50¢ a ey ae = os 93 
Rest Cas | Steel, base price in small lots..... Tot 108 peo oe st _ 
Rost Cyst Steel M Re base ne in 108 se ih aee len ~ 

smalllors see 6 ¢ 103 ss «ef 220! 28 23 27 | 

| Wider 2 eas ae A | 
Soft Stee! Sheete- | than a S|. en 132 a3! 26 
Ot. eee re 2.206 | NO. 14... ..000.... Be _ 

1s) mich. ........0. 280E | No .16...... 8.°0¢ Rolk d Round Copper, 3 4g luch diameter and over, # 
i: Wt. tautuisy ences 2.40¢ | No. 18.......... aetnse B.40¢ 
No 1 | 28081 NO. 20... .oereees.. 3.708) © ircles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # B advanc : 
eee ee 2.99¢ | No. 22....... a 3.80¢| Over price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

| Cord or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ant 
Sheet tron from Store. hervier, |¢ ®@ th over tne foregoing prices. 
Black |; C 'd or Hart Kolled Coppe:, lighter than 14 oz. ® 
° | square foot, 2¢ ® m over the foregoing prices. 
One Pass. CR q, | All Polished Copper, 29 1a. wids and under |¢ # ® 
Soft Steel C ~ ned. | ,%lYance over the price for Cold Rol'ed Copper. 
N “@ %, 3.80 aa 4 “an Pol'shed Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® advance 
hema # $13.70... 8.75¢ | over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Nas, 2: MRO... RNDe Planished Copper— 
Nos, : . .: . + ret 1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 

Jar. * ¥ { use 

ees a e pio Libe | Copper Bottoms, Pits « and Flats— 
| 14 02, to square foot ani heavier acevenes sua 

Russia, ‘Planished, &c. | 1202. and up to 14 os, to square ‘toot | eee 2 ¢ 

Genuine Russia, according to ussort- l0oz.ardup to1l2 2, @ » . is .25¢ 

I vce sivda che tS) bekepees ehiones seen # m Li@idé Lightertra: l0 oz, ® BK iisischinns eeas (2 ead cen 2s) 
Patent Planished...........+. # DA, 12¢: B, 11¢, net | Circles less than 8 in, diameter, 2¢'@ m addition «i. 


| Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp r 
| Rottoms, 




































_ nae Potishet Cop, ev Botts *: 1¢ 2 extra 
i! ise. 8 Copper Wire- 
D, lie! we Hard ands « S, Gaug: 
mh. 15¢l # List 2), 1 
b, l6¢(/ | Nos...0000 to38 Gand 10 ll and 12 
%, 17¢) 3 Base ae ‘dé B® adv, 
Th, 19¢1. | Nos........ 13 14 15 16 
: eee B, 21¢i> | ee %(¢@ l¢ 1144¢ ® Ib adv. 
ai tn. 1¢ @ ® higher. POD ccsccee 17 18 19 me 
if s le 2¢ 2146 246 ® ® adv 
Sordigh Dek vem Stere~ Seamiess Brass Tubes— 
Exira Gast cin sesseseeseseseesesee""""'B 15 @ 20 ¢ Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ed, Cast........ Foam pnkuunnacedeelel # bm i6 ¢, Ord rel s 
Best Double Shear. .. coabeonsecseoess # B15 ¢| Fed. 6, 1899. Net. —_— Outside Diameter. 
Blister, Ist quality.. eccccceccccoes “3 > 3 ¢ een 
Gigrmain Stoel, Beat crccecseesceeecee BB UGG) gate |W. 0-5. | |5 alla sey ¥1 [4 | | 
Bd quallty..........:cesesseeeceres stpoceeesctee Os OB © | esl apaciin ganAM A ccd sitipeedlaiiacins 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist Quallty........cecceseee@ M15 ¢@ eu +9 3t |~lap}asl27 a5 | 24 
QA QUALITY .....0.sscee-sreeccercceces ccocsscoee BD Ad ¢ 12 to 38 30 29/28|27 25 | 24 
RA GUBUEY......cccereccscoe cocrecce ececccesee BIB 6} 13 11 38 30 29/28]27 a5 24 
kK. Mushet’s “Special” pains abencibae ccccccccee @ Ih 46 ¢ 14 12 gr 30 29/25]27 25 | 24 
3 7 Angeaied . vevecee BD ¢ 1s 13 32 31 30/30/23 26 | a5 
sa . “Titanic” .. . R19 ¢ 16 14 33 32 31/30/29 26 | 25 
Hobson's Choice XX & xtra Best.. 7b 35 € r 15 34 33 32) 31 3 27 | 26 
Jessop Self Hardening. .... 0.06 -. sseeeeeees @nis ¢ 1 16 35 34 32/31/99 28 | 27 
Seamann’ “* Nelson” Steal. ........-.. see ees eesseces 40 ¢@ 9 o- 3 : 3 : - 9 
Hobson's “ Soho’ Special Self-Hardening. ‘@ B4i ¢€ - a > oe 38137 ss = 
= 22 | a1 ar 40 May? 7 36 
METALS es |. 8 $ sames\€ 
Tin- 24 23 45 44 43! 41]49 40 4x 
vaty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. free. 84 Per > ss 3 |?" i ae ss sh _ 
NMR Sha Nohewsaupernsesutoavnun- neal 2414a@2! ; ’ 
ee eee 2 SESSS £) Copper Brozse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # ® additiona 
RR, 50), vita icknenbensieee ame see ° 
Straits In Bare........06 ceees wore -23'g@26  € | Iron Fipe Sizes—Brass 
| 
— lin Ma 4% LIML¢ 3 2% 33 5 6inch 
Tin Plates | Plat | Sh 35 98 a9 of 21 21 21 21 21 21 ad 23 ‘2! 27 232R0 
American Charcoa ates. | Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona 
a grade: 
I Ba cccnsvecthntnes Siciaiahiatiee ain” Brazed Brass Tubing. 
IX,t4a 0° ab aqaboveeneheanneeeneenetane wt 8 (To No. 19, inclusive.) Jur 6, 13¥% 
Nelyn Grade Brown & Sharpe’s gauge staudard, 
» 14 BH, ree sesecvveccerccce seees Per 
pre BO OS se | Plain Hound Tube, 241 UP WO BAe. -oos ness 80.35 
Aliaway Grade: : 
Ic, 14 x 20 ry “ st rr P 
1X, 14 x 20.. . . oh oe 
American Duke ‘hiatée-Bibiensr ; a sith: 
1C, 14 Kev ..... — |} ee - 85.00.45 25 . “ 3-16 re ig oe 
BR ROE OO. cag 0s) se nse soe rilegceeeees $6,008.25 . a 3-16" .. : 
Smaller than ‘s inch, chimaneseitenaaaiaed pe eeas cee Special 
American Terne Plates— leinen OS a Ato Nv. LV, inci VO. ....000:, 
B¥O0s esetoesive “40 
OR we GR. .deaensce 900% ..810.00 8 inch 0 
‘ Over 3 inch to 3\4 Q en MN ec cose ne 45 
ix, BD BER cscsdncccssieee . $12.00 ee Ss ae yd 





Bronze and Copper, advarce on Brass L m_ oe ats, 


Tin Boller Plates, American— oe ents ons 











-¢ eS ewe sooo t8 aees.. cer seercececees $12.50 oll nd “She >t ‘Bras: — 

xx. 14 . - nxn ooo tS eee eee seeneeeeres ieee | = Re eon 9 Sharpe § ee ndard uge.) 
. enn | Com von High Brass) in. | im. | im. im.fom. jim, tain 
Coppe Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18) 26) 23) 24 
Dury: Pig, Bar and ingot Fand Old Copper free) andinciuding | 14 | 14 | 16 | 15) 20) 22) 24) 26 
Manufac Dred. 2ee P lb. ona -— | —— |. — —-|-—|— |—|— |-— 
| To No. .°0 inclusive,!.22 |.23 |.25 |.27|.29'.31'.33).36 
Ingot— Nos.21 22.23 andi .38 'e4 M98 |:es|'s0 92 [8487 
ike o poseeeedvae. asbees Nos. 2 ana 3. 23 |.24'¢ 27 20)! 3285.38 
Ca-" neg ‘5s Nas 27 and 28 én 23 o5 8 32 34 6 29 















Common High Brass. ia.| in.) in | in.| in. in jin, tg 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30} 32 | 34] 86 | 88) 46 
and including 28 | 30 | 32/ 34 | 36/38 
Dihiakiiecmagall cilia igi hcenie call ae iii ete tees 
To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Nos. 21, 22,23 and 24. 40 |-48 |:47 [51 |/56 |.61 | 63) 
Nos. 25 and 26........ -41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.68 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28.... ...!. 45 |.49 -58 1.65 |.75) ° 




















“* Spectal prices not less than 80 cents. 
Add ‘c¢ ® ® additional for eash number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 88 inclusive. Discount from List. 
o¢ 
Wire in Coils, List February 26, 1896 
| | Gili 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge t=. | Low bronze 
the standard. | brass brass.| and 
el Copper 
All Nos, ‘to No. 10 inclusive..,. $0.23 |$0.27 $0. 28 
Above No, 10 to No. 16....00....|  -23'6! 27M! 28% 
No. |7 and No. {8 ne -24 | .28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20 25 | 20 | 33 
No. 21 ae 26 | 80 34 
No, 22 27 31 35 
No. 23. -28 2 36 
No. 24. 80 | .84 | 38 
No. 25. 32 | .86 40 
No. 2 5 or 43 
No. 27 88 | .42 48 
No. 28 42 | 46 51 
] 25 45 49 | 54 
} oz 63 
| 6 67 
59 -73 
63 33 
68 -95 
74 1.30 
80 1.50 
1.04 1.70 
134 2.00 
2.00 3.25 
” AO 5.75 
Discount, Rrass Wire, 354; | Gopper Wire, Nar. 


List November 1A, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Tobin 8ronze— 
Straight, but uot turned, mean Te So 3 in. diameter, 5 


Dh, net 
Finished Pist /n Rods, 34 ¢9 F 


‘¢ In: diameter, ® > ne 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 
Spelter— 







Dut {In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® DB 
Western Spolter....0...cceccssewss seccceeces. 0» A HQOs 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # p. 
1.00 ® casks...... + B36 | POPD ..... cece ceses vesv en Tt 
Lead, 
buty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 24%¢ ® » Pi ‘ 
Sheets. 2:44¢ # bb. be and 
American Pig........... ices heihe bees, pete 4.40@i.45¢ 
MP. Cicsece cokes Cee cerecccces 5+ @54e 
RD suis seo cu tony evdh C00NEn cnenescacsece: OMEN ccxud 20% off 
Mh SRRG AT OD... connscees.oscoorcences 8AM ccc, 20% off 
NS OOD, 6 saree ya dues octaesnnitcr Ol ebene 20% of 
MN A Ts dicnsats endures cen’ Scene Te ee 204 off 
Old Lead inex hinge, 3Y¢ BMD 
Solder. 
(6 & 'e, @uaranteet. .. . 16%@17 ¢ 
WE hc ccaav nauicso ds apeeckiel 14 @LSKE 


Prices of Solder in ie ‘sted by privare brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢@ @thb. 


Cc oe ceceesccceerccccerseesvese soscceee # DB LOL@1ONG 
Hallete’s, -- 8 DB 8Y4@s\e 
U. &....eeeee or eeereeeeerseees PRR Sve 





Alumi n u m - 
Crude, 8¢ # fh. eee Sheets, Barsani Rods 


Duty: 


No. Lalaminnm (gucer. oa over 99% pure), In ingot 
for wd 
Sinall lots.. 
100-® lots.... ® 35¢ 
No. 2 Alu‘ninum (gi li uranteed to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingots for remelting : 
nall lots 
SET BORD. ....5 0 ck <dpt dtenawie ant hthoa eeecece 
‘sonata Sheet, B. &S aoe 50 ® or nore 
Wider than -. 6in. 14-Im, 24-In. 








And including.... ‘ ‘i 1. 24-in. ze 
Nos. 13 to 1... $0. 43 $0.8 44 %. ” 
MOBO. . ccicases i 46 .49 
os. 21 to 28 48 “48 51 
NO. B4...cccccess .46 .50 .53 
No, 25 47 51 54 
SG 2. os civakaus 47 54 59 
BIOs Bec cvcccncesce svecnccdoccesans 43 57 43 
NGs BB. cc cccsceresces .48 57 BA 
Wa, BO... .ccccccescccccccecscesedecsecece .49 .60 49 
SSO, BO. .ccvccccnccccecesccsesesesepoces .50 64 7 
Note. -Lots of lass than 50 & 5¢ # ® extra 


Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Gauge. 











Larger (han No. v¥.@ B 40¢/ No. 15. 
\o. ¥ tO NO. 1LU..# B +0'g@] No. 17 
No. bh ih 4! ¢| No. 18, 
No hm 415¢¢| No. 19 
No. bm 42 cree 3 
No Th 42'9¢/ 21 
Old Metals, 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New ‘ork. 
Heavy COPper. ..... ...eaeee ses Pry eB Ole 
Light and tinned «* Ouver . cree > THe 
Hoavy brass .......... gee scabs v® Tye 
Light Brags. . neste oe me D Sige 
I bdacteds 000 ceces cceceeeeces YD Sige 
tea Lead.. Cereceosee vous * DB Bue 
ZANC. .. soorscccessseseres evecdcoces Bs @ 
No.1 VPewter........... cecccccccese --% MIB 
No. 2 Pewter........... eercee sdccves ; BA ¢ 
Ne dd EEE ELE oe eee ee ton: $5 

Wrought Serap [ron. seeseesees ® @rOss ton $1) o@! ») 


.-¥ grosston $10/0@! A 
¥ grosston $8 00@ % a5 
..Waeroaston 86.506 5.75 


Heavy Cast Scray 
Stove Plate S-rap 
VerntTron,.....0..- 





